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"You  fellows  are  going  to  blot  out  .  .  . 
vanish!  For  the  next  two  weeks  you’re  to  be 
reporters  anonymous.  .  ,  .  If  you  sleep,  don’t 
talk  in  it.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  saturate  yourselves 
with  every  angle  on  this  sit¬ 
uation.  Here  it  is — 

An  assignment?  Right —  w.,  - 

but  no  ordinary  one.  The  Chi- 
cago  Daily  News  famed  policy  '5=1:^  « 

of  "investigating  everytning”  r 

—  slums,  skid  row,  rackets, 
fixes  —  often  starts  this  way. 

And  none  of  it  is  new  to 
Managing  Editor  Everett  Nor- 
lander. 

As  a  News  staffer  back  in  «C-  s. 

the  ’30s,  he  was  the  prober 
when  "John  Q.  Public,  accom-  Jr^ir^ 
panied  by  a  reporter’’  explored 
and  helped  correct  abuses  on  I 

the  Chicago  scene. 

Since  then,  as  Daily  News 
political  editor,  news  editor  ||||||k||j||||PP^ 
and  managing  editor,  his  talent 
for  cutting  to  the  core  of  con- 
ditions  corroding  the  commu¬ 
nity  hasn’t  faltered.  Here’s  an  example: 

One  day  a  shocking  story  bounced  across 
Ev  Norlander’s  desk.  It  told  about  a  child  in 
the  slums  dying  from  rat  bite.  That  night  Ev 
couldn’t  sleep.  He  kept  asking  himself  .  .  . 
how?  .  .  .  why? 

The  next  day  the  Daily  News  action-pro¬ 
ducing  investigation  of  Chicago’s  slums  and 
slum-makers  was  launched  .  .  .  with  8  reporters 
and  3  photographers  taking  two  months  to 
gather  and  document  their  facts.  Chicago  and 
the  nation  know  the  results. 

There  have  been  many  such  investigations. 
There  will  be  more — some  big,  others  small. 

Here’s  a  small  but  significant  one;  During 
the  1952  national  political  campaign  the  press 
associations  told  of  a  "survey”  of  28  newspapers 
by  94  authors.  The  associations  said  the  5>4 


authors  charged  that  "partisanship  had  been 
allowed  to  soak  through  its  legitimate  place 
on  the  editorial  page.” 

Editors  squawked.  But  they  swallowed  the 
■’survey’ — ^all  except  Norlander. 
He  promptly  wired  each  of  the 
94  authors.  Redfaced,  prac- 
tically  all  confessed  they  had 
agreed  to  the  use  of  their  names 
without  questioning  who  made 
the  survey,  or  how.  (The  "sur- 
vey,”  it  developed,  had  con- 
sisted  of  looking  over  a  few 
newspapers  picked  up  at  an 
out-of-town  newsstand  in  New 

^  "But,”  as  Publisher  John  S. 

t  Knight  summed  it  up,  "only 

E  Everett  Norlander,  managing 

^  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 

News  —  which  was  not  criti- 
cized — took  the  trouble  to  ex- 
^  pose  the  authors’  stunt  for  the 

phoney  that  it  was.” 

^ .  .  Ev  Norlander  joined  the 

Daily  News  in  1924 . . .  became 
political  editor  in  1937  .  . .  news  editor  in  1939 
.  .  .  managing  editor  in  1944. 

Under  his  direction  today  any  member  of 
the  staff  can  come  up  with  a  suggestion  for  an 
investigation,  a  campaign,  a  story  .  .  .  and  get, 
where  needed,  the  full-swing  co-operation  of 
the  News  team.  It’s  a  stimulating  formula. 
And  it  works  .  .  .  prodigiously! 

What  is  a  managing  editor’s  job? 

On  the  News  in  Chicago  it  has  become  a 
vital  force  . .  .  one  with  a  growing  impact  upon 
citizens  on  all  levels. 

And  when  a  newspaper  grows  in  vitality, 
its  circulation  and  advertising  grow,  too  ...  a 
truth  conclusively  attested  to  in  the  past  decade 
by  the  growing  ...the  expanding... 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


Me  Deify  Mewt. . .  anil  know!  Ute  Me  Deify  Mewt. .  .end  sefff 
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12”  diameter  Heavy  Duly  Cylinders  mounted  on 
Two  Sturdy  Bearings  —  each  riding  on  41  one- 
half  inch  hy  4%"  rollers  —  operates  at  any 
desired  speed  with  Rapid  Return  Stroke.  Rolls 
any  kind  of  matrix. 

The  form  is  started  under  the  upper  cylinder 
hy  the  application  of  a  crossed  belt  drive  which 
permits  the  cylinder  to  vary  its  surface  speed 
between  1"  and  without  slippage. 


5  56-2 


Write  us  for  details 


This  drive  allows  the  upper  cylinder  to  find  its 
own  float  without  strain  on  the  matrix.  Powerfid 
rolling  mill  effect  and  straight  line  pressure 
assures  easy  operation. 


With  the  SCOTT  Free  Moulding  Cylinders  all 
imperfections  are  eliminated,  thus  producing 
sharp,  full  depth  rolled  mats  free  from  me¬ 
chanical  buckling. 


Its  superior  performance  has  no  equal. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


SCOTT 

IDEAL 

MATRIX 

ROLLER 


Y-Belt  Drive  with  Free  Wheeling 


During  the  first  two  months  of  1956,  investment  in  Baltimore's  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  amounted  to  $246,045,000.  That's  93.4%  of  the  total  for 
the  whole  year  of  1955— the  year  that  broke  all  records! 

Such  industrial  activity  obviously  makes  Baltimore  an  increasingly 
important  consumer  market. 

Growth  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  has  kept  pace.  For  each  of  the 
past  14  months,  the  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  broke  all  records  for  each 
month.  This  steady  increase  helps  make  possible  the  advertising  leadership 
of  the  Sunpapers. 

The  SUNPAPERS  Op  Bo/timore 

MORNING  I  Combined  daily  circulation  400,553  .  .  . 

EVENING  Sunday  316,068 

SUNDAY  I 

National  Reprasontativaa:  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San 
Francisco  &  Los  Anseles;  Scoiaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago  &  Detroit 
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.  ..with 
circulation 
LEADERSHIP 


...with 

advertising 

LEADERSHIP 


47,115 

TOTAL  DAILY 
CIRCULATION  LEAD 
OVER  2ND  PAPER 


City  Zone  Leod  —  10/546 
Cify  A  trz  Leod —  16,055 


8,564,311 


LINES 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEAD 
OVER  2ND  PAPER 

Year;  1955 

Reran  lead  —  5,5 1  S,7S7  Knes 
General  leod  —  1 ,343,520  lines 
Clossifled  leod  —  4,009,364  lines 


lorgesl  Clrculallen  In  flie  Roclllc  Norlfiwesr 


350,255  Doily 
397,155  Sunday 
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THE  COregonian 


POtUANO  1,  ORIOON 


Sowrcet:  A6C  Publishsri'  Sleltmentt  for  6  mot. 

•AdiAf  $«pt«mb*r  30,  1953;  Medio  Records  telol 
•dvertitins.  less  AW,  TW.  end  Comics.  1955. 

tePRESENTED  NATIONAUV  lY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC. 
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Alcoholic  Content 
To  THE  Editor:  "The  Read¬ 
er's  Digest  has  recently  accept¬ 
ed  a  certain  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising,  but  they  refuse  liquor 
and  patent  medicine  copy,”  says 
Arthur  S.  Barnes  E&P,  page  2, 
March  10. 

The  March  issue  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  edition  of  the  Digest 
contains  16  pages  of  beer  and 
liquor  ads. 

V.  H.  Holdaway 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

ISot  a  Good  Late 

To  THE  Editor:  Here’s  a  dis¬ 
sent  to  the  reporter’s  praise',  in 
E&P,  March  17,  of  Virginia’s 
law  prohibiting  the  publication 
of  the  details  in  the  execution 
of  criminals. 

To  praise  one  law  designed 
to  protect  “good  taste  and  pub¬ 
lic  sensibilities,”  and  then  to 
question  others  which  purport- 
^ly  have  the  same  aim  as 
“dangerous  business”  makes  it 
clear  that  “good  taste”  and 
“public  sensibilities”  can’t  be 
legislated.  It’s  a  matter  of  opin¬ 
ion. 

I’m  not  one  to  advocate  hor¬ 
rifying  descriptions  of  electro¬ 
cutions — and  neither,  I  imagine, 
is  most  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

But  as  a  newsman,  I  believe 
we  should  stick  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  courts,  the  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  and  even  the 
electrocution  room  belong  to 
the  public — let  there  be  no  le¬ 
gal  restriction  on  the  public’s 
right  to  knowledge  of  what 
happens' in  them. 

In  lauding  the  legal  ban,  the 
writer  cited  AP’s  coverage  in 
June,  1953,  of  the  Rosenberg 
electrocutions.  He  gives  four 
objections : 

(1)  That  it  was  in  poor 
taste.  The  AP  description  may 
have  been  just  that  to  many 
readers  (there  was  no  law  to 
protect  their  eager  eyes  in 
New  York),  but  I’ll  bet  a  good 
number  of  conscientious  edi¬ 
tors  used  the  story — indicating 
the  opinion  involved  in  defin¬ 
ing  bad  taste. 

(2)  That  it  created  material 
for  the  Communist-line  propa¬ 
ganda.  As  long  as  a  reporter 
sticks  to  facts,  fairness  and 


balance,  it’s  none  of  his  busi- 
ness  whose  “line”  benefits. 

(3)  That  the  account  created 
the  impression  an  electrocution 
is  quite  a  sight  to  see.  True, 
Reiman  Morin’s  story  crackled 
•with  drama.  In  the  setting  of 
the  background  of  the  Rosen¬ 
berg  case,  there  was  drama. 
Morin  could  not  be  accused  of 
exaggeration. 

(4)  That  featuring  execution 
details  threw  the  story  out  of 
balance.  Again  a  dissent.  It 
was  the  reporting  of  the  back¬ 
ground  as  the  event  reached 
a  climax  that  whetted  public 
appetites  to  the  point  where 
every  detail  of  the  whole  affair 
made  news.  (The  AP  story  on 
the  afternoon  before  the  execu¬ 
tion  was  devoted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  legal  background.) 

The  writer  contended  the  e- 
limination  of  electrocution  d^ 
tails  is  “a  good  law.”  I  con¬ 
tend  it’s  a  good  idea,  possibly, 
but  not  a  good  law. 

Paul  A.  Mua 

Reporter, 

Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free 
Lance-Star 


Headlines: 

Death  of  Former  Aide  To 
Prosecutor  Kills  Self. — Lansisi 
(Mich.)  State  Journal. 

• 

Park  Ave.  Building  Is  In¬ 
fluenza.  —  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican, 

• 

Baptists  Set  Dope  Speaker. 
—  Glendale  (Calif.)  Nev* 
Press. 

• 

25  Cars  Hurtle  Off  Bridp 
Into  Creek  But  Only  One  b- 
jured. — Hartford  City  (Ind.) 
News-Times. 

• 

100  to  Meet  On  Litter.  -I 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Hera\l\ 
Express. 

• 

Wrong  Woman  Named  Pres| 
dent.  —  Grand  Forks  (N.D 
Herald. 
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No.  61  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks  . .. 


“Penny  Wise . . .  $1,457,800,000 

Foolish” 


We  were  about  to  write  a  piece  pointing 
out  that  the  Federal  tax  on  movie  theatre 
admissions  is  a  perfect  example  of  “penny 
wise,  pound  foolish,”  when  we  realized 
this  would  be  the  understatement  of  all 
time. 

For  while  this  tax  yields  the  Government 
$80-millions  annually  its  continuance 
threatens  the  existence  of  theatres  with 
an  estimated  combined  valuation  of 
$1,457,800,000. 

Here  are  the  facts : 

Of  the  country’s  19,200  theatres,  10,200 
pay  an  admission  tax  of  10  percent  on  all 
admissions  over  50  cents.  This  tax  last 
year  amounted  to  $80-millions. 

There  are  10,900  theatres  in  financial 
distress — 5,200  actually  in  the  red,  5,700 
near  the  break-even  point.  The  siphoning- 
off  of  10  percent  of  these  theatres’  receipts 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  condi¬ 
tion.  And  if  this  siphoning-off  continues 


it  is  obvious  many  theatres  will  have  to 
close. 

On  the  other  hand,  repeal  of  the  tax,  so 
that  theatres  could  keep  the  money  they 
now  turn  over  to  the  Government,  would 
restore  them  to  economic  health.  Repeal, 
moreover,  would  not  mean  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  lose  all  of  the  $80-millions 
the  tax  yields.  It  is  estimated  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  corporation  taxes  which  would 
inevitably  follow  admission  tax  repeal 
would  amount  to  $32-millions. 

Thus  all  the  Government  would  actually 
give  up  if  the  tax  were  repealed  would  be 
$48-millions — surely  an  infinitesimal 
sum  when  compared  with  those  theatres’ 
$1,457,800,000  valuation. 

These  theatres  are  your  neighbors — 
indeed,  your  advertisers.  Their  patrons 
are,  of  course,  your  readers.  What 
happens  to  them,  therefore,  should  be  of 
considerable  concern  to  all  newspapers. 
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FROM  ALL  OVER  AMERICA 
THE  CHRONICLE  IS 


CHOSEN 


THE  CHRONICLE 
LEADS  IN  .  .  . 
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4^  CONSECUTtVC 
^  YEARS  Of 
”  *  LEADERSHIP 
IN  ADVERTtSlHO  AND 
CIRCULATION 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

JESSE  H  JONES.  Milniwr  I  W  MKAITXr.  JUJvtrtmnf  Diradw 
JOHN  T  JONES  Jl ,  rr*tid*n<  M.  J  OIUONS,  Gwaral  M( 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY  -  Nmiona/  Represent 


IP  * 

r^au  Corwin  6  i^olumn 


Set  for  Page  4 

Easter  bonnet  problem  of  the  newsman’s  wife  may 
be  solved  by  the  pressman’s  paper  hat.  Miss  Madeliene 
Corey,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  fashion  editor,  adapted  the 
pressroom  traditional  chapeau,  duplicating  its  silhouette,  cut 
to  exactly  the  same  dimensions,  but  using — instead  of  news¬ 
print — pink  chiffon,  green  velvet,  “softened  by  matching  green 
veiling,  and  decor  of  pink  rose  and  lilacs  in  shades  of 
mauve.”  Shades  of  mauve?  Shades  of  oldtime  pressmen!  .  .  . 
Speaking  of  newsmen’s  wives.  Mary,  wife  of  Managing  Editor 
Dale  Heckendom,  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript,  contributes  thb 
verse  versus  verse: 

The  conscientious  newsman's  wife 
Tries  hard  to  stay  upon  her  toes 
By  reading  E  &  P  to  keep 
Abreast  of  hubby's  woes. 

She  finds  each  newsman's  story  clear. 

Concise  and  wise  anti  terse 
And  wonders  why,  in  heaven's  name. 

They  write  such  awful  verse! 

— William  A.  Shires,  UP  bureau  manager  at  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
drives  an  automobile  with  license  number  UP-1.  Mrs.  0.  0. 
McIntyre,  wife  of  the  late  columnist,  still  has  license  0-5  on 
her  Rolls-Royce.  Barney  Glazer,  columnist  and  editor  of 
Twentieth  Century  News  Syndicate,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif., 
writes:  “How  proud  1  am  of  my  auto  license  plates  which  bear 
the  letters  KCB  !  !  !  What  a  compliment  for  a  columnist  of 
today  to  bear  the  insignia  of  this  famous  gentleman  in  news¬ 
paper  column  history!”  ...  A  Buffalo  Evening  News  reporter- 
photographer  team  found  everything  on  a  first  name  basis 
when  an  assignment  took  them  to  a  hospital  to  look  for  Mrs. 
Richard  H.  SMITH,  who  had  given  birth  to  her  third  pair 
of  twins  in  seven  years.  They  found  her  attended  by  a  nurse 
named  Mrs.  Olga  SMITH  and  sharing  a  room  with  another 
patient,  Mrs.  Clarence  SMITH.  The  story  was  written  by 
Reporter  Preston  SMITH  and  the  pictures  were  taken  by 
Photographer  Robert  SMITH  .  .  .  When  John  Alnutt,  Baltimore 
Sun  copydesk,  announced  the  birth  of  a  son,  his  fellow  copy- 
editors  voiced  “congratulations.”  But  when  he  omitted  cigars 
and  substituted  miniatures  of  whiskey,  they  replied  with  “many 
happy  returns.” 

— Definition  of  a  journalist  by  V.  S.  Pritchett  in  “Books  in 
General”  (llarcourt.  Brace  &  Co.) :  “The  journalist  has  had  the 
task  of  accommodating  violence  to  the  private  stomach  and  of 
domesticating  the  religious,  revolutionary  and  national  wars  in 
,  the  private  conscience.  He  has  been  the  intermediary  between 
our  private  and  public  selves  and,  in  doing  this  office,  has  become 
a  hybrid  and  representative  figure,  the  vacillating  and  tortured 
I  Hamlet  expressing  our  common  disinclinations  and  our  private 
guilt.” 

I  — For  those  editors  who  dislike  to  call  soap  opera  strips 
1  “comics,”  a  letter  writer  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  suggests 
a  soul-saver — the  DRAMA  strip  .  .  .  The  Norton  (Kas.)  UaUy 
Telegraph  through  oversight  once  ran  the  same  small  story 
in  seven  consecutive  issues  before  an  observant  (?)  reader 
finally  complained  .  .  .  Population  growth  ultimately  spells 
advertising  and  circulation  growth.  The  Census  Bureau  esti¬ 
mates  there’s  a  gain  of  one  every  12  seconds,  equal  to  a  city 
size  of  Richmond,  Va.,  every  month,  a  state  the  size  of  Mary¬ 
land  every  year,  one  the  size  of  California  every  four  years. 
Watch  us  grow',  as  the  C-of-C  slogans  blare  .  .  .  Irish  Prime 
Minister  John  A.  Costello  was  pouring  on  more  than  the  usual 
blarney  in  compliments  to  the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash¬ 
ington  when  he  reached  a  reference  to  “this  august  body.” 
With  a  double-take  at  the  script  he  smiled  broadly,  dropped 
the  text  and  picked  up  another,  explaining:  “That’s  the  wrong 
speech — the  one  for  Congress.” 
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Freshly  Created 
^C€€(/^  Pattern  Designs 


Iris  Lane  Dress  Patterns  Martha  Madison  Needlework 


tThe  new  IRIS  LANE  dress  patterns  are 
created  by  a  group  of  highly-skilled  designers 
with  long  experience  in  the  field  of  publica¬ 
tion  patterns  and  home  sewing.  This  excitingly 
attractive  and  new  daily  dress  pattern  service 
will  bring  renewed  interest  to  your  women's 
)  pages  and  accelerate  your  reader  response. 
It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  offer 
this  new  dress  pattern  service  to  you.  At  this 
j  season,  pattern  features  should  be  producing 
I  maximum  returns  for  the  newspapers  using 
them  regularly.  IRIS  LANE  dress  patterns  are 
created  exclusively  for  use  by  publications. 

NOT  available  through  any  retail 

outlets. 

Charts  accompanying  IRIS  LANE  patterns  (which  include 
the  special  PATT-O-RAMA  instruction  chart  combining  the 
best  features  of  both  printed  and  perforated  patterns)  give 
the  easiest  possible  directions  to  follow.  Every  pattern  is 
unconditionally  guaranteed  to  be  in  accordance  with  U.  S. 
Government  standards.  They  have  the  latest  up-to-the- 
minute  styling,  designed  by  people  who  know  the  wants  of 
the  mass  reader  audience,  and  your  readers  pay  only  35c 
per  pattern,  delivered  to  their  home.  Service  is  available 
for  daily  use  with  one-column  mats  of  the  art. 


The  new  MARTHA  MADISON  NEEDLE- 
WORK  SERVICE  combines  all  the  many  and 
fascinating  ideas  of  color  transfers,  needle- 
work,  crochet,  and  embroidery.  Each  and  |^/ 

every  pattern  is  created  exclusively  for  pub- 
lication  use  and  is  available  only  through  that 
source.  Editors  who  have  seen  the  new 
MARTHA  MADISON  designs  are  high  in 
their  praise  of  our  efforts  to  bring  a  fresh 
pattern  appeal  to  their  women's  pages.  rSTl 

The  new  MARTHA  MADISON  NEEDLE- 
WORK  SERVICE  offers  to  your  readers  at 
only  25c  these  freshly  created  and  exclusive 
patterns  covering  ideas  for  almost  every 
conceivable  need.  It  is  the  most  complete  needlework 
service  available  today. 

The  transfers  are  also  especially  and  exclusively  designed 
for  publications.  They  are  washable,  pernrvanent  decorations 
that  will  not  fade.  Attractive  figures  and  designs  have  been 
created  for  dresses,  linens,  and  all  types  of  children's  clothes. 

The  new  MARTHA  MADISON  patterns  are  produced  to 
give  the  clearest,  richest  colors  possible.  Simple  exact  in¬ 
structions  are  supplied  to  your  readers  with  each  pattern  .  .  . 
service  is  for  daily  use  with  one-column  mats  of  illustrations. 


Star  Fashion  Patterns 


■  4^ 

STAR  FASHIONS  is  not  a  new  name,  but  the  designers  and  designs  ARE  new.  From  an  experi-  B  r  "y 
W/f  J  I  n  enced  group  of  high-fashion  creators  come  the  fresh  and  new  designs  for  STAR  FASHION  PAT-  I 

I  '  TERNS.  They  are  semi-high  fashion,  which  experience  indicates  has  the  largest  group  of  potential  Hi  f\\  / 

^  customers  for  this  price  range.  1  1 

®  Our  designers  know  the  need  for  superb  fitting  with  smart,  economical  and  exclusive  designs 

for  the  modern,  discriminating  woman.  Here  is  an  excitingly  attractive  fashion  feature  that  will  add  brilliance  and  class  to 
your  weekend  women's  section  or  magazine.  It  is  released  for  one-time-per-week  publication  with  two-column  mats  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  also  photographic  prints  of  the  art  for  ease  in  improvising  in  larger  or  smaller  space,  as  required. 

STAR  stands  on  its  own  excellent  record  as  the  country's  leading  newspaper  pattern  feature  in  the  50c  price  range.  It 
has  exceptional  value  for  women  who  want  the  best  semi-high  fashions  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  STAR  keeps  pace  with  chang¬ 
ing  current  fashion  trends  and  is  serviced  with  simple  and  easy-to-follow  instructions.  These  fashions  reflect  intrinsic  beauty  and 
fill  the  need  for  smart,  inexpensive  feminine  apparel. 

STAR  is  for  the  woman  who  wants  the  experience  of  highly  skilled  fashion  designers  at  an  affordable  budget  for  fine 
clothing.  And,  remember,  STAR  PATTERNS  are  only  50c  delivered  to  your  readers. 

All  reader  orders  for  patterns  are  filled  without  delay,  with  rebates  paid  promptly  each  month  direct  to  each 
publication  by  General  Features  Coi-poration. 

You  are  assured  that  none  of  these  GFC  patterns  will  ever  be  offered  through  retail  outlets.  Every  design 
is  EXCLUSIVE  for  you  in  your  territory. 

If  your  pattern  returns  are  not  greatly  exceeding  the  comparable  months  of  previous  years,  we  suggest  that 
you  arrange  for  these  new  pattern  services  now.  A  collect  wire  will  bring  sample  releases  and  other  details  of 
our  profit-sharing  plan  to  you  without  any  obligation. 


The  World's  Leading  Imlependent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 
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editorial 

Detroit  Strike  Was  Costly 

TJEPRESENTATIVES  of  the  broadcasting  industry,  particularly 

its  trade  papers,  have  attempted  to  capitalize  on  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  increased  retail  sales  during  the  recent  Detroit  newspaper 
strike  as  proof  that  newspaper  ads  are  ineffective  and  therefore 
their  absence  was  having  little  if  any  effect  on  Christmas  buying. 

How  wrong  the  broadcasters  were  in  drawing  such  conclusions 
from  incomplete  data  is  proven  in  a  survey  just  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Michigan  State  University.  The 
survey  shows  that  while  there  was  a  $4  million  over-all  sales  gain  in 
the  Detroit  Metropolitan  area  during  the  strike  period  (which  fact 
the  broadcasters  have  completely  misinterpreted  and  distorted),  it 
was  due  to  booming  sales  in  the  suburbs.  Actually,  sales  in  the  down¬ 
town  area  declined  $35  million  during  the  strike,  according  to 
the  study. 

The  Michigan  State  analysis,  which  was  based  mostly  on  sales 
tax  returns,  is  one  of  the  greatest  testimonials  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  that  has  ever  been  written.  It  reflects  more  than  creditably 
on  the  influence  wielded  by  the  three  Detroit  newspapers  on  the 
community.  But  it  also  adds  to  the  growing  volume  of  data  showing 
that  wherever  a  community  is  deprived  of  its  newspapers  all  busi¬ 
ness  suffers. 

This  survey  shows  that  whereas  the  Detroit  area  was  suffering 
sales  losses,  the  suburban  areas  (particularly  those  with  their  own 
daily  newspaper)  were  registering  terrific  sales  increases.  In  other 
words,  when  general  business  conditions  are  good  customers  do  not 
just  naturally  gravitate  to  a  store.  They  have  to  be  attracted  by  ad¬ 
vertising,  particularly  newspaper  advertising.  People  react  to  a  sales 
message  in  newspapers.  They  do  not  react  if  the  sales  message  and/or 
the  newspaper  is  missing.  Newspapers  are  essential  to  the  economic 
well  being  of  the  business  community. 

Newsprint  Profits  and  P.  R. 

^IX  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  picked  a  good  time  to  con- 
^  duct  a  study  of  the  industry’s  public  relations  problems  among 
its  customers  (E  &  P,  March  17,  page  15).  When  those  customers— 
particularly  U.  S.  newspaper  publishers— get  a  look  at  the  1955 
financial  reports  of  about  a  dozen  newsprint  manufacturers,  which 
appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  relations  between  producer  and 
consumer  are  not  going  to  be  improved. 

Last  Fall,  when  a  price  increase  swept  through  the  newsprint 
industry  as  if  by  design,  the  manufacturers  delivered  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  reasons  and  explanations.  They  ranged  all  the  way  from  a 
statement  that  the  industiy'  could  no  longer  absorb  rising  costs  to 
another  one  that  more  money  was  needed  to  finance  expansion. 

Take  a  look  at  the  record!  In  1955,  the  major  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  had  an  over-all  increase  of  more  than 
15%  in  gross  operating  profits  on  an  increase  in  sales  of  approxi¬ 
mately  7.7%.  As  a  result,  the  securities  of  these  companies  have 
climbed  to  new  highs  and  are  still  going  up.  We  would  say  that 
the  manufacturers  had  shown  great  ability  to  take  care  of  rising 
costs  at  the  old  price  and  also  to  attract  about  all  the  venture  capital 
it  wants. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  might  have  a  public  relations  prob¬ 
lem.  They  sure  have!  A  lot  of  publishers  will  be  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  last  price  increase  was  absolutely  unwarranted  and 
unnecessary,  as  indicated  by  the  figures  above,  and  it  will  take  a  lot 
of  explaining  to  prove  otherwise. 


Took  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  | 
went  forth  to  meet  Him. 

— St.  John,  XII;  13. 
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Direct  Quotes 

“If  it  is  any  comfort  to  Margaret 
Truman,  a  newspaperman  is  perhaps  no 
better  or  no  worse  a  husband  than 
anyone  else.  It  depends  on  the  news¬ 
paperman.” 

—Editorial  in  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times 


“Pulitzer  gave  two  million  dollai  s  to 
Columbia  University  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  but  the  facts  are,  neither  the 
money  nor  the  practice  of  the  school 
have  answered  all  the  questions  connect¬ 
ed  with  journalism  education  and  the 
university.” 

—The  Rev.  E.  J.  Drummond,  academic 

vicepresident,  Marquette  University. 

*  «  * 

“Public  opinion  of  your  organization 
is  dependent  upon  what  people  read 
about  your  company  in  newspapers  and 
magazines — and  how  often.” 

— James  Cope,  vicepresident-public 
relations,  Chrysler  Corporation. 

♦  «  « 

“A  Former  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  once  complained 
that  Knight  editors  have  'put  bobby 
socks  on  the  Madonna.’  We  have — ^but 
we  have  kept  her  a  Madonna.” 

— Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
editor,  Knight  Newspapers 
*  «  « 

“We  are  now  living  in  a  time  of  spe¬ 
cialization,  and  the  one  commodity  vrhich 
newspapers  can  offer  in  wider  variety 
and  better  quality  than  any  competitor 
is  news.  Enteitainment  and  time  killers 
can  be  found  elsewhere.” 

—Kenneth  Mac  Donald,  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune 
*  *  « 

We  usually  dismiss  our  critics 
with  disdain,  for  they  disturb  our  com¬ 
placency.  It  is  not  true  that  it  is 
easier  to  be  critical  than  correct.  Try 
criticizing  yourself  sometime. 

— The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Kestino, 

St.  John’s  Evangelical  Church. 

Detroit. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  Figuring  Page  Costs 

¥  N  determining  mechanical  cost  per  page  for  a  small  daily  paper  I 
have  totaled  the  wages  of  floormen,  operators,  proofreaders,  ap¬ 
prentices,  pressmen,  stereotypers,  and  foremen.  By  dividing  the 
number  of  pages  into  the  total  wages  I  get  the  cost  per  page.  Is 
there  something  I  am  not  including  in  this  formula  as  I  am  way  low 
on  my  page  cost  for  small  5,000  daily  when  compared  to  small  daily 
page  cost  as  per  article  in  Editor  &  Publisher? 

Answers  from  E  &  P  Panel  Members: 

J  Undoubtedly  this  man  is  not  including  the  same  costs  that  other 
papers  of  his  size  are.  No  one  seems  to  understand  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  different  on  every  newspaper.  Maybe  he  has  a  non-union 
plant,  maybe  his  scale  is  very  low,  maybe  he  docs  not  have  tough 
bogus  clauses  and  uses  a  lot  of  boiler  plate  that  he  does  not  have  to 
reproduce.  Maybe  he  has  combination  men  in  his  press  and  stereo¬ 
type  room,  maybe  his  manning  clauses  are  much  lower.  I  could  go 
on  and  on  like  this  but  I  repeat  there  are  no  two  operations  enough 
alike  to  make  page  costs  accurate  enough  for  page  cost  comparison. 

Some  papers  have  bogus  clauses  and  some  don’t,  some  have 
tougher  bogus  clauses  than  others.  Some  papers  are  actually  as  far 
as  5  and  6  years  behind  on  their  bogus.  What  is  going  to  happen  to 
their  page  cost  comparison  when  they  do  get  enough  manpower  to 
set  the  bogus?  Also,  because  of  the  length  of  time  they  are  behind, 
they  will  be  setting  bogus  at  an  increased  scale  of  as  much  or  more 
than  20%  from  the  time  it  ran. 

Another  thing  is  teletype.  Some  papers  have  it,  some  don’t.  Some 
get  out  nearly  their  entire  news  composition  with  teletype  and  some 
just  have  the  telegraph  wire  on  all  news.  Some  get  just  part  of  the 
news  on  telet\'pe.  These  differences  of  operation  could  make  a  tre¬ 
mendous  difference  in  page  cost. 

2^  We  keep  a  record  of  the  amount  of  time  used  in  the  stereotype 
and  pressroom  by  employees  even  though  they  may  spend  some 
time  in  the  composing  room.  Then  we  compile  the  wages  and  hours 
in  the  composing  room  as  a  separate  unit  and  as  a  third  unit  we 
compile  the  wages  and  hours  by  our  perforator  girls.  The  total  salary 
of  each  department  is  divided  by  the  total  pages.  Thus  we  get  a  page 
cost  for  each  department.  Then  the  total  hours  are  divided  by  the 
total  pages  giving  the  man  hours  per  page  and  in  the  final  analysis 
we  total  all  three  classifications  for  a  total  page  cost  and  a  total  man 
hours. 

We  keep  these  records  from  year  to  year  and  compare  them  with 
the  same  week  a  year  ago. 

^  The  questioner  appears  to  have  used  the  correct  formula  for 
figuring  mechanical  cost  per  page.  I  do  not  see  the  moneys  paid 
machinists  or  photo-engravers  listed,  but  he  may  not  employ  such. 

I  imagine  that  his  surprisingly  low  page  cost  is  a  reflection  of 
many  things:  (a)  immediate  and  close  supervision,  non-diluted;  (b) 
reasonably  long  deadlines  and  freedom  from  the  over-staffing  required 
by  to-the-minute  press  starts;  (c)  one  edition;  (d)  a  versatile  crew; 
(e)  lack  of  feather-bedding  practices  on  the  part  of  workmen  AND 
management;  (f)  a  good  format;  (g)  good  and  adequate  equipment. 

I  have  heard  of  op^ations  where  the  man  hours  per  page  in  the 
composing  room  ran  as  low  as  four. 
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Bill  White  has  friends  and  admirers  who  swear  he  eats  newsprint, 
drinks  printer’s  ink,  and  breathes  headlines.  Readers  of  The  New  York 
Times  approve  the  regimen.  They  find  White’s  dispatches  from 
Washington  helpful  in  digesting  much  of  what  goes  on  there. 

William  Smith  White  went  on  a  news  diet  while  still  an  undergraduate 
at  the  University  of  Texas.  At  17  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Austin 
Statesman.  At  20  he  was  working  for  The  Associated  Press. 

From  1926  until  World  War  II  Bill  White  chased  news  for  the  AP 
in  Austin,  Dallas,  Washington,  and  New  York.  In  1939  he  was  made 
the  AP’s  war  editor. 

But  sitting  at  a  news  desk  after  Pearl  Harbor  made  Bill  restive.  He 
joined  the  Infantry,  was  felled  by  spinal  meningitis,  discharged  in  1942. 
Within  months  he  was  in  Europe  wearing  the  battle  dress  of  an 
AP  war  correspondent. 

From  D-Day  on,  when  he  covered  the  invasion.  Bill  White  was  almost 
constantly  in  action.  He  covered  the  First  Canadian  and  Second 
British  armies,  marched  into  Paris  with  LeClerc’s  Second  Armored 
Division,  entered  Germany  with  the  first  outfit  to  reach  German  soil. 

Since  1945,  Bill  White  has  been  covering  major  Washington 
assignments  for  The  New  York  Times.  Few  reporters,  if  any,  know  the 
Senate  better  than  he  does,  or  the  Senators.  In  1952,  w'hen  nationalist 
disturbances  upset  South  Africa,  he  spent  several  months  there 
reporting  and  explaining  the  situation  in  a  series  of  notable  dispatches. 
Last  year,  in  “The  Taft  Story,’’  he  wrote  a  biography  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

Bill  White  is  one  of  hundreds  of  dedicated  men  on  the  staff  of 
The  New  York  Times.  They  work  as  a  team  all  over  the  world  to  produce 
a  daily  newspaper  that  is  alert  and  vigorous,  interesting  and 
informing,  different  from  any  other.  They  put  more  into  it.  Readers 
get  more  out  of  it.  So  do  advertisers. 

Sl)c  Neto  0ork  Simes 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


'You’re  right 
with  White 


Arnold  SewtMn 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Ridder  Family  Purchases 
Both  Pasadena  Newspapers 


California  Holdings  Are  Enlarged 
In  ‘Over  $4  Million’  Transaction 

Ity  Caniphell  ^  atnon 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Purchase  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  newspapers  of 
Pasadena  is  announced  by  Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 

The  Pasadena  Star-News  was  acquired  from  interests 
headed  by  W.  F.  Prisk  and  Mrs.  Neva  Prisk  Paddock,  and  the 
Pasadena  Independent  from  Emer  D.  Bates  and  Associates. 

The  action  will  be  formalized  in  announcements  in  the 
Sunday  editions  of  the  two  newspapers. 

Completion  of  negotiations  - , - - - — -  —  . 

brings  to  six  the  number  of  newspaper  m 

Ridder  newspapers  purchased  the  Ridder  group  is  an  m- 
within  the  past  three  and  one 

half  years.  The  Pasadena  price  is  expected  that,  according 

was  reported  as  “over  $4,000,-  newspapers 

,t  '  Will  be  published  from  a  single 

The  others  are  the  Son  Jose  the  Star-News  is  ex- 

Mereury  and  News,  bought  for  P®cted  to  prove  the  joint  base, 
more  than  $3,500,000  without  Circulations  of  the  Pasadena 
real  estate,  and  the  Long  PaP"%  daily. 

Beach  Press-Telegram  and  In-  Cong  Beach  newspapers, 

dependent,  a  dual-ownership  acquired  i,®’, 

purchase  rumored  in  the  five  ^he  Press-Telegram  then 

million  dollar  neighborhood.  published  by  W.  F.  Prisk,  who 
Vincent  J.  Manno  of  New  subsequently  became  president 
York  served  as  broker  and  con-  chairman  of  the  board  of 
lultant  in  the  Pasadena  trans-  ‘^e  company  Publishing  the 

Pasadena  Star-News.  The  other 


14  Papers  in  Family 


daily  then  purchased  was  the 
Long  Beach  Independent,  pub- 


The  purchase  expands  to  14  lished  by  Lawrence  A.  Collins 
ithe  newspapers  owned  by  the  Sr. 

ascendants  of  Herman  Ridder,  The  properties  purchased 
firho  established  the  New  York  three  years  ago  were  placed 
•Staats-Zeitung  in  1890.  News-  undef  the  ownership  of  sepa- 
I  paper  ownership  was  expanded  rate  Ridder  subsidiaries.  Her- 
iby  the  Ridder  Brothers — Ber-  man  H.  Ridder,  son  of  Presi- 
jaard  H.,  Joseph  E.  and  Victor  dent  Bernard  Herman  Ridder 
{F. — and  publisherships  are  now  of  the  publishing  organization, 
jin  the  hands  of  a  third  genera-  has  been  Long  Beach  publisher 
*  tion  of  Bidders.  Eight  sons  of  since  the  purchase  in  the  name 
tile  brothers  hold  executive  posi-  of  Twin  Coast  Publications, 
tions.  Inc. 

Presumably  a  third-genera-  The  dual  purchase  at  Long 
tion  Ridder  will  be  named  to  Beach  was  completed  less  than 
rpublishership  of  the  joint  Pasa-  a  month  after  the  Ridder  in- 
dena  properties.  Transfer  of  terests  obtained  the  San  Jose 
Bernard  J.  Ridder  from  the  dailies  from  the  Hayes  family. 
New  York  Journal  of  Com-  Joseph  B.  Ridder,  previously 
^•wrce  to  the  coast  position  has  general  manager  of  the  St. 
Ibeen  mentioned  as  a  possibility.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer 
I  Management  will  be  locally  Press,  has  been  publisher  since 
I  based  and  will  operate  inde-  the  San  Jose  papers  were 
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bought  in  the  name  of  North¬ 
west  Publications,  Inc. 

Began  in  Depression 

A  depression-born  tabloid 
weekly,  the  Pasadena  Independ¬ 
ent  entered  the  ranks  of  dail¬ 
ies  Jan.  1,  1948,  by  adding  a 
mid-week  issue  and  publishing 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thurs¬ 
days,  Fridays  and  Sundays. 
The  Independent  began  as  a 
free-distribution  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  by  Emer  D.  Bates  and 
Frederick  Runyon,  late  editor, 
as  partners. 

By  the  time  of  its  entry  into 
the  five-day  field  the  Independ¬ 
ent  claimed  32,000  paid  circu¬ 
lation  at  40  cents  monthly. 

The  Independent  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  ideas  developed  and 
considered  for  years  by  Co¬ 
founder  Runyon,  EDITOR  & 
Publisher  was  once  advised  by 
his  son,  veteran  editor  of  the 
Independent.  The  elder  Mr. 
Runyon  was  with  several  San 
Francisco  dailies.  He  later  was 
associated  with  the  late  F.  W. 
Kellogg  in  founding  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Post  and  the  Southern 
California  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers  group  which  the  late  C!ol. 
Ira  C.  Copley  purchased  in 
1930. 

The  present  editor  has  been 
associated  with  the  Independ¬ 
ent  since  its  founding.  He 
formerly  was  sports  editor, 
Pasadena  Post;  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Glendale  News-Press,  and 
a  radio  writer. 

The  Prisk  Story 

The  story  of  the  Pasadena 
Star-News  is  principally  the 
story  of  William  Frederick 
Prisk  and  the  late  Charles  H. 
Prisk,  brothers  who  began  an 
amazing  newspaper  career  in 
the  small  gold  mining  com¬ 
munity  of  Grass  Valley. 

Founding  the  Grass  Valley 
Telegraph  in  the  1880’s,  the 
brothers  later  expanded  into 
Southern  California  to  become 
publishers  of  both  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram  and  of 
the  Pasadena  Star-News. 


“Will”  Prisk  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  separate  companies 
operating  the  Long  Beach  and 
Pasadena  newspapers  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  in  1940. 

With  the  sale  of  the  Long 
Beach  afternoon  daily  to  the 
Ridder  interests,  Mr.  Prisk  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  board 
and  publisher,  Pasadena  Star- 
News.  His  niece,  Neva  Prisk 
Paddock,  assumed  the  titles  of 
president  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher.  Her  husband,  Charles 
W.  Paddock,  the  famous  runner, 
died  in  the  Marine  Corps  while 
on  wartime  leave  as  Star-News 
general  manager. 

Active  in  8.5th  Year 

Will  Prisk’s  leadership  of 
both  properties  was  assumed  in 
wartime.  Despite  his  advanced 
years — he  was  born  April  2, 
1870 — he  set  up  a  system  of  bi¬ 
weekly  visits  to  Pasadena  to 
alternate  direction  of  the  Press- 
Telegram  and  the  Star-News. 

• 

Scripps  Co.  Seeks 
Enquirer  Stock 

Cincinnati 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  which  owns 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  offered  to  buy  stock 
and  voting  trust  certificates  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc. 
The  S-H  group  includes  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  evening  daily. 
The  Enquirer  is  morning  and 
Sunday. 

In  a  letter  to  directors  of  the 
Enquirer,  which  one  director 
posted  on  the  employes’  bul¬ 
letin  board,  Mr.  Howard  said 
the  offer  would  net  a  substan¬ 
tial  profit  to  the  present  hold¬ 
ers  of  shares  who  acquired 
them  at  the  initial  price  of  $10 
in  1952. 

Mr.  Howard’s  letter  preceded 
by  a  few  days  the  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  Enquirer  directors  called 
for  March  23.  He  put  a  June 
15  deadline  on  the  offer  and 
referred  also  to  the  report 
that  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  investment  concern,  in¬ 
tends  to  sell  its  holdings  of 
$1,476,000  of  convertible  junior 
debentures  “within  the  week.” 
The  debentures,  if  converted 
into  common  stock,  would  rep¬ 
resent  about  37%  of  the  out¬ 
standing  shares. 
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Washington  Guild 
Signs  5- Year  Contract 


for  night  work  is  incorporated 
in  the  new  minimum.  This  mini¬ 
mum  would  increase  by  $3  a 
year  to  $140  on  Dec.  1,  1959. 

At  least  half  of  the  experi¬ 
enced  reporters,  photographers, 
editorial  writers  and  editors 


Being  on  Duty 
Via  Telephone 


^  editorial  writers  and  editors  T  I 

The  ruling  body  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  side-  would  be  paid  at  least  $150  a  J.STI  t  HjIhOU^IT 

stepped  a  dynamite-laden  showdown  with  some  200  Wash-  week  in  the  first  year  of  the 

ington,  D.C.  members  this  week  when  it  permitted  the  local  contract.  By  next  Dec.  1,  60%  Chester,  Pt. 

to  sign  a  five-year  contract  with  the  Washington  Post  and  would  at  l^st  $150;  on  publisher  of  the  Chetttr 

Formal  approval  of  the  Inter-  Th®  key  change  was  a  new  $155  "  cause”  to  fire  a  reporter  who 

-national  Executive  Board,  how-  clause  on  reopening  the  con-  80%  would  MMive  at  least  $160.  1,^^  ^bout  his  whereabouts, 

ever  was  withheld  and  the  tract  after  two  years,  and  after  The  $160  fi^re  la  $10  a  week  arbitrator  has  ruled, 
wrs'hinot™  local’s  officers  were  four  years,  for  discussion  of  atoye  the  told  s  wage  proeran,  ^he  case  invoLed  Robert 

renrimandeH  in  a  resolution.  conditions  other  than  wages.  eOy  Schulin,  who  covered  an  early 

reprimanded  m  a  reso  ution.  ^  ^  ^  10%  differential  above  ^^ming  accident  story  by  teli 

Other  Locals  on  Notice  termined  by  fluctuations  in  the  wage  minimum  ^  for  news  p^one  from  his  home.  The 
The  intent  of  the  declaration,  cost-of-living  index.  departmental  editors.  Guild,  in  his  behalf,  contended 

drafted  by  a  special  committee  When  the  negotiations  were  General  Increases  that  the  reporter  did  not  lie 


lied  about  his  whereabout!, 
an  arbitrator  has  ruled. 

The  case  involved  Robert 
Schulin,  who  covered  an  early 
morning  accident  story  by  tele- 


termined  by  fluctuations  in  the  the  wage  minimuni  for  news  pbone  from  his  home.  The 


and  departmental  editors. 
General  Increases 


Guild,  in  his  behalf,  contended 
that  the  reporter  did  not  lie 


after  lEB  voted  to  allow  the  completed  originally  in  Febru-  Increases  of  $2.75  to  $4.50  in  about  being  on  duty  at  the 
signing  of  the  contract  “in  the  ary  the  Washington  local  was  the  minimum  weekly  wage  for  hospital  because  he  was  on  duty 
light  of  revisions”  negotiated  forbidden  by  the  lEB  to  sign  the  bulk  of  commercial  depart-  in  the  sense  that  he  had  ob- 
a  week  ago,  was  to  put  the  the  contract,  under  penalties  as  ment  employes  the  first  year,  tained  the  story  by  telephone, 
other  ANG  locals  on  notice  that  severe  as  expulsion  from  the  with  yearly  increases  thereafter.  “It  may  be  important  at  t 
similar  long-term  agreements  union.  This  action  was  tempered  General  increases  for  other  em-  particular  time  that  the  pub- 
will  be  frowned  upon.  with  instructions  to  the  ANG  ployes  ranging  from  $1.75  to  lisher  knows,  or  can  ascertain. 

The  special  committee  in-  officers  to  assist  the  local  com-  $3.50  per  week  the  first  year  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain 
eluded  Dan  McLaughlin,  Eliza-  mittee  in  obtaining  modification  with  similar  increases  provided  reporter,”  ruled  Arbitrator  Paul 


beth,  N.J.;  Ed  Marciniak,  Chi-  of  the  objectionable  clauses, 
cago;  and  Charles  E.  Perlik  Jr.,  Stability  Recognized 

ANG’s  secretary-treasurer  who  duration  of 

led  the  fight  to  reject  the  five-  agreement  are  described  as 
year  pact.  unprecedented  in  the  newspaper 

A  Reprimand  industry,  but  spokesmen  for  the 

Their  resolution  declared:  Post  and  Times-Herald  said  the 

“The  lEB  upholds  the  recom-  stability  in  employe  relations 
mendation  of  its  Contracts  Com-  assured  by  it  permitted  the 


for  each  of  the  ensuing  four  Lane  Ives.  “In  such  case,  if 
years.  the  reporter  is  on  duty  else- 

Three  weeks’  vacation  after  where  and  can  not  be  located 
one  year  of  service.  The  pre-  at  the  time,  there  is  no  ques- 
vious  schedule  provided  two  tion  involved  of  his  integrity 


unprecedented  in  the  newspaper  »v«euu.e  proviueu  i,wo  mvuivcu  n.s  uuegruy 

industry,  but  spokesmen  for  the  vacation  after  one  or  dependability.  However,  if 

Post  and  Times-Herald  said  the  three  "“ted,  he  owes  the  duty  to 

.tabiUty  in  employe  relations 


iiie  icjd  uuiiuiua  me  iccuiii-  bmuiiity  in  ciupivyc  .  .  -  .  •  i-fi _ _ _ 4.  j  i. 

mendation  ot  its  Contracts  Com-  assured  by  it  permitted  the  A-itomatic  reopen, nK  of  the  f'«"“  or  a 

mittee  to  withhold  approval  but  many  improvements  in  scale  1^!  ■ 


permit  signing  of  the  Wash-  and  other  conditions.  The  con- 
ington  Post  &  Times-Herald  tract  replaces  a  two-year  one 
proposed  settlement.  that  expired  last  Sept.  1. 


Labor  Department’s  consumer  ^k®  scene  of  the  news  he  is 
price  index  shows  a  2.2%  expected  to  cover  if,  in  fact,  he 


‘The  lEB  instructs  its  of- 


that  expired  last  Sept.  1.  au  me  ei.u  twe 

Based  on  a  recognition  of  years  three  years  or  four  years 


average  rise  at  the  end  of  two  at  home. 

years,  three  years  or  four  years.  "It  is  no  answer  to  a  dere- 


ficers  to  draw  up  a  program  to  journalists  as  professional  peo- 


in  addition,  reopening  on  wages  fiction  of  this  duty  that  the 
are  pei-mitted  if  the  price  in-  reporter  believes  he  can  cover 


deter  local  Guilds  from  enter-  pie,  the  contract  provides  an-  .•(To  "  in  an^^  hir  aslignm7ni  equally  well  b 

taming,  engaging  in  or  bargain-  nual  increases  in  salary  above  ^  ^  telephone  from  a  distance,  that 

mg  on,  and  accepting  long-term  minimum  scales  to  a  progres-  '  contract  may  be  re-  ke  is  motivated  bv  a  normal 


contracts. 

“The  lEB  instructed  its  Con- 


telephone  from  a  distance,  that 
he  is  motivated  by  a  normal 


sively  larger  proportion  of  news  ^  T  alf  non^ag?  pr^-  kumanpropensitytoavold  pun- 
LTJr.fr, vLons  on  Dec.  1,  1957;Td"on  -k-ent,  or  that  the^Publisher 


stitution  and  Collective  Bar-  four  years,  at  least  90%  of  all  overtime  ’and  vacations  sustained  no  loss.  It  is  not 

gaining  Committees  to  devise  experienced  reporters,  editors,  ^  1959  ®n  abstract  consideration  of 

constitutional  provisions  which  editorial  writers  and  photogra-  ^  '  1  j’j  '  »  .  ..  ethics,  but  a  real  and  practical 

would  prevent  repetition  of  the  phers  must  be  paid  a  salary  of  arbitrations  and  a  obligation  to  disclose  the  fact, 

crisis  which  arose  in  Washing-  no  less  than  $160  a  week.  j  concernine  unforeseen  necessary  by  the  nature 

ton.  Other  provisions  include  unforeseen  work.  Failnre  in  thi. 


“The  lEB  instructs  its  of- 


V  t  n  e  r  provisions  include 
higher  minimums  rising  pro- 


ficers  to  dispatch  ANG  staff  to  gressively  each  year,  additional  ^ 

any  local  bargaining  situation  annual  pay  increased  to  all  em-  PllbliHlling  Center 
threatened  by  a  long  term  con-  ployes  covered,  and  a  large  in-  Expense  Doubled 


technological  improvements. 

Publishing  Center 


of  the  work.  Failure  in  this 
respect  destroys  the  usefulness 
of  the  reporter,  and  constitutes 
good  and  reasonable  cause  for 
discharge.” 


tract.  itial  increase  in  annual  vaca-  Cijiveland  • 

“The  lEB  deplores  the  lack  tions.  The  contract  also  assures  gterline  E  Graham  nresi-  m.-i 

of  full  cooperation  on  the  part  at  least  the  present  ratio  of  Forest  City  Pub-  Tourney  Off 

of  the  Washington  local’s  ne-  union  meinbership  and  contains  jigging  Co.,  has  announced  the  Belc 

gotiatine  committee,  the  com-  ^  senes  of  provisos  to  protect  r»f\rv\nor\\T  la  IntrAaflnsv  AJA  100  TIia  o  K  1  a  a  HPiMi 


gotiating  committee,  the  corn- 


company  is  investing  $4,640,120 


Beloit,  Wis. 
The  Marbles  Tournament 


mittee’s  inattention  to  the  Col-  economic  development  of  its  E.  sponsored  annually  by  The  Be- 

lective  Bargaining  Program  of  teclinological  changes.  jg^j^  publishine  center.  loit  Daily  News  will  not  be  held 


the  ANG,  the  committee’s  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  impact  of  its 


Retroactive  to  Dec.  1 


18th  Street  publishing  center.  loit  Daily  News  will  not  be  held 
The  original  contract  for  con-  this  Spring,  according  to  Wal- 


Major  features  of  the  con-  struction  of  the  center,  where  ter  A.  Strong,  publisher.  Among 


actions  on  the  entire  ANG,  and  tract,  retroactive  to  last  Dec.  both  the  Plain  Dealer  (mom-  the  factors  which  influenced  the 


the  threats  of  local  officers  to  1: 
defy  lEB  directives. 


ing)  and  the  News  (evening)  management  to  abandon  spon- 
Immediate  increases  in  mini-  are  to  be  housed  sometime  this  sorship  of  the  mibs  jamboree 


“Rnally,  the  lEIB  points  out  mum  weekly  salary  scales  for  year,  was  for  $2,250,000. 


were  the  shortage  of  newsprint 


that  the  recently  negotiated  experienced  reporters  and  pho-  Mr.  Graham  said  additional  and  manpower,  and  the  growth 

changes  came  about  only  after  togrraphers  from  $118.50  to  $128.  costs  resulted  from  changes  in  of  the  tournament  to  a  size  dif- 

lEB  intervention.”  An  existing  wage  differential  the  original  plans.  ficult  to  sunervise. 


ficult  to  supervise. 
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Republican  and  Democratic  Publicists 
Count  on  ‘Spot  News’  and  Advertising 

They  See  Function  of  Newspapers 
In  Campaign  Unaffected  by  TV  Use 

Washington 

Even  if  the  chief  contenders  for  the  Presidency  this  year 
sliould  campaign  mostly  via  television  the  men  who  keep  the 
political  publicity  machines  oiled  believe  that  the  usual  amount 
of  “spot  news”  will  be  generated  for  the  newspapers. 

The  director  of  publicity  for  — - , -  - 

the  Democratic  National  Com-  reassured  the  press: 

mittee,  Samuel  C.  Brightman,  “We  do  plan  to  use  political 
and  the  director  of  public  rela-  advertising  in  newspapers,”  the 
tions  for  the  Republican  Na-  Democrats’  spokesman  declared, 
tional  Committee,  L.  Richard  “There  was  a  substantial  ex- 
Guylay,  are  agreed  on  this  penditure  (by  Democratic  cam- 
point.  They  replied  in  kind  to  paign  fund  standards)  on  news- 
a  query  posed  by  Editor  &  paper  advertising  in  1952,  much 
L  Richard  Guylay  PUBLISHER.  of  it  in  connection  with  broad-  Samuel  C.  Briqhtman 

..  ,  _  casts  and  telecasts,  it  is  true, 

About  the  SHIUC  wta 


Taft’s  Victory 
Engineer  Steers 
GOP  Express 

Washi.ngto.n 
The  political  “battle  page”  al¬ 
ready  is  a  fact  in  almost  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  says  the  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  answer  to  Demo¬ 
cratic  demands  that  the  “one 
party  press  stop  playing  favor¬ 
ites.” 

And,  says  L.  Richard  Guy- 
lay,  the  battle  of  words  is  get¬ 
ting  first  page  play,  with  most 
news  editors  going  out  of  their 
way — “leaning  over  backward” 
—to  insure  an  equable  presen¬ 
tation. 

“Sometimes,  the  reaction  we 
get  is  the  opposite  to  that  which 
the  Democrats  complain  about: 
some  of  our  people  think  the 
political  play  is  just  the  other 
way.  Certainly  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son,  Estes  Kefauver,  and  Ave- 
rell  Harriman  are  not  being 
neglected. 

Usually  Balanced 
••Naturally  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  news  when¬ 
ever  he  speaks  on  any  subject. 
That’s  always  true.  But  when¬ 
ever  the  President  has  a  press 
conference  or  otherwise  makes 
news  and  it  lands  on  the  first 
page  you’ll  pretty  generally 
find  that  the  editors  have  been 
careful  to  dig  up  a  Democratic 
Party  story  for  the  first  page. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


Publisher.  of  it  in  connection  with  broad- 

..  ^  _  casts  and  telecasts,  it  is  true, 

ut  e  Same  considering  sub- 

Mr.  Brightman  said:  “I  think  stantial  expenditures  in  1956. 
the  spot  news  will  be  about  the  ace  fully  appreciative  of 

same  as  in  past  campaigns —  tjje  special  merits  of  newspa- 
speeches,  press  conferences,  an-  pgr  advertising.” 
nouncements  of  campaign  sched¬ 
ules,  statements  on  issues  and  Demonstrating  Belief 

the  general  riposte  and  parry  The  Republicans,  too,  count 

of  a  political  campaign.  heavily  on  newspaper  messages 

“I  do  not  see  why  the  fact  to  get  their  case  across  to  the 
that  many  major  speeches  will  voters.  Mr.  Guylay  observed 
be  televised  should  affect  news-  that  the  GOP  has  already  dem- 
paper  coverage  of  them.  People  onstrated  its  belief  in  the  power 
who  heard  them  on  radio  or  'TV  of  newspaper  advertising  with 
will  want  to  read  about  them  its  current  campaign  on  the 
in  their  newspaper  and  they  “farm”  question, 
will  look  to  the  press  for  re-  “While  TV  advertising  has  a 
ports  on  the  reaction  to  them  unique  advantage,”  he  com- 
f®*"  editorial  comment  on  mented,  “there  are  many  things 
them.”  that  can  be  accomplished  only 

Opposition’s  Answers  through  printed  advertising  and 
xf,  _ u  we  are  well  aware  of  that.” 


Opposition’s  Answers 
Mr.  Guylay  said:  “Even  though 
major  speeches  will  be  telecast 
over  a  national  TV  network. 


‘Battle  Pages’  on  Air 
Just  one  more  question. 


there  will  be  a  vast  amount  of  pigase.  In  view  of  Democratic 
spot  news  on  a  day  to  day  Chairman  Butler’s  request  that 
basis.  In  any  campaign,  the  newspapers  generally  conduct 
major  speeches  usually  set  the  “battle  pages”  to  present  state- 
constructive  political  line  and  nients  from  the  two  major 
give  ^  the  details  of  the  record  parties,  are  the  broadcasters 
of  either  party.  being  a.sked  to  provide  similar 

“But  the  charge  and  counter  n,,biio  <»ervirp? 
charge  is  usually  a  matter  of  ^  Guylay  replied-  “I  get 
spot  news  development  and  I  ,,  fu 

i  i  1  1.  £  the  impression  that  both  the 

would  say  that  at  least  75%  of  ..  j  ...  _ 

....  ,  -ii  u  f  XL  radio  and  TV  industry  are  mov- 

political  news  will  be  of  the  .  •  xu  *  j-  x-  .  u 

latter  nature.  In  this  category  LI* 
would  obvioualy  also  be  all  J  “/  J 

onawAro  ta  cr\AA/»nAa  ^ 


answers  to  major  speeches  by 
the  opposition.” 

Substantial  Ad  Fund 
Will  expenditures  for  political 
advertising  in  newspapers  be 
curtailed  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  expense  of  television 
campaigning  ? 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Bright- 


to-face  debates.  In  the  1954 
campaign,  CBS  featured  a  series 
of  Hall-Mitchell  debates  (be- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Profiles  of  the  party  publicists 
are  by  Jamas  J.  Butler,  Washington 
Correspondent  for  E  &  P. 


Samuel  C.  Brightman 

It’s  City  Room 
Technique  That 
Dems  Employ 

Washington 
By  the  basic  test  in  the  art 
of  commercialized  promotion, 
Sam  Brightman  qualifies:  he 
profoundly  believes  in  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  its  salability. 

The  product  is  the  Democratic 
Party  and  its  nominee  for 
office.  The  market  place  is  the 
election  booth  at  which  the 
preferences  of  the  voters  will 
be  registered  in  November. 

Sam  Brightman  is  Samuel  C. 
Brightman,  45-year-old  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Publicity  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee.  A 
former  newspaperman,  he  goes 
to  the  post  in  this  year’s  sweep- 
stakes  with  experience  and  a 
record  of  performance  com- 
pileo  over  a  period  of  eight 
years  in  topflight  party  pub¬ 
licity  work. 

And  a  plus  factor  that  counts 
heavily  is  an  apprenticeship 
served  under  the  late  Charles 
Michelson — brief,  but  impress¬ 
ing.  Brightman  sums  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  Michelson  simply: 
“He  wrote  the  book  by  which 
all  campaign  publicity  is  run 
today.” 

2  Issues  That  Count 
Put  the  question  directly  to 
the  publicity  chief,  “Are  you» 
going  to  win  in  November?”' 
and  you  get  a  poker-faced;. 
“Yes.”  Ask  him  the  question,. 
(Continued  on  page  61)< 
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Newsprint 
Mills  Report 
Earnings  Up 


Earnings  reports  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  newsprint  manufacturing 
companies  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  reflect  the  un¬ 
precedented  demand  for  paper 
that  developed  in  1955. 

Industry-wide  the  papermak- 
ers  enjoyed  an  increase  of 
about  15%  in  net  earnings  over 
the  previous  good  year  1954. 
{See  Chart.) 

They  have  gone  into  1956 
with  a  continuing  demand  that 
exceeds  mill  capacity,  contracts 
for  all  available  tonnage,  the 
benefits  of  dollar  parity  and  a 
higher  price.  Most  of  the 
manufacturers  have  been  bill¬ 
ing  an  additional  $4  a  ton  since 
Jan.  1 — a  base  price  of  $131  a 
ton.  The  increase  was  deferred 
from  Nov.  1. 

“The  present  condition  of  the 
market,”  advised  Douglas  W. 
Ambridge,  president  of  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  “is 
such  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  North  American  indus¬ 
try  to  exert  every  possible  ef¬ 
fort  to  produce  every  ton  of 
paper  which  can  be  produced 
during  1956  if  further  difficul¬ 
ties  are  to  be  avoided.” 

Earlier  Target  Date 

The  unprecedented  demand 
for  newsprint  has  come  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Ambridge  told  Abitibi 
stockholders,  but  substantially 
increased  orders  have  come 
also  from  Europe,  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Australasia. 

Mills  have  been  running  ma¬ 
chines  at  record  speeds  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  tonnage  not  only 
to  meet  current  delivery  com¬ 
mitments  but  to  catch  up  on  a 
backlog  of  unfilled  orders  and 
at  the  same  time  try  to  re¬ 
build  stockpiles. 

The  target  date  for  startup 
of  the  new  276-inch  newsprint 
machine  at  the  Kenora  mill  of 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co. 
has  been  stepped  up  by  some 
six  weeks  to  Jan.  1,  1957.  This 
$17  million  investment  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newsprint  production  by 
30%.  M  &  O’s  order  backlog 
may  not  be  finally  overcome 
until  1957,  shareholders  were 
told. 

The  output  of  the  No.  10  ma¬ 
chine,  which  will  be  balanced 
for  speeds  up  to  2,599  feet  a 
minute,  has  been  sold  under 
long-term  contracts  in  a  10- 
state  market  area. 

M  &  O’s  operating  earnings 


How  Newsprint  Company  Profits  Rose  for  1955 

Net  Earnings 

Per  Share 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

Price  Bros.  . 

.  $  9,172,873 

$  8,075,890 

$4.09 

$3.59 

Consolidated  . 

.  13,747,019 

11,848,327 

2.68 

2.31 

Powell  River  . 

.  12,197,018 

11,258,311 

2.90 

2.68 

Abitibi  . 

.  13,936,026 

10,625,901 

3.20 

2.49 

Donnaconna  . 

.  1,822,659 

1,243,995 

4.80 

3.28 

Donohue  Bros. 

.  872,373 

791,590 

2.91 

2.64 

Great  Lakes  . 

.  3,393,185 

3,143,011 

2.81 

2.45 

Southland  . 

.  4,217,567 

3,899,747 

9.39 

8.68 

St.  Croix  . . 

.  1,443,084 

1,361,636 

2.55 

2.41 

Great  Northern  . 

.  4,964,692 

4,137,621 

4.46 

3.97 

Minn.  &  Ontario  . 

.  7,400,000 

6,067,570 

5.75 

4.71 

Maclaren  Co.  . 

.  3,603,403 

2,819,854 

7.21 

5.64 

Crown  Zell . 

.  44,128,000 

36,515,000 

3.11 

2.58 

International  . 

.  83,105,016 

73,489,746 

7.54 

6.71 

— the  company  sells  a  great 
variety  of  paper  products  — 
represented  19%  of  net  sales — 
greater  than  in  any  previous 
year. 


All  ’56  Tonnage  Sold 

Harold  S.  Foley,  president, 
reported  to  Powell  River  Co. 
shareholders  that  all  the  ton¬ 
nage  that  can  be  produced  in 
1956  has  been  sold  on  contract. 
Last  year  Powell  River  upped 
its  output  to  392,321  tons  of 
newsprint,  from  375,951  in  1954. 

Improvement  in  net  earnings 
— from  $2.68  to  $2.90  per  share 
— was  due  mainly  to  increased 
newsprint  production  and  sales, 
higher  earnings  by  subsidiary 
operations,  reduced  U.S.  ex¬ 
change  loss,  and  a  reduction  in 
federal  income  taxes,  Mr.  Foley 
stated. 

Sales  of  Consolidated  Paper 
Corp.  were  down  from  $100 
million  to  $98.7  million,  due  to 
a  loss  of  40,000  tons  during 
work  stoppages,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  finished  1955  with  net 
profit  of  $13,747,019,  about 
$2,000,000  better  than  1954 
profit. 

Mobile  Output  in  Sept. 

Although  there  have  been  de¬ 
lays  due  to  late  deliveries  of 
steel,  the  International  Paper 
Company’s  new  newsprint  mill 
at  Mobile,  Ala.  is  now  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  operation  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
105,000  tons  annually. 

In  addition,  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national  is  continuing  a  mill 
speedup  program  which  has 
added  163,000  tons  to  the  rated 
capacity  since'  1946  and  will 


bring  the  total  capacity  of  IP 
mills  there  to  920,000  tons  late 
this  year. 

These  developments  were  de¬ 
scribed  this  week  in  the  report 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
John  H.  Hinman,  to  sharehold¬ 
ers.  It  showed  record  sales  and 
earnings  in  all  branches  of  the 
paper  business. 

IP’s  Canadian  mills  produced 
864,469  tons  of  newsprint  last 
year;  about  20,000  tons  more 
than  in  1954. 


Edmund  Duffy 
Joins  Newsday 


Griffin  Receives 
Rail  Group’s  Award 

"Washington 
Julian  Griffin,  transportation 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press,  has  been  selected  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  1955 


Griffin 


Journalism 
Award  of  the 
Federation  for 
Railway  Prog¬ 
ress  “in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his 
clear  and  ob¬ 
jective  report¬ 
ing  of  news  of 
the  transporta¬ 
tion  industry.” 

The  award,  consisting  of  a 
scroll  and  a  $100  U.  S.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bond,  was  presented  at 
the  Fedei-ation’s  annual  dinner 
here  March  22. 

Mr.  Griffin  joined  the  Press 
in  1930  as  a  reporter.  Since 
1948  he  has  written  a  daily 
column  entitled,  “Ship  and 
Shore”  which  embraces  news, 
features  and  personalities  in 
the  realm  of  railroad  and  Great 
Lakes  transportation. 


Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Edmund  Duffy,  three-time 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Newsday  as 
editorial  cartoonist,  Publisher 
Alicia  Patterson  announced. 

Mr.  Duffy  has  been  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  the  past 
eight  years.  From  1924  to  1948 
he  was  on  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  where  he  w'on  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  1930,  1933  and  19.39. 

At  Newsday  Mr.  Duffy’s  car¬ 
toons  will  alternate  with  those 
of  Cliff  Rogerson.  Paul  Back, 
who  has  also  drawn  editorial 
cartoons,  will  concentrate  on 
other  art  work  for  the  paper. 

Asked  why  he  left  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  for  Newsday, 
Mr.  Duffy  said,  “It  was  very 
simple.  I  wanted  to  get  back  to 
newspaper  cartooning  again.” 


Editor’s  Citizenship 
Lost  by  Court  Order 

Chicago 

An  order  for  the  denaturali¬ 
zation  of  Leo  Fisher,  58,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Narodini  Glasnik,  a 
Croation  language  newspaper, 
has  been  signed  by  Federal 
Judge  Sam  Perry.  The  order 
followed  conviction  of  Fisher 
by  a  jury  here  last  week  for 
concealing  his  Communist  party 
membership  prior  to  his  natur¬ 
alization  on  Sept.  4,  1945. 

Fisher  is  expected  to  appeal 
the  case,  thus  delaying  action 
on  his  deportation. 
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‘Model  Law’  Drafted 
For  Carrier  Insurance 


The  Department  of  Labor  is 
drafting  a  “model”  statute 
which  would  bring  newspaper 
carrier  boys  under  coverage  for 
workmen’s  compensation  insur¬ 
ance  in  all  states. 

“If  regulations  already  put 
into  the  measure  should  be 
adopted  and  enforced,  between 
500,000  and  650,000  independent 
newspaper-boys  would  become 
employes  of  newspapers  and 
would  compel  publishers  to 
make  payments  in  accordance 
with  earnings  of  such  ‘em¬ 
ployes,’  ”  says  the  March  Bul¬ 
letin  of  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 

It  was  pointed  out  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  apparently  has  taken 
into  consideration  the  more 
liberal  court  decisions  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  rulings  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  New  Jersey  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

New  York  Has  Law 
A  New  York  State  law,  on 
the  books  since  July,  1953,  pro- 
ndes  that  newspaperboys  are 
deemed  to  be  employes  for  the 
purposes  of  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  injury  and  death  claims 
only.  Otherwise  they  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  street  badges,  etc. 

Compensation  insurance  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  newspaper  group 
have  been  lowered  several  times 
due  to  the  experience  record. 

Group  Making  Study 
“This  is  the  first  time  that  a 
complete  model  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law  has  ever  been 
drafted  by  a  federal  agency 
specifically  for  consideration  by 
state  legislatures,  since  work¬ 
mens’  compensation  is  a  field 
that  is  predominately  one  for 
state  legislation,”  noted  the 
ICMA  bulletin. 

ICMA  President  Morris 
Shorr,  Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call, 
Louis  Tnipin,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  chairman  of  the 
ICMA  state  and  national  regu¬ 
lations  committee,  and  other 
members  of  the  association,  are 
making  a  study  of  the  labor  de¬ 
partment’s  proposals. 

Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  Larson’s  letter  request¬ 
ing  comments  and  suggestions 
on  the  proposed  law  stated  that 
“we  hope  to  produce  a  revised 
■  draft  that  will  reflect  the  best 
thought  and  experience  of  the 
experts  in  the  field  and  that 
will  be  a  practical  guide  to  the 
!  states  in  their  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  their  laws.” 


The  Proposed  wording  cover¬ 
ing  newspaperboys  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  following  shall  consti¬ 
tute  employes  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act: 

“(E)  every  person  regularly 
selling  or  distributing  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  street  or  to  custo¬ 
mers,  at  their  homes  or  places 
of  business.  Such  a  person  shall 
be  deemed  an  employe  of  each 
independent  news  agency  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  act,  or,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  agencies,  of  each 
publisher’s  or  other  intermedi¬ 
ate  selling  agency  subject  to 
this  act,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
all  such  agencies,  of  each  pub¬ 
lisher  whose  newspapers  he 
sells  or  distributes.” 

Employe  Coverage 

Also  under  the  section  relat¬ 
ing  to  coverage  of  employes  are 
the  following  two  provisions: 

“(A)  every  person,  including 
a  minor,  whether  lawfully  or 
unlawfully  employed,  in  the 
service  of  any  employer  under 
any  contract  of  hire  or  appren¬ 
ticeship,  express  or  implied, 
and  all  helpers  and  assistants 
of  employes  whether  paid  by 
the  employer  or  employe,  if 
employed  with  the  knowledge, 
actual  or  constructive,  of  the 
employer. 

“(D)  every  independent  con¬ 
tractor  who  does  not  maintain 
a  separate  business  and  who 
does  not  hold  himself  out  to  and 
render  service  to  the  public, 
provided  he  is  not  himself  an 
employer  subject  to  this  act  or 
has  not  insured  his  liability  for 
compen.sation  under  this  act, 
shall  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act  be  an  employe  of  any  em¬ 
ployer  under  this  act  for  whom 
he  is  performing  service  related 
to  the  trade,  business,  profes¬ 
sion  or  occupation  of  such  em¬ 
ployer  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
jury.” 

1(K)  Years,  2  Editors 

Ramer,  Ala. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
birthday  of  the  Clarke  County 
(Ala.)  Democrat,  Editor  George 
A.  Carleton  published  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  newspaper,  which 
has  had  only  two  editors.  Be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Carleton  took  over  as 
editor  almost  half  a  century 
ago,  his  grandfather,  Isaac 
Grant,  the  publication’s  foun¬ 
der,  was  editor. 


'CAPTURING  HER  CAPTOR'  —  Awarded  first  priie  in  the  Hearst 
Newspapers'  Photo  competition  for  1955.  By  Larry  Miller,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 

Miller  Wins  Hearst 
Photo  Competition 


Larry  Miller,  41  -  year  -  old 
staffer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  has  won 
first  prize  of  $500  in  the  Hearst 
Newspapers’  $6,000  21st  annual 
photo  competition,  according  to 
Richard  L.  Sarno,  Hearst  di¬ 
rector  of  photography. 

The  picture — unposed,  Mr. 
Miller  says — shows  a  seven- 
year-old  kidnaping  victim  peer¬ 
ing  from  a  police  car  in  the 
background  while  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  a  policeman  holds  down 
the  handcuffed  suspect.  It’s 
called  “Capturing  Her  Captor!” 

Mr.  Miller,  married  and  the 
father  of  three  children,  began 
his  career  writh  INP’s  Los  An¬ 
geles  bureau,  joined  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  1946. 

Other  top  winners  in  the  17- 
paper,  625-entry  show: 

Second —  ( $300 )  — Steve  Las¬ 
ker,  Chicago  American. 

Third — ($250) — Bernie  Au- 
muller.  New  York  Mirror. 

Fourth— ($200)— Ollie  Noo¬ 
nan,  Boston  American. 

Fifth — ($150) — Charley  Do¬ 
herty,  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  New  York  Journal- 
American  was  named  the  best 
illustrated  Hearst  newspaper. 

The  followring  photographers 
won  $100  special  prizes: 

Bernard  Kolenberg,  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times  Union;  Fred 


Hohenstein,  James  M.  Kelmar- 
tin,  and  James  Lally,  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can;  Frank  Mahoney  and  lohn 
Murphy,  Boston  Daily  Record; 
Steve  Marino,  A1  Phillips  and 
Arnold  Tolchin,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can;  Dick  Heyza  and  Jack 
Winer,  Detroit  Times;  Maurice 
Johnson,  Frank  Jurkoski,  Frank 
Mastro,  Fred  Matthes,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Sasse,  INP;  Dave  Gershon, 
Bob  Hecht,  A1  Monteverde  and 
Ferdie  Olmo,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Tom  Courtney,  Ed 
Phillips,  Frank  Rutherford  and 
Art  Worden,  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  Express;  Pat  Cannon,  .Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel; 

And:  Randall  McKay,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel;  Matthew 
Black,  Charles  Hagedorn,  Frank 
Rino  and  Albert  Robbins,  New 
York  Journal- American;  .Tack 
Downey,  John  Hearst  Jr.,  Bill 
Stahl  and  Bob  Wendlinger, 
New  York  Mirror;  John  Alex- 
androwicz  and  Morris  Berman, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph;  Gil¬ 
bert  Barrera  and  Mel  Koen- 
ning,  San  Antonio  Light;  Emil 
Edgren  and  Henry  Ingwersen, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin; 
Bob  Bryant,  Charley  Doherty, 
Paul  Olsen  and  Gordon  Stone, 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  and 
Tom  Browmell,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 
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Newspaper  Support 
Given  to  Postage  Boost 


that  such  service  should  be  self* 
supporting  insofar  as  prac¬ 
tical.” 


Washington  he  realizes  it  does  not  make 
Approving  testimony  from  sense.” 


newspaper 


The  position  of  the  Birming- 


ANPA’s  Position 
The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  stated 
its  position  on  the'  postal  in¬ 
crease  in  a  letter  to  Rep.  Tom 
Murray,  committee  chairman. 
General  Manager  Cranston 


Pension  Plan, 
Thrift  Fund 
Established 


stren£:thened  the  outlook  for  (Ala.)  News  was  pre-  Williams  declared  that  ANPA 

a  postage  rate  increase  adding  sented  by  James  Free,  Wash-  insists  that  daily  newspa- 
$17  million  dollars  annually  in  ington  correspondent,  who  read  pgj.g  ^^nt  to  pay  their  way  but 
each  of  the  next  two  years  to  a  statement  prepared  by  Charles  never  accepted  the  Post 

the  mailing  costs  of  publishers.  A.  Fell,  editor-in-chief.  He  sug-  office  Department  Cost  Ascer- 
On  the  basic  of  the  pending  Kaa^d:  “Mail  rates  slmuld  be  tainment  Report  as  a  fair  and 
bill,  second-class  rates  would  a^t  as  low  as  possible,  but  lealistic  picture  of  the  cost  of 


enter  the  third  year  producing  we  consider  that  postage  handling  second  class  mail. 


$34  million  annually  above  pre-  have  not  risen  in  relation 

sent  receipts.  Then,  it  is  to  be  to  changes  in  the  dollar  as  have 


expected,  new  legislation  would  other  commodities  and  services 
aim  to  cut  deeper  into  the  de-  «  flight  ^st  at  this  time  does 


He  asked: 

How  much  would  the  so- 
called  deficit  of  the  Post  Office 


ficit  for  handling  this  traffic, 
estimated  by  one  method  at  $50 
million  a  year,  and  on  another 
basis  at  $221  million. 


a  slight  ^st  at  this  time  does  Department  be  reduced  if  there 
not,  we  think,  seriously  menace  __  newsnaners  ,i=5n.r 


the  nation’s  economic  health. 


Within  Reason 


were  no  newspapers  using  sec¬ 
ond  class? 

The  reports  show,  he  said, 


Little  Effect  on  Weekly 
T,  u,-  u  self-supporting  in  all  its  oper- 

Publishers  and  other  news-  .^3  33^^33  papers  was  nearly  $5,000  000 

paper  representatives  have  told  ^  responsibility  to  the 

the  Post  Office  committee  the  ^lic  which  might  well  be  sup- 

boost  should  come.  Palmer  Hoyt,  ^  ,  ... 

editor  and  nublisher  of  the  general  tax  Hits  Subsidy  ‘.Smear’ 

^itor  and  puDiisner  ot  tne  i-gyenue.  But  a  measure  of  „  „  . . 

Denver  (Colo.)  Poet,  and  Pre-  f^^her  public  contribution  to 
ston  Wolfe,  publisher  of  the  Co-  ,educing  the  deficits  of  the  Post 

lumbue  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and  ^  on  that  under  the  present  arbi- 


“We  are  not  saying  that  the  °{  ® 

Postal  Department  has  to  be  c  rates  since  April  1,  1952,  the 


deficit  allocated  to  daily  news¬ 
papers  was  nearly  $5,000,000 


Hits  Subsidy  ‘.Smear’ 
“From  these  figures,” 


lumbue  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and  nffioo  ^ 

j.  Oliice  Department  seems  en- 
Ohio  State  Joumaf.  were  first-  ^^33^^  ,, 


day  witnesses  as  House  com-  ^he  Summerfield  program  esiaousn  a  rare 

mittee  hearings  got  underway  ^33  3  which  would  not  show  a  deficit 

last  week.  (E&P,  March  17,  ^  Fitzgerald  of  the  allocated  to  daily  newspapers 

page  11.)  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  who  continue 

Speaking  as  a  postmaster  and  said:  “Although  the  proposal  daily  newspapers  get  a 

as  a  former  publisher,  Arthur  includes  raising  the  second-  subsidy. 

V.  Smith  of  Pasagoula,  Aliss.,  class  rate  covering  newspapers  the  present  methods  of 

argued  for  increased  rates  and  and  other  disseminators  of  pub-  allocating  revenue  and  expense 

spoke  also  for  Easton  King,  He  information,  it  is  necessary  operating  the  Postal  Service 

publisher  of  the  Pasagoula  along  with  other  proposed  accepted  then  a  user  of 

(Miss.)  Chronicle-Star  &  Moss  boosts  to  finance  a  badly-need-  second  class  mail  would  have 


trary  allocation  of  costs,  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  a  rate 


“If  the  present  methods  of 
allocating  revenue  and  expense 


second  class  mail  would  have 


Point  Advertiser,  who  succeeded  ed  building-modernization  pro-  class  rates  to  avoid 


him.  Mr.  Smith  said  the  in¬ 
crease  would  amount  to  less  ”  Two  editorials  published  in  because  the  Department 

than  $10  monthly  to  the  Pasa-  the  Los  Angeles  Times  last  year  insists  that  first  class 

goula  paper,  a  weekly.  He  when  a  similar  bill  was  pending  P®y®  « 

quoted  Publisher  King:  “Brunt  were  submitted  for  the  record  “There  is  a  law  of  diminish- 
of  the  increase  would  ^  borne  by  Robert  T.  Hartman,  chief  of  ing  returns  and  if  second  class 
by  the  big  magazines  with  huge  the  paper’s  Washington  Bu-  rates  are  raised  beyond  the 
national  circulations.  These  are  reau.  He  told  the  committee  he  point  of  practical  economics, 
the  same  publications  that  week  had  been  authorized  by  Pub-  most  of  the  daily  newspapers 
after  week  preach  federal  eco-  Hsher  Norman  Chandler  to  say  will  be  driven  into  other  forms 
nomy  and  point  a  trembling  the  newspaper’s  position  re-  of  delivery.  Hundreds  of  smaller 
finger  at  government  ‘social-  mains  the  same  today  as  then —  newspapers  all  over  the  coun- 
istic’  practices.”  in  favor  of  the  increased  try  are  the  ones  that  suffer 


the  smear  of  accepting  a  sub- 


Yakima,  Wash. 

A  retirement  plan  for  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Yakima  Momin§ 
Herald,  Yakima  Daily  Republis 
and  Republic  Press  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Ted  Rob¬ 
ertson,  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  company. 

The  plan  will  be  wholly  com¬ 
pany  supported.  Monthly  pay¬ 
ments  begin  for  participants  at 
age  65.  Employes  desiring  to 
do  so  can  start  retirement 
earlier  at  a  reduced  monthly 
payment.  Amount  of  the  month¬ 
ly  payments  is  based  on  each 
employe’s  earnings  record. 

The  plan  also  provides  for 
an  alternative  payment  plan 
called  the  “Joint  and  Survivor 
Annuity.”  Under  this  provi¬ 
sion,  an  employe  can  elect  to 
take  smaller  monthly  payments 
and  have  them  continue,  after 
his  death,  to  his  survivor.  Un¬ 
der  the  regular  plan,  payments 
would  stop  with  the  death  of 
the  retired  employe. 

Mr.  Robertson  also  unveiled 
a  voluntary  thrift  plan  under 
which  employes  may  set  aside 
from  1  to  5%  of  their  weekly 
salaries.  For  each  dollar  saved, 
the  company  will  put  in  a 
matching  25  cents.  All  the 
money  will  be  put  into  a  trust 
fund  and  invested.  Trust  earn¬ 
ings  will  be  paid  back  to  the 
employes  when  they  leave  the 
thrift  plan. 

For  several  years  the  com¬ 
pany  has  provided  pre-paid  hos¬ 
pital,  doctor  and  life  insurance, 
paid  vacations  and  paid  sick 
leave. 


Packard  Plans  Big 
Ad  Expenditure 


istic’  practices.*' 


Editor  Michael  A.  Gorman  of  schedules. 


the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  Washington’s  four  newspa-  cannot  use  any  other  distribu- 
said:  “Those  who  oppose  equit-  pers  were  recorded  in  favor  of  tion.  There  has  already  been 
able  postal  rates  are  trying  to  the  higher  rates  by  Peyton  R.  a  substantial  diversion  of  daily 
make  a  case  for  the  little  man  Evans,  executive  secretary  of  newspapers  from  second  class 
who  isn’t  there.  This  man  in  the  the  Washington  Publishers  As-  into  other  distribution.  If  more 
street  has  become  literate  in  sociation  who  said:  second  class  mail  is  diverted 

matters  of  prices,  costs,  public  “Washington  papers  wish  no  to  other  distribution  the  Ameri- 
service  and,  above  all,  taxes,  subsidy  in  the  form  of  preferen-  can  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
Whe'n  it  is  spelled  out  that  the  tial  rates  that  do  not  meet  the  sociation  believes  the  Post  Of- 
few  cents  each  month  he  ac-  legitimate  costs  to  the  govern-  fice  Department  will  get  less 
cepts  in  free  post  service,  adds  ment  of  transporting  their  pub-  revenue  and  their  present  book- 
to  the  astronomical  debt  burden  lications  through  the  mail,  and  keeping  system  will  show  a 
that  carries  on  for  generations,  therefore  support  the  principle  greater  smear  ‘subsidy’.” 


most  in  this  process  for  they 
cannot  use  any  other  distribu- 


Nearly  2,000  dealers  and  na¬ 
tional  field  sales  organization 
of  the  Packard-Clipper  division 
were  brought  together  in  a 
closed  -  circuit  TV  marketing 
meeting  March  20  to  hear  plans 
for  broadening  the  Packard  line 
of  automobiles. 

Factory  executives  revealed 
a  $3  million  dollar  advertising 
and  promotion  program  for  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  to 
inform  the  public  of  major  en¬ 
gineering  innovations  and  ad¬ 
vancements  exclusive  to  the 
Packard  and  Clipper  lines  of 
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Primary  Vote 
Plan  Ready 
For  Surprise 

Mancheste»,  N.  H. 

The  Manchester  Union-Lead¬ 
er  had  its  election  machinery 
all  set  up  for  the  big  first-in- 
the-nation  primary  by  mid-Feb¬ 
ruary,  then  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  announced  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  renomination  and  put  the 
spotlight  on  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dency.  The  March  13  primary 
would  be  the  first  indication  of 
voter  sentiment  toward  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  other  can¬ 
didates. 

Managing  Editor  Hugh 
O’Neil  ordered  a  special  bulle¬ 
tin  sent  to  correspondents  in 
each  of  297  New  Hampshire 
voting  precincts  to  give  priority 
to  the  write-in  vote  for  Vice 
President  in  the  preference  or 
“popularity  poll”  section  of  the 
ballot. 

“We  knew  this  was  going  to 
be  the  story,”  Mr.  O’Neill  said. 
“And  we  were  right.  The  fact 
is  we  never  bothered  with 
write-ins  for  Vice  President 
before.” 

Mr.  Nixon’s  total  of  22,202 
write-ins  was  more  surprising 
by  far  to  most  observers  than 
Sen.  Estes  Kefauver’s  sweep 
in  the  delegate  contest  against 
non-campaigning  Adlai  E.  Stev¬ 
enson. 

The  Union-Leader’s  system  of 
election  coverage,  which  brought 
news  of  the  primary  to  the 


world  through  a  pooling  sys¬ 
tem,  is  the  result  of  15  years 
of  growth. 

This  year,  nine  newspapers 
and  the  AP  and  UP  were 
guests  of  the  Union-Leader 
with  the  two  wire  services  bear¬ 
ing  a  share  of  the  expense. 

Editors  seeking  to  perfect 
their  own  election  coverage 
might  be  interested  in  compar¬ 
ing  their  systems  with  the 
Union-Leader’s  well-oiled  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Returns  were  telephoned  from 
each  town  and  city  precinct  to 
a  crew  of  eight  reporters,  each 
equipped  with  three  forms — one 
each  for  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  presidential  prefer¬ 
ence  and  delegate  contests  and 
one  for  GOP  vice  presidential 
preference. 

Messengers  carried  the  com¬ 
pleted  forms  to  checkers  who 
crossed  off  each  town  and  ward 
as  it  came  in.  Late  precincts 
got  SOS  phone  calls.  By  3:30 
a.  m.  260  precincts  were  in. 

Two  readers  took  each  form 
and  read  parts  of  it  to  each  of 
13  tabulators. 

Two  girls  double-checked  cu¬ 
mulative  totals  for  each  of  69 
delegate  candidates.  Cumula¬ 
tive  totals  were  posted  about 
at  10  to  12  minute  intervals. 

• 

Blake  Memorial 

Topeka,  Kas. 

Capper  Publications,  Inc. 
board  members  will  establish  a 
rose  bed  as  a  permanent  me¬ 
morial  to  Henry  S.  Blake  at  the 
Reinisch  Rose  Garden,  Gage 
Park.  Mr.  Blake,  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications  president,  died  March 
10. 


Press  Party 
Will  Sail 
With  Grace 

A  24-member  press  party  will 
accompany  the  65-member 
Grace  Kelly  wedding  party 
when  it  departs  from  New  York 
April  3  on  the  American  Ex¬ 
ports  Lines  ship  Constitution. 

Five  other  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  had  sought  ship 
accommodations,  so  scarce  they 
were  unavailable  at  all  at  first, 
cancelled  their  applications  in 
order  to  fly  on  ahead  to  Mon¬ 
aco,  where  the  popular  movie 
princess  will  become  a  real 
princess  when  she  marries 
Prince  Rainier  II,  ruler  of  the 
tiny  principality. 

Tickets  for  the  press  were 
made  available  March  23  after 
a  wild  scramble  for  space,  all 
of  which  already  had  been 
booked  before  the  ship  line 
knew  the  Kelly  family  and 
friends  were  making  the  voy¬ 
age.  Most  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  will  be  housed  in 
air-conditioned  four-berth,  cab- 
in-class  staterooms,  convertible 
into  sitting  rooms  by  day. 

Members  of  the  press  will 
have  the  run  of  the  ship  and, 
under  the  Transatlantic  Pas¬ 
senger  Conference  regulations 
must  pay  minimum  first-class 
fare  ($335  plus  $14  port  tax  at 
Cannes). 

Unusually  heavy  bookings  had 
been  made  on  the  ship  before 
the  Kelly  wedding  party  sought 
passage  because  the  Thrift 
Season’s  economy  rates  end 


April  15  and  the  higher  Sum¬ 
mer  Season  rates  begin. 

American  Express  Lines  offi¬ 
cials  said  they  first  learned  of 
Miss  Kelly’s  group  wanting  to 
sail  in  a  press  announcement. 
Allison  S.  Graham,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  lines,  im¬ 
mediately,  even  before  the  press 
asked  for  accommodations, 
sought  rooms  for  the  press. 

2  Press  Conferences 

The  U.  S.  Government  coop¬ 
erated  with  the  line  by  relin¬ 
quishing  staterooms  it  normally 
books  for  diplomatic  and  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  travel  agents 
all  over  the  country  were  re¬ 
quired  to  give  up  bookings  in 
order  to  obtain  room  for  the 
unexpected  Kelly  and  press 
group  (approximately  90  per¬ 
sons). 

Miss  Kelly  said  in  Hollywood 
she  had  been  working  hard 
finishing  a  movie  and  she  wants 
to  rest  during  the  voyage.  She 
agreed  to  hold  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  abroad  ship  before  the 
departure  from  New  York  and 
another  during  the  voyage. 
She  had  been  asked  for  a  daily 
press  conference  abroad  ship. 

“What  can  I  say  to  them 
every  day  in  a  press  confer¬ 
ence?”  she  was  quoted  as  ask¬ 
ing.  “After  I’ve  said  what  I 
have  to  say  once,  why  keep  re¬ 
peating?” 

• 

Golflman  Appointed 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Harold  L.  Goldman,  last  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  has  become  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Weschest- 
er  News  and  Sunday  News 
here. 
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1956  SPRING  BONNET 

Shoemaker,  Chicago  (III.)  Daily  News 


BUSY  DAYS  AHEAD 

Ray,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


IS  THIS  YOU? 

Whitman,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 


Zach 


Philip  Zach 
Heads  Capper 
Publications 

Topeka,  Kas. 

Philip  Zach  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  Capper  Publications, 
Inc.,  filling  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of 
Henry  C.  Blake. 

Mr.  Zach  has 
been  closely  as¬ 
sociated  both 
with  Mr.  Blake 
and  with  the 
late  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per. 

Mr.  Zach 
joined  Capper  Publications  as 
advertising  representative  in 
the  firm’s  New  York  City  of¬ 
fice  in  August  1919,  two  days 
after  he  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  University. 

He  became'  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  in  1924,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  corporation  in 
1937  and  was  named  director 
of  advertising  two  years  later. 

As  a  member  of  the  Capper 
board  for  19  years,  the  new 
president  of  the  publications 
has  spent  considerable  time  in 
Topeka  in  matters  pertaining  to 
management  and  policies  of  the 
firm. 

Mr.  Zach  served  in  World 
War  I  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  infantry.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  and  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Grace  R.  Blake  is  the 
principal  beneficiary  of  the  will 
of  her  husband,  the  late  Henry 
S.  Blake. 

The  petition  for  probate  ac¬ 
companying  the  will  said  the' 
estate  includes  personal  proper¬ 
ty  with  a  probable  value  of 
$300,000  and  real  property  with 
a  probable  value  of  $100,000. 

The  will  provides  that  the 
residue  of  the  estate,  after  be¬ 
quests  to  other  members  of  the 
family,  will  be  held  in  trust  for 
Mrs.  Blake.  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Blake,  Jr.,  a  son  was  named 
executor. 

The  Capper  Foundation  for 
Crippled  Children  -will  receive 
$5,000  under  terms  of  the  will 
of  Mr.  Blake,  who  died  March 
10. 

BBDO  in  Toronto 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  will  open  an  office 
in  Toronto,  Ont.,  about  mid- 
April.  Leslie  F.  Chitty,  with 
Cockfield  Brown  &  Company, 
Ltd.,  for  the  past  15  years,  will 
manage  BBDO’s  ne'w  office. 


Plant  Visitors 
On  Pink  Carpet 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on 
March  14  rolled  out  a  pink 
carpet  for  the  100,000th  visitor 
to  its  new  building  at  30th  and 
Market  Streets. 

The  honor  was  accorded  to 
Mrs.  Luta  M.  Baughman,  of 
Malvern,  Pa.,  who  was  part  of 
an  eager  delegation  of  tourists 
from  the  Monday  Afternoon 
Club  of  Malvern. 

For  weeks,  the  Bulletin 
planned  a  gala  reception  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  milestone.  Daily  tours 
of  the  building  were  initiated 
shortly  after  the  newspaper 
moved  to  its  new  plant  last 
May  30. 

The  lobby  of  the  building 
was  half-filled  with  Bulletin 
employes  as  the  women’s  club 
marched  in  single  file,  at  10.45 
a.  m.  On  the'  floor  near  the 
entrance  was  a  pink  cardboard 
carpeting  with  a  greeting  in 
black  lettering. 

Reginald  E.  Beauchmap,  spe¬ 
cial  events  director  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  gave  Mrs.  Baughman  a 
purple  orchid  when  she  signed 
the  register. 


Chevvy  Dealers’  Ads 
Fight  Phony  Claims 

An  all-out  fight  to  protect 
the  public  from  false  claims 
and  fake  discounts  in  phony 
automobile  advertising  has  been 
launched  by  the  Oakland  Zone 
Chevrolet  Dealers  Association, 
comprised  of  Chevrolet  dealers 
in  47  Northern  California 
counties  and  11  in  Nevada. 

An  intensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  wagged  to  carry 
the  Chevrolet  dealers’  message 
to  the  public.  Four  page  dom¬ 
inating  advertisements  will  be 
carried  by  155  of  the  area’s 
newspapers  while  72  radio  sta¬ 
tions  will  broadcast  more  than 
5,000  spot  announcements. 


Lanvin  Appoints 

Chicago 

Lanvin  Parfums,  Inc.,  have 
announced  the  appointment  of 
North  Advertising,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  handle  all  advertising, 
effective  April  1.  Lanvin  mar¬ 
kets  a  line'  of  perfumes,  toilet 
waters,  talc,  soap  and  dusting 
powder.  North  Advertising  did 
not  disclose  specific  ad  plans, 
but  it  said  that  the  ad  appro¬ 
priation  could  be  as  high  as 
$1,000,000  annually. 


ad-lines 

ANA  TAKES  LONG  LOOK  AT  CONSENT  DECREE 

Look  for  individual  arrangements  to  domin¬ 
ate  future  advertiser-agency  relationships 
as  result  of  consent  decree  signed  by 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies.  "Individual"  was  pivotal  point  in 
closed  talks  on  consent  decree  at  meeting 
of  Association  of  National  Advertisers  in  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

At  press  conference,  Edwin  W.  Ebel,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp.  and  ANA  chairman,  summed 
up  membership  viewpoint  with  six-point 
statement.  Reminding  that  advertising  has 
contributed  to  economy;  that  agencies  have 
contributed  to  advertising  ;  and  that  com¬ 
mission  system  has  supported  agencies  with 
rewards  "where  reward  is  due,"  Mr.  Ebel 
said : 

"...commission  system  is  no  longer  immut¬ 
able  either  as  practical  or  ethical  matter. 
Without  fixed  compensation  system,  each  of 
us  can  determine  service  that  is  fitting  to 
our  individual  needs.  And  that  should  be 
our  prime  objective. 

"...we  now  have  opportunity  to  improve 
upon  commission  system  of  compensation.  But 
if  any  change  is  to  represent  an  improvement 
it  must  be  profit  rewarding  to  both  agency 
and  client. 

"Any  compensation  arrangement  more 
flexible  than  present  one  will  place  upon 
advertiser  increased  responsibility  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  quality  of  skills  available 
...and  skill  that  goes  into  marketing  and 
advertising  planning... 

"Lastly,  commission  system,  despite  all 
its  imperfections  and  Implications  of 
imperfections,  has  served  advertising  very 
well. . .let's  not  go  hastily  tearing  down 
arrangements  which  have  been  working  satis¬ 
factorily  until  we  have  a  better  one  to 
take  its  place. 

Mr.  Ebel  also  stressed  that  agency  service 
is  something  that  is  not  evaluated  "on  a 
price  basis,  but  rather  on  a  skill  or 
quality  basis." 

Other  panel  members  at  press  parley  also 
emphasized  increased  importance  of  individ¬ 
ual  arrangements.  Ira  Rubel,  agency  account¬ 
ing  practice  authority,  noted  that  while 
15%  commission  figure  probably  will  remain 
as  point  from  which  to  negotiate,  it  has 
actually  been  flexible  for  some  time. 

Following  press  conference,  some  ANA 
members  told  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  they  had 
considered  setting  up  a  house  agency  and 
pocketing  15%  commission.  They  had  abandoned 
the  idea,  they  said,  because  they  "couldn't 
afford  to  amass  the  wealth  of  talent"  avail¬ 
able  through  an  agency. 
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Advertiser  •  Alewspaper  By  Robert  B.  Melntyre 


N.Y.  Rep  Pitch  Tells 
‘Idea’  Behind  Papers 


A  newspaper  presentation 
that  states  the  case  for  the 
medium  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  “idea”  behind  newspapers; 
that  accentuates  the  positive; 
that  goes  light  on  statistical 
facts;  and  that  makes  no  in¬ 
vidious  comparisons  with  other 
media,  was  previewed  this  week 
by  the  New  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  York  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

Entitled  “What’s  The  Big 
Idea?”  the  42-frame  stripfilm 
in  color  with  recorded  narra¬ 
tion,  is  general  rather  than  spe¬ 
cific  in  two  respects:  1)  It  is 
not  aimed  at  any  particular 
classification;  2)  It  is  designed 
to  blanket  advertiser  and  agency 
executives  and  personnel  at  all 
I  levels. 

Time  Was  Ripe 

According  to  William  C.  John¬ 
son,  chapter  president,  the  pres¬ 
entation  was  conceived  on  the 
premise  that  “the  time  was 
ripe  for  a  re-statement  of  the 
basic  nature  of  newspapers  in 
the  media  structure,”  and  to 
’point  out  how  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  “to  grow  and  extend 
their  broad  adaptability  to  the 
needs  of  advertisers.  We  think 
that  even  the  most  seasoned 
practitioner  of  advertising  can 
profit  by  this  re-examination  of 
the  newspaper  ‘idea’.” 

Arthur  Brashears,  chapter  re¬ 
search  and  promotion  manager 
who  produced  the  20-minute 
stripfilm  presentation,  said  that 
while  it  will  be  shown  in  New 
York  to  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies,  it  will  also 
be  distributed  to  the  nine  AANR 
chapters  in  other  cities,  and, 
npon  request,  to  all  interested 
daily  newspapers.  He  added 
that  it  will  be  presented  during 
the  ANPA  convention  in  New 
York  in  April  as  a  feature  of 
the  newspaper  representatives’ 
portion  of  the  overall  conven¬ 
tion. 

Idea  vs.  Fact 

The  presentation  opens  by 
differentiating  between  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “ideas”  and  “facts.” 

“A  woman,  for  example,  is 
1  an  idea  .  .  .  and  an  extremely 
I  functional  one,”  the  narration 
1  points  out.  “A  divinely  in- 
^ired  creature  of  nature,  she 
is  principally  concerned  with 


the  perpetuation  of  mankind 
.  .  .  but  the  extent  to  which  she 
populates  the  world  is  a  fact. 

“.  .  .  An  atom  bomb  is  also 
an  idea,  but  the  toll  it  takes  is 
a  fact.” 

Continuing  along  the  same 
vein,  the  presentation  develops 
the  thought  that  while  adver¬ 
tising  is  basically  a  business  of 
ideas,  and  that  while  copy  may 
be  filled  with  facts,  the  facts 
are  projected  with  an  idea.  The 
presentation  makes  special  note 
that  the  idea  back  of  broadcast 
media  is  primarily  to  entertain; 
of  magazines  to  appeal  to  spe¬ 
cial  interest  groups;  of  outdoor 
and  car  cards  to  catch  people 
on  the  run;  and  of  direct  mail, 
to  address  a  personalized  mes¬ 
sage  to  those  considered  to  be 
interested. 

Cover  All  Interests 

“But  the  idea  back  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  to  cover  all  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  the  people  and 
do  it  every  day  .  .  .  without 
limitations  concerned  with  time 
or  place,”  the  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter’s  presentation  emphasizes. 
“Other  media  exist  to  serve 
specialized  interests  and  tastes. 
But  none  are  as  indispensable 
or  as  universally  appealing  as 
newspapers  are  in  the  lives  of 
all  people.” 

Citing  a  number  of  examples 
of  “the  many  ties  that  bind 
people  to  their  newspapers  in 


a  bond  of  intimacy  and  prac¬ 
tical  companionship,”  and  show¬ 
ing  numerous  ways  in  which 
the  ties  are  strengthened  “by 
the  ease  with  which  newspaper 
can  be  fitted  into  everyone’s 
daily  routine,”  the  presentation 
admits  that  “While  no  one 
medium  can  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  we  hold  that  newspapers 
are  the  closest  approach  to  that 
ideal  .  .  . 

“To  a  large  extent,  we  have 
depended  on  an  interpretation 
of  the  newspaper  as  the  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  idea  for  influenc¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  all-America. 
But  there  are  some  facts  that 
are  important  too — facts  that 
further  validate  the  soundness 
of  the  newspaper  idea.” 

The  Facts 

Among  facts  cited  are  the 
fact  that  newspaper  circulation 
today  stands  at  an  all-time  high 
of  56,000,000  copies  daily  — 
closely  paralleling  the  growth 
of  U.S.  households;  the  fact 
that  these  millions  create  a 
huge  flow  of  shopping  traffic 
through  the  pages  of  newspa¬ 
pers;  the  fact  that  the  daily 
newspaper  is  read  by  all  who 
buy. 

“So,”  the  presentation  con¬ 
cludes,  “when  you’re  looking 
for  the  big  idea  for  that  big 
selling  job  ahead,  just  remem¬ 
ber,  it’s  right  under  your  nose: 
Your  daily  newspaper  —  The 
World’s  Best  Seller.  To  get  the 
best  performance  from  even  the 
best  sales  tool,  continuity  of 
use  counts  heavily  in  results. 
That’s  why  it  is  all-important 
to  set  up  an  adequate  newspa¬ 
per  budget  and  stick  with  your 
program.” 


Lou  Brockway 
NewChairman 
Of  Ad  Council 

Louis  N.  Brockway  executive 
vicepresident,  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
The  Advertising  Council  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  public 
service  organization  in  New 
York  this  week.  He  succeeds 
Stuart  Peabody,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  Borden  Co.,  who 
has  served  in  that  top  post  for 
two  years.  Mr.  Peabody  now- 
heads  the  Planning  Committee 
of  the  board. 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  president, 
Bristol-Myers  Company,  was 
elected  vicechairman  of  the 
board,  joining  two  other  Coun¬ 
cil  officers  reelected  as  vice- 
chairmen:  Leo  Burnett,  chair¬ 
man,  Leo  Burnett  Co.;  and  John 
C.  Sterling,  chairman.  This 
Week  magazine. 

Theodore  S.  Repplier,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  was  re¬ 
elected,  as  were  Allan  M.  Wil¬ 
son  and  George  P.  Ludlam, 
vicepresidents.  Frederic  R. 
Gamble,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  was  again  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Board;  and 
Paul  B.  West,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  was  chosen  again  to 
serve  as  treasurer. 

The  Board  elected  six  new 
directors  for  three  year  terms. 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
continues  as  director  represent¬ 
ing  newspapers  on  the  Council. 


$  16-Billion  Ad 
Program  Seen  by  *65 

A  vastly  growing  “economy 
of  tomorrow,”  paced  by  a  rec¬ 
ord  $16-billion  annual  adver¬ 
tising  program  within  a  decade, 
and  earnings  averaging  nearly 
$7,000  per  U.S.  family,  was 
foreseen  recently  by  Don  Beld- 
ing,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding. 

Speaking  in  San  Francisco 
before  the  Folding  Paper  Box 
Association  of  America,  Mr. 
Belding  credited  the  current 
marketing  revolution  with 
trends  which  rocketed  1955  ad 
volume  over  $9-billion  and 
promise  to  surpass  $16-billion 
by  1965. 
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HAPPY  NEW  ENGLANDERS  aHanding  tha  recant  Boston  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
were  (left  to  right):  Charles  J.  O'Connor,  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day;  Harold  Allen,  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer;  Charles  J.  Iwanicki, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record-Journal;  and  John  Broughan,  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette. 


Newspaper  Prime  Sales 
Force  for  Car  Dealers 

By  Ronald  B.  Golly 

Syracuse  University  School  of  Journalism 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Thirty-one  people  mentioned 
Newspapers  are  the  prime  r®dio,  some  even  sang  the 
force  which  brings  new  car  jingles.  One  mentioned  televi- 
customers  into  dealers’  show-  sion  and  no  one  mentioned  mag- 
rooms  in  the  Syracuse,  New  azines.  Both  of  these  are  more 
York,  area.  This  conclusion  was  l®ss  on  the  national  level  due 
reached  after  a  survey  of  retail  high  costs  for  the  aver- 

buyers  of  new  cars.  local  retailer. 

A  total  of  142  new  car  buyers  The  15  who  answered  direct 
were  interviewed  by  telephone,  aiail  could  most  likely  be  at- 
covering  all  1956  cars  bought  in  tributed  to  a  recent  post  card 
this  area  during  the  last  two  promotion  of  two  leading 


weeks  in  November,  1955.  A 
total  of  187  automobiles  were 
sold  and  regfistered  in  Syracuse 
during  that  period. 

Forty-five  questionnaires  were 
discarded  for  the  following 
reasons:  Fifteen  cars  were  not 
purchased  through  retail  new 
car  agencies;  Fourteen  were 
not  registered  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals;  two  people  could  not  be 
reached  and  six  people  refused 
to  answer  the  questionnaire. 
The  last  five  cars  were  regis¬ 
tered  by  auto  agencies  and 
therefore  not  counted. 

Sales  at  this  time  were  rather 
low  due  to  the  large  volume  of 
Christmas  buying.  The  new 
1956  models  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  about  a  month  before 
and  dealers’  stocks  of  new  cars 
were  low.  Still,  Ford,  Chevrolet 
and  Plymouth  accounted  for  111 
of  the  142  interviews  com¬ 
pleted. 

Read  Claasified  Ads 

The  first  question  was,  “Can 
you  remember  through  what  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  you  first 
learned  of  the  agehcy?’’  Most 
of  the  81  people  who  mentioned 
newspapers  said  they  read  the 
classified  ads  under  the  auto¬ 
mobile  section.  A  few  people 
stated  that  they  read  ads  every 
night  just  to  see  how  the  price 
of  their  car  drops  from  day  to 
day.  A  few  indicated  that  they 
read  most  of  the  classified  ads 
from  time  to  time.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  response  to  the  clas¬ 
sified  section  points  up  the  im¬ 
portance  of  newspapers  in 
automobile  advertising. 


Media  Chart 

Referring  to  Question  1 


Newspapers  . 

Radio  . . . 

.  81 

.  31 

Direct  Mail  . 

.  15 

Television 

-  .  1 

Magazines 

0 

Others  _  _ 

2 

Could  not  say  . 

.  12 

Totals  . . 

. -  142 

agencies. 

The  next  question  was,  “How 
did  you  happen  to  go  into  this 
agency?”  From  this  there  were 
35  different  kinds  of  answers 
from  “dad  sent  me”  to  “the 
cars  looked  pretty  good  as  I 
drove  by  the  showroom.”  Al¬ 
most  one  third  of  the  people 
claimed  that  their  best  friend 
got  a  good  deal  from  thi.s 
agency  and  went  in  on  their 
recommendation.  In  some  cases 
the  agency  called  the  customers 
and  asked  them  to  take  a  dem¬ 
onstration  ride.  A  few  people 
had  always  owned  that  particu¬ 
lar  car  and  made  repeat  pur¬ 
chases. 

Minds  Made  Up 

Two  thirds  of  the  people  in¬ 
terviewed  had  their  minds 
made  up  as  to  the  car  they 
were  going  to  buy  before  they 
went  into  the  agency.  It  was 
then  just  a  matter  of  getting 
the  best  deal  which  determined 
where  most  bought.  Forty-six 
cars  were  purchased  by  walk-in 
shoppers.  'They  are  people  who 
come  in  to  look  at  the  new  car 
with  no  intention  of  buying  and 
wind  up  purchasing  one. 

The  reputation  of  the  dealer 
and  a  friend’s  advice  were  the 
most  common  reasons  for  pick¬ 
ing  a  particular  dealer. 

Next  was  the  question  of 
competing  agencies.  Did  these 
new  car  buyers  notice  ads  of 
other  agencies  ?  The  question 
was:  “Besides  the  agency  you 
bought  from,  have  you  noticed 
any  other  agencies  that  adver¬ 
tise?”  Sixteen  dealers  were 
mentioned  more  than  five  times. 
Then  the  question,  “where  did 
you  see  or  hear  these  ads?” 

Competing  dealers  Media  Chart 


Newspapers  . . . 92 

Radio  . - _ 53 

Television  . . . 21 

Direct  Mail  . . . . . . .  19 

Magazines  . 12 


(High  figure  is  accounted  for 


PRIZE  for  b«$f  local  copy  Idea 
in  over-20,000  circulation  group 
of  Ohio  Select  List  it  pratanted 
by  Clyde  Bedell  (left)  to  Dean 
Warner  of  the  New  Philadelphia 
Daily  Timet. 


WINNER— campaign  to  get  out 


the  vote  won  an  Ohio  Select 
Litt  plaque  for  Ed  Campbell  of 
the  Sidney  Daily  Newt  in  under- 
20,000  clait.  Mr.  Bedell,  advertit- 
ing  contultant,  maliat  the  pre- 
tentation. 


because  more  than  one  dealer 
was  mentioned  by  most  people.) 

At  this  point  television  and 
newspapers  made  gains.  Radio 
did  well  here,  too.  Some  people 
insisted  on  singing  those  slo¬ 
gans  and  jingles.  Newspapers 
again  led  the  field,  being  men¬ 
tioned  by  92  people. 

This  study  indicated  that 
newspapers  may  be  the  domin¬ 
ant  factor  in  local  automobile 
advertising.  Radio  takes  second 
while  television  is  third.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this 
media  is  far  too  expensive  for 
most  local  dealers  in  this  area. 

National  television  shows 
brought  some  people  into  show¬ 


rooms.  A  few  people  said  that 
they  went  in  to  see  thef  new 
Mercury  and  Lincoln  because 
they  had  seen  it  on  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van’s  “Toast  of  the  Town.” 

Friends  are  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  in  buying  a  new  car.  As 
it  was  shown,  about  one  third 
of  the  people  who  went  in  to 
buy  were  sent  on  a  friend’s 
recommendation. 

Most  of  the  classified  ads  are 
for  used  cars.  Some  customers 
apparently  read  the  used  car 
ads  and  visit  the  dealer. 

• 

Liquor  Ad  Ban 
Killed,  Revived 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Legislature  to  put  a  ban 
on  liquor  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  state 
was  killed  in  effect  when  it  was 
sent  to  a  subcommittee  for  fur¬ 
ther  study.  But  sponsors  im¬ 
mediately  introduced  another 
bill  to  accomplish  the'  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Dis¬ 
tilled  Spirits  Institute,  Earl 
Leonard  of  Atlanta,  challenged 
complaints  of  the  prohibition¬ 
ists  that  liquor  ads  in  newspa¬ 
pers  are  designed  to  encourage 
drinking.  He  said  the  advertis¬ 
ing  is  aimed  at  promoting  one 
brand  against  another  but  “not 
the  product  itself.” 

“I  challenge  anybody  to  show 
me  any  liquor  advertising  that 
makes  a  direct  or  indirect  sug¬ 
gestion  to  buy  more  whiskey," 
he  said. 

• 

Ads  For  Par-T-Pak 

Chicago 

Compton  Advertising,  lac., 
has  been  awarded  the  Par-T- 
Pak  Royal  Crown  Corporatioa 
account.  A  promotion  in  the 
Chicago  area  wilt  involve  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 


I  Newspapers  in  Flexible  Program 

I  Our  advarfising  campaigni,  keeping  pace  with  the  dramatic 
p  package  change  for  Philip  Morris  and  the  development  of  Marlboro 
=  cigarettes,  have  also  been  redesigned  to  give  each  product  a  new 
S  personality.  The  decision  announced  in  lest  year's  annual  report 
S  to  discontinue  network  programming  and  to  use  television  and  radio 
B  spots,  newspapers  and  magazines,  gave  us  the  flexibility  required 
I  W  the  introduction  of  Marlboro  and  the  Philip  Morris  “Change 
I  of  Dress."  This  approach  appears  to  have  worked  successfully  and 
M  we  intend  to  continue  and  enlarge  it  in  1956.  The  merchandising 
g  effort  on  each  brand— sailing,  advertising  and  promotion — was  care- 
B  fully  coordinated  by  each  individual  brand  manager  so  as  to  pro- 
9  duce  the  greatest  impact  at  the  consumer  level. 

B  — Excerpt  from  the  annual  report  of  O.  Parker  McComas,  president 
M  of  Philip  Morris,  Inc. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advhtising  Offices:  Philadelphia,  Albert  and  Juniper  Streets  •  New  York,  342  Madison  Arenue  -  Chicago,  S20  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Repbesentatives:  Sawyer  Ferguton  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
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Just  dive  right  in  and 
come  right  up  with  a 
brilliant  bonus  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  $187  million- 
a-year  spending  market! 

It  doesn't  matter  if  your 
product  is  automotive 
or  apparel  .  .  .  food  or 
furniture  .  .  .  retail, 
service  or  industrial. 
Whatever  you  sell,  you'll 
do  it  better  with 
COLOR  .  .  .  two,  three 
or  full  r.o.p.  color.  And 
you'll  get  careful  color 
craftsmanship  —  top  re¬ 
production  —  in  Al¬ 
toona's  only  evening 
newspaper,  reaching  and 
selling  95.1%  of  all  city 
zone  families! 

Sell  with  COLOR  in  the 


Eltoona 

SlRirror. 


Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only 
Evening  Newspaper 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr. 


RETAIL  SURVEY 

Dept.  Store  Shifts  Ad 
Chores  To  Ad  Ageney 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Flint  Kent,  oldest  local  de¬ 
partment  store,  will  eliminate 
its  advertising  department  and 
place  its  entire  advertising  op¬ 
eration  with  Gotthelf  &  Weil, 
Inc.,  local  agency,  effective 
April  1. 

The  radical  shift  in  the 
store’s  promotional  policy  was 
confirmed  this  week  by  Charles 
Jack  Hahn,  F&K  president,  who 
said  the  move  is  designed  to 
achieve  a  more  efficient  and 
productive  advertising  opera¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  handling  the 
entire  advertising  program,  the 
agency  will  take  an  active  part 
in  merchandising  planning. 

While  the  new  agency  setup 
takes  effect  April  1,  the  com- 
!  plete  change  in  ad  format  to 
I  an  institutional  approach,  will 
j  not  be  noted  until  May  1,  since 
j  it  will  require  that  much  time 
1  to  work  out  advance  schedules. 
I  However,  some  changes  in  the 
ad  approach  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  starting  in  April.  Fashio.i 
will  be  stressed  while  price 
will  get  only  incidental  treat¬ 
ment  in  day-to-day  insertions. 


Zoned  Classified 
Choice  offered 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Effective  April  1,  commercial 
classified  advertisers  in  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
will  be  offered  zone  rates. 

Each  advertiser  will  have  the 
option  of  using  the  entire  state¬ 
wide  circulation  (Zone  2)  or  a 
compact  circulation  area  con¬ 
sisting  of  approximately  nine 
counties  close-in  (Zone  1)  to 
Des  Moines. 

Classified  ordered  to  appear 
only  in  Zone  1  will  be  offered 
at  a  lower  rate. 

Classified  ordered  to  appear 
in  Zone  2  will  be  increased 
three  cents  per  line. 

S.  F.  Section  Planned 

San  Francisco 
A  special  tabloid-size'  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  New  York  Times  for 
Sunday,  April  15,  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  San  Francisco.  The 
section  will  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  great 
fire  and  earthquake. 


W-T&S  Purchasing  | 
Survey  Completed 

What  brings  New  York’s 
growing  legions  of  suburban¬ 
ites  into  the  city  to  shop  ?  Some 
new  answers  to  this  question 
are  revealed  in  a  “Customer 
Buying  Index”  study  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  Richard  Manville  Re¬ 
search  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun. 

This  survey  of  apparel  pur¬ 
chasing  and  newspaper  reading 
reveals  that,  in  general,  when 
suburban  residents  buy  higher 
priced  apparel  they  are  more 
likely  to  come  into  Manhattan 
to  shop  than  when  purchasing 
lower-priced  merchandise. 

In  addition  to  the  information 
on  purchasing  of  commodities 
by  price  line,  the  study  ob¬ 
tained  data  on  readership  of 
New  York  newspapers  and  its 
relationship  to  apparel  buying. 
This  material  enables  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  judge  each  New  York 
newspaper  in  terms  of  its  rela¬ 
tive  effectiveness  for  selling 
men’s  and  women’s  apparel  in 
varying  price  ranges. 

The  W-T  &  S  “Customer  Buy¬ 
ing  Index”  is  based  upon  a 
mail  survey  of  male  and  female 
individuals  15  years  of  age  and 
over  in  telephone  households  of 
the  five  boroughs  of  New  York 
City  and  of  Nassau  and  West¬ 
chester.  The  final  sample  covers 
the  buying  and  newspaper 
reading  of  a  total  of  13,056  in¬ 
dividuals  in  6,619  households. 


The  move  is  reported  to  have 
economy  features  as  well  be¬ 
cause  it  eliminates  overhead  of 
the  store’s  entire  ad  department 
w’hile  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
viding  a  complete  advertising 
and  merchandising  service  on 
a  fixed  fee  basis. 


NBBB  Finds  Phony  Price 
Claims  Serious  Threat  to  Ads 


C.  B.  Hinkle  Retiring 
From  Lima  Ad  Post 

Lima,  Ohio 

Charles  B.  Hinkle,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Lima  News, 
will  retire  April  30,  after  42 
years  in  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  business,  the  last  25  here 
in  Lima. 

Mr.  Hinkle  began  newspaper 
work  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  later 
working  in  Hamilton,  Middle- 
town  and  Dayton,  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Lima  in  1930  when  he 
became  advertising  manager  of 
the  old  Lima  Star.  Later  he 
served  as  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star  and  News  and 
in  recent  years  he  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  News. 
He  is  a  veteran  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 


The  growing  use  of  fictitious 
comparative  price  claims  is  to¬ 
day’s  most  serious  threat  to 
public  confidence  in  advertising, 
according  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of 
significant  facts  and  trends 
emerging  from  the  record 
volume  of  cases  and  service 
handled  by  the  National  Bureau 
in  1955. 

Offsetting  the  comparative 
price  problem,  the  Bureau  re¬ 
ports  that  a  number  of  fields 
of  advertising  have  been  free 
of  serious  criticism  during  the 
past  year.  The  cigaret  industry, 
for  example,  long  a  whipping 
boy  for  critics  of  advertising, 
has  been  free  of  campaigns 
which  are  a  source  of  legitimate 
consumer  complaint.  NBBB 
states  that  its  recommended 
standards  for  cigaret  advertis¬ 
ing,  promulgated  in  December 


1953,  are  being  almost  uni¬ 
versally  observed. 

The  room  air-conditioner  in 
dustry  affords  another  example 
of  self-regulation  by  business  in 
the  public  interest,  according 
to  NBBB.  Substantial  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  noted  since  the 
joint  issuance  of  recommended 
advertising  and  selling  stand¬ 
ards  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
Air-Conditioning  and  Refriger¬ 
ation  Institute  last  May. 

NBBB  reports  progress  in 
1955  in  the  accurate  use  of  il¬ 
lustrations  in  conjunction  with 
prices,  in  the  proper  qualifies 
tion  of  credit  claims,  “free” 
offers  and  guarantees,  and  in 
the  elimination  of  phony  honor 
awards  from  advertising.  Al¬ 
though  bait  advertising  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist,  largely  on  the 
local  level,  solid  progress 
towards  its  eradication  is  being 
made. 
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Set  it  .  .  .  and  forget  it 

that’s  the  Hurletron  Automatic  Register  Control 


With  the  new  Auto-Register,  bringing  a 
color  press  into  register  .  .  .  and  keeping  it 
there  ...  is  simpler  and  easier  than  ever 
before.  For  example . . .  the  initial  registering- 
in  is  a  simple  manual  operation  done  by 
means  of  push  buttons  on  the  master  control 
panel.  With  the  Auto-Register  feature,  the 
Hurletron  follows  the  pressman’s  corrections 
automatically.  Then  .  .  .  when  he  has  it  ”on 
the  head”  . . .  when  all  the  lights  on  the  panel 
are  out ...  he  simply  throws  the  switch  from 
* 'Auto-Register”  to  "Automatic.” 

From  then  on  the  Hurletron  takes  over. 
Even  the  most  minute  out-of-register  condi¬ 


tions  are  noted  .  .  .  transmitted  to  the  com¬ 
pensating  mechanism  .  .  .  which  brings  the 
press  back  into  register  before  the  error  is 
visible  to  the  human  eye. 

That’s  Hurletron  Automatic  Control  with 
the  new  "Auto-Register”  feature.  It’s  accu¬ 
rate  . . .  dependable ...  at  all  operating  speeds 
throughout  the  run.  It’s  the  equipment  that 
is  making  R.O.P.  Color  more  profitable  for 
leading  dailies  . . .  improving  printing  quality 
.  .  .  saving  time  .  .  .  cutting  costs. 

Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  new  booklet  on 
Register  Control  for  R.O.P.  Color.  There’s 
no  obligation. 


HURLETRON 


Automatic  Register  Control 

for  R.O.P.  Color 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS  Manufacturers  of:  Hurletron  R.O.P.  Col' 
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Manufacturers  of:  Hurletron  R.O.P.  Color  Registrotiot)  CoAtrots;  Automotk  Cbotrys  of  Collper  Ond  Weight 
-on  Paper  and  Board;  Center  Line  ond  Side  Web  Guide  Controls;  Cut<Off  and  Back-Up  Controls; 
Slitter  Controls;  Moisture  Controls. 


AD  AGENCIES 


Name  Top  Admen 
On  New  Ford  Car 

Chicago  to  handle  national  advertising 
The  first  executive  staff  ap-  other  advertising  spon- 


Why  Coke  Switched  Ad  Agencies 

B  Washington  by  ballot.  One  compelling 

H  Here’s  the  answer  to  a  reason  was  that  our  steady 
B  $64,000  question  in  the  ad-  development  abroad  setemed 
g  vertising  business.  Why  did  to  us  to  require  an  integra- 
■  Coca-Cola  switch  to  McCann-  tion  of  all  our  advertising. 
^  Erickson  after  nearly  50  Since  McCann  has  for  years 
B  years  with  D’Arcy’  handled  most  of  our  foreign 

I  “There  was  nothing  mys-  advertising  this  factor  was 
I  terious  about  the  change.”  So  ^  consideration  in 


u„  aua  Airnairsrx  M  terious  aoout  inc  cnanze.  D( 
pointments  by  Foote,  Cone  &  sored  jointly  by  the  division  H  Felix  H  Coste  directoi 
Reldinc  to  suMrvise  the  Special  and  a  new  dealer  organization  1  aaia  reiix  n.  i..osie,  uirecioi 
Beiaing  to  supervise  me  special  created  I  marketing  of  the  Coca 

Products  Division  account  of  ^  n®  createu.  g 


the  Ford  Motor  Company  were  JSewspapers  via  |  13  to  the  Advertising  Club  XrtltoTLrnditur  w^!  § 

announced  here.  i.  i  =  ^  i.-  j-j  ^  advertising  expenditure  was  = 

Charles  S  Winston  vice-  Machines  Predicted  m  of  Washington.  I  did  not  ^45  ^^e  same  ratio  of  ad-  | 

president  and  account  ’  super-  By  Agency  man  I  decide  it  nor  did  any  other  vertising  to  sales  had  been  | 

visor  in  FC&B’s  Chicago  of-  “Newspapers  that  come  out  ■  *  ^  maintained,  the  company^  | 

fice,  who  has  a  wide  auto-  of  a  wall  machine  with  a  TV  |  .  the  unanimous  de-  bud^t  would  exceed  $300  | 

motive  background,  has  been  screen,”  are  among  Grey  Ad-  S  cision  of  a  committee  of  five,  million  a  year.  I 

named  account  supervisor  on  vertising  Agency’s  predictions  iii|||||!||{!!i|||||||||iiiii||||||||||iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii||||||  . 

the  Special  Products  Division  of  what  life  in  1970  will  be 

account.  He  will  manage  the  like.  T  A  TT'  carry  TV  programs  on 

aeenc’s  Detroit  office,  to  be  The  predictions,  made  by  Ar-  l-'OgS  APB  T  FCe  '‘f f 
set  up  Within  the  next  few  Fatt,  president  of  Grey,  °  ^  .  eulation  aiwa.  The  programs  ate 

months.  Mr.  Winston  will  be  „nnear  in  the  current  issue  of  Rnf  lumped  together  by  time  and 

assisted  by  Clyde  E.  Rapp  of  Xemvo  maeazine  and  include  ^13.110118  channel  numbers  with  the  col- 

FC&B's  Chicago  office.  -^Xan"  Machine  ads  S 

The  Special  Products  Divi-  will  be  published  in  3-D  tech-  TjlojlVp  ^np|^  progranris  have  teen  co  densed 

Sion  of  Ford,  which  is  en-  niques  to  pop  words  off  the  1  to  a  brief  list  of  highlights. 


IlddlVUO  Ctie/VUV  MIC  V-AICailKC*  •  <1  «.  •  ••  ~ 

said  Felix  H.  Coste,  director  .  i 

=  .  ,  r  Au  r-  lu  Coca-Cola’s  first  year  3 

B  of  marketing  of  the  Coca-  oc  ,  s 

H  i-  1  rn  •  *  11  niT  V  (70  years  ago)  when  25  gal-  = 

■  fo  !  Ion®  of  syrup  were  sold,  the  I 

I  13  to  the  Advertising  Club  advertising  expenditure  was  I 


I  13  to  the  Advertising  Club  advertising  expenditure  was  I 
I  of  Washington.  “I  did  not  ^45  same  ratio  of  ad-  I 

I  decide  it  nor  did  any  other  vertising  to  sales  had  been  | 

■  individual.  maintained,  the  company’s  g 

■  “It  was  the  unanimous  de-  budget  would  exceed  $300  | 


T  A  now  carry  TV  programs  on 

S  /  aFG  F  FGG  ®‘Kbt  other  channels  in  the  ci 
O  eulation  area.  The  programs  ai 


programs  are 


gaged  in  designing  and  engi-  page  and  whet  the  appetite 
neering  a  new  automobile,  ap-  with  ads  being  impregnated 
pointed  FC&B  a  month  ago  with  special  odors.” 

I - ^HIKE  HAMMER,  (ypica/  red-blooded  American  youth  says... 


"Guys  nifith  guns . . .  guys 
with  knives . . .  blondes 
who  want  to  run  their  toes 
thru  your  bankroll . . . 

But  i  got  the  dope 
...the  straight  dope! 

In  the  Baltimore  market, 
more  than  half  of 
Baltimore's  families  read 
the  NEWS-POST  and 
Sunday  American" 


10 11 IV C/  A  HClll  to  a  brief  list  of  highlights. 

Tulsa,  Okla.  Following  the  chang^  station, 
and  papers  were  flooded  with 
Are  TV  and  radio  program  calls  and  letters  of  protest  from 
listings  a  public  service  that  viewers  and  listeners  who  claim 
should  be  offered  free  by  the  the  listings  are  confusing, 
local  newspapers?  Radio  listeners,  in  particular, 

The  World  and  Tribune  do  protest  what  amounts  to  a  vir- 
not  think  so.  Last  month,  the  tual  “blackout”  of  programs. 

^  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.  (the  Hei'e  are  some  comments  from 
i  papers’  sales  agency)  served  the  principals: 

i  C.  Wrede  Petersmeyer,  presi- 

and  three  'TV  stations  of  a  gen-  kOTV:  “A  study  made 

TT-T-  by  the  national  radio  and  TV 
, daily,  broadcasters  indicated  approxi- 
would  cost  approximately  15%  newspapers  do 

more.  Along  with  the  notice  of  for  ^gram  listings, 

increase  went  the  offer  to  con-  The  radio  stations  are  hurt 
tmue  an  arranpment  of  long  pretty  badly  by  the  change  but 
staging— the  logs  would  be  speaking  for  KOTV,  although 
pu  IS  e  a  a  cut  rate  with  j  preferred  the  old  way  I  have 
the  newspapers  absorbing  half  ^een  fairly  pleased  with  the 
the  cost.  _  _ _ >» 


As  one  TV  executive  put  it: 
“There  has  teen  quite  a  bit 
of  grumbling  about  paying  for 


newspaper  editors’  reaction.” 
Editorial  Proposition 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones  Jr, 


Mia  kef  Spillmiu's  /•fell 
"Mike  Hsmmer''  eurmpsit 
"The  Loss 

snd  "Kin  Me,  OeoJif"' 


"  I  m  listings.  This  rate  increase  trig-  president  of  NPC:  “Radio  log, 

)  gered  it.”  in  most  towns  now  are  very 

t  In  what  they  insist  was  in-  brief  because  the  majority  of 

,  dependent  action,  the  stations  broadcasts  are  d^c  jockey 

H told  the  papers  they  no  longer 

W  1  A  would  pay  for  listings,  assert-  ^  handled  as  an  adyer- 

V  ■  1  V  ing  they  were  a  public  service 

■  ■  k  A  like  baseball  scores  and  stock  ^  •  I  nZLlS " 

m  M  1^  r  market  quotations.  't  ®  editorial  proposition. 

W  1— ■  1  m  The  Tulsa  papers  do  not  own 

Listings  Are  Edited  or  have  interests  in  radio  and 

Cffimiy . . .  Kithout  gun,  or  blonde, . . .  Audit  Bure.u  of  Starting  Sunday,  March  11,  stations. 
CircuUtion6gurr.corTobor.ir  Mile  lUmnu-r-, finding.  M.y  ladio  and  TV  logs  in  the  papers  One  newspaper  executive 

we  r«pcctfuiiy.dd:  io.„urr«ir,of  your  produrt  in  thr  underwent  a  drastic  change,  summed  it  up: 

Baltimore  market  U«  the  nK.,fw.ntrd>.,K-r,  in  town...  Heretofore  handled  by  the  a^l-  “We  feel  we  have  teen  gen- 
¥)  |.*  1^  Pi  '’ertising  department,  the  logs  erous  by  running  the  logs  at  » 

-15311111101*0  lv0WS"A  OSl  were  turned  over  to  the  edi-  nominal  charge.  You  never 

iifiH  Siinrlflv  Ani<arin5ivi  ®‘‘^®-  Complete  TV  list-  heard  of  radio  and  TV  plugging 

ings  are  given  but  instead  of  the  papers  free  of  charge,  did 
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EVERY  YEAR! 


•  The  1954  Census  of  Business  shows  Detroit’s  retail  sales 
increased  41%  between  1948-54  .  .  .  second  highest  gain  in 
all  major  markets.  In  1955,  business  rose  another  9%.  The 
6-county  Detroit  area  is  now  a  5-bilUon  dollar  market! 

•  Detroiters’  family  income,  greatest  in  the  nation,  increased 
from  $6300  in  1954  to  $6700  in  1955.  Total  effective  buying 
power  was  up  hali-a-billion  dollars! 

•  39,CXX)  new  homes  were  built  in  Detroit  in  1955— a  total 
of  213,000  the  past  six  years! 

•  Latest  figures  show  Detroit’s  employment  at  1,316,000. 
With  new -car  sales  on  an  upswing  since  February  1  st,  employ¬ 
ment  is  on  the  increase  and  a  6-million  car  year  is  forecast! 


THE  DETROIT  NEWS  carries  twice 


as  much  odvertising  liriage  as 


I  logs 
very 
ty  of 
ockey 
logs 
idver- 
fitions 
)  now 
ion. 
t  own 
3  and 


either  of  the  other  two  Detroit 


newspapers— ond  delivers  the  lorg' 


est  weekday  and  Sunday  circulation 


of  all  Michigan  newspapers 


Big  years  in  the  past— BIGGER  years  to  come 


4S2,7Z1  Weekilays-S57,740  Sendoys 

(ABC  9/30/55) 


The  Detroit  News 


cutive 
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Detroit  Sales  Down 
|35  Million  in  Strike 


Lansing,  Mich,  about  $29,000,000  lower  than 
The  strike  which  tied  up  the  its  normal  December  volume 
three  Detroit  dailies-the  Free  (on  the  basis  of  December  s 
Press,  the  \ews  and  the  Times,  normal  share  of  annual  sales). 

-during  the  last  Christmas  the  County  s  totals  m  t^ 

shopping  season  cost  Detroit  five  major  lines  were  $o,300, 000 
merchants  $35  000,000  in  gross  lower  than  expected  December 

sales — all  of  which  was  lost  in 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  Detroit-that  city’s  total  lost 
survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  December  ret^  trade  is  esti- 
Business  Re.search  of  Michigan  mated  at  $35,000,000. 

State  University.  “This  amounts  to  11.4%  more 

While  taking  into  account  business  than  Detroit  retailers 
that  the  pace  of  retail  sales  actually  secured  in  December, 
in  the  Detroit  area  was  step-  a  drop  that  would  throw  many 
ping  up  during  the  last  half  into  a  serious  condition, 
of  1955,  the  researchers  drew  The  MSU  study  pointed  up 

attention  to  sales  data  as  show-  the  heavy  losses  in  Detroit  des¬ 
ing  strikingly  how  poorly  De-  pite  a  $4,000,000  over-all  gain 
troit’s  December  retail  sales  in  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  providing 
fared  in  comparison  with  busi-  area.  Buying  in  the  suburbs,  eter  of  h 
ness  done  by  retailers  outside  supported  by  advertising  in  Biggest 
the  city  limits,  particularly  their  own  local  papers,  boomed  Detroit  w 
those  in  Wayne  County.  enough  to  more  than  offset  the  which  di 

11%  Drop  in  Sales  Detroit  loss.  their  De 

“By  obtaining  only  eight-  The  researchers  made  no  de- 
ninths  of  its  normal  share  of  ductions  from  their  study,  f 

Wayne  County  sales,”  said  the  which  was  based  mostly  on 
report,  “Detroit’s  sales  were  sales-tax  returns,  considered  as 


INSERTION  ORDERS  for  schedules  in  more  than  250  newspapers  are 
released  by  Claud  Sympson  (third  from  left),  vicepresident  and 
sales  manager,  Pacific  Hawaiian  Products  Co.,  and  Al  Atherton,  head 
of  Atherton  Advertising  Agency,  to  some  of  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  were  part  of  the  rep  group  receiving  orders  for  their 
newspapers.  Shown  (left  to  right);  Cliff  Pierson,  West-Holliday; 
Briscoe  Davis,  Branham  Co.;  Mr.  Sympson;  Mr.  Atherton;  Jack  Forbes, 
Kelly-Smith;  Dan  Nielsen,  Reynolds-Fitxgerald;  and  Bob  Slate,  Gilman, 
Nicoll  &  Ruthman. 


account.” 

Automobile  sales  went  against 
the  downtrend  during  the  strike, 
registering  a  gain  of  18.5% 
in  Detroit;  12.1%  in  the  rest  of 

_ ^  _ _  the  county;  43.4%  in  Macomb 

five  and  ten  cent  stores  dropped  County  and  33.9%  in  Oakland 
6.3%,  under  the  1954  sales  for  County.  But  here,  too,  auto 
the  period.  In  that  same  cate-  dealers  considered  they  would 
gory  in  the  rest  of  Wayne  fi®ve  done  much  better  had  the 
County,  sales  went  up  58.7%;  newspapers  been  publishing, 
in  Macomb  County,  10.9%,  and  • 

Sered  Don  Honored 

a  drop  of  six-tenths  of  one  ”y  Bridgeport  Club 
per  cent.  In  other  Wayne  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

County  communities  food  busi-  Donald  F.  Leonard,  advertis- 
ness  was  up  41.6%;  in  Macomb  ing  manager  of  the  Bridgeport 
County,  up  21  9%,  and  in  Oak-  Post-Telegram,  has  been  named 
lai^  County,  15.1%  higher.  recipient  of  the  Advertising 

Furniture  stores  also  lagged  Club  of  Bridgeport’s  first  award 
in  Detroit  while  their  subur-  for  “Distinguished  Service  in 
ban  rivals  were  making  hay.  Advertising  ” 
the  survey  showed.  Rozene,  club  president, 

Boom  in  Suburbs  presented  a  plaque  to  Mr.  Leon- 

In  general,  the  suburbs  of  citing  the  latter’s  accom- 

Dearborn,  Hamtramck  and  pfishments  in  the  field  of  ad- 
Highland  Park  and  nearby  cit-  vertising,  and  his  service  as 
ies  like  Mt.  Clemens,  Royal  Pi’csident  of  the  New  England 
Oak  and  Wyandotte  experi-  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 


TOPEKA  NEWSPAPERS 
^  CORRAL  THE  CUSTOMERS  IN 
BUYING-POWERED  KANSAS 


Topeka  State  Journal 


Represented  by  The  Capper  Publications,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Cleveland  •  Chicago  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  San  Francisco 
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The  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  has  to  move  fast  to  keep 
in  step  with  the  city  it  serves. 

Oil  capital  of  the  great  Northwest,  state  capital,  mammoth 
packing  headquarters,  third  largest  trucking  hub  in  the  world, 
expanding  inland  waterway  port,  important  rail  center,  thriv¬ 
ing  industrial  area,  mushrooming  suburban  communities  — 
this  is  the  rich  St.  Paul  market. 

Chosen  by  the  National  Municipal  League  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  “All  American”  cities,  St.  Paul  is  surging  ahead... 
and  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  is  matching  its  headline-making 
home  town  stride-for-stride. 

The  newspaper  has  ordered  a  six-unit  Goss  Headliner  press. 

“Keeping  pace  with  St.  Paul’s  growth  calls  for  new,  addi¬ 
tional  equipment,”  said  Dan  Ridder,  Dispatch- Pioneer  Press 
publisher,  “and  our  new  Headliner  press  will  fill  a  vital  need. 

“Both  circulation  and  ad  linage  are  mounting  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate.  Furthermore,  we  expect  they  will  continue  to 
do  so,  inasmuch  as  estimates  indicate  that  greater  St.  Paul 
will  have  a  population  approaching  500,000  within  the  next 
five  years,  with  industrial  expansion  and  home  building  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  totaling  $500  million.” 

The  Headliner  installation  will  keep  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  out  in  front,  with  its  six  press  units,  one  color 
half-deck,  a  double  half^ieck  and  a  double  delivery  folder. 
It  will  have  Goss  reels-tensions-pasters,  and  the  printing 
cylinders  will  have  Goss  tension  plate  lockup. 


Daniel  H.  Ridder 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  West  31st  Street  Chicago  50/ Illinois 
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Before  this  session  of  Congress  took  up  the  President’s 
plan  for  an  adequate  highway  system,  the  editors  of 
Engineering  News- Record  consulted  experts  on  high¬ 
ways  . . .  engineers  .  .  .  economists  . .  .  executives.  Every 
one  of  these  men  gave  his  thoughtful  (and  important) 
opinion  about  new  highways  and  the  biggest  related  prob¬ 
lem— how  they  can  be  paid  for. 

Thus,  the  very  best  of  thinking  and  experience  on  a 
major  national  issue  was  expertly  put  together,  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  place  to  make  it  most  useful. 

Industry  makes  big  news  in  America  . . .  makes  it  every 
day,  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Our  vast 
industrial  machine  provides  our  high  income,  our  high 
standard  of  living,  our  ability  to  give  material  help  to 
people  of  other  countries. 

When  industry  is  in  the  news,  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
facts  which  put  it  there  have  been  examined,  weighed  and 
interpreted  by  the  editors  of  McGraw-Hill  business  pub¬ 
lications. 

When  they  send  you  a  news  release,  you  will  often 
get  underlying  facts  you  cannot  get  from  any  other 
source  .  .  .  facts  that  can  be  gathered  only  by  carefully 
planned  surveys,  or  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
an  industry,  or  both. 

Industry  makes  big  news  in  America,  and  we  at 
McGraw-Hill  can  often  help  you  make  the  most  of  it. 


PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Vl!)/  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
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Ad  Allowance 
Tax  Policy 
Change  Asked 

Washington 
A  new  excise  tax  policy  af¬ 
fecting  cooperative  advertising 
in  relation  to  a  manufacturers 
tax  base  has  been  proposed  by 
a  Ways  and  Means  subcommit¬ 
tee. 

The  group,  headed  by  Rep. 
Aime  Forand,  Rhode  Island 
Democrat,  proposed  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  rule: 

“(a)  Where  a  manufacturer’s 
selling  price  to  his  customer 
contains  an  unsegregated  ad¬ 
vertising  charge,  it  is  a  part  of 
his  tax  base. 

“(b)  In  the  case  where  a 
manufacturer  makes  a  separate 
charge  to  his  distributor  for 
advertising  and  the  proceeds 
are  kept  in  a  separate  account 
earmarked  for  advertising,  the 
separate  advertising  charge  is 
not  a  part  of  the  tax  base  pro¬ 
vided  the  charge  is  either  listed 
on  the  sales  invoice  or  billed 
separately;  the  contributions 
from  distributors  set  aside  as  a 
fund  to  be  used  for  advertis- 


The  Cinlon  Rrpoiltorr.  The  Mtrion  Stir. 
The  Salem  Newi,  The  Sleubenvllle  Herald- 
Star,  The  Portrmouth  TImea.  The  Ironton 
Tribune.  The  Eait  Liverpool  Review. 


locally  -  influenced 


ing  for  the  benefit  of  these  con¬ 
tributors;  and  the  funds  are  so 
used  or  the  unexpended  por¬ 
tion  is  held  in  trust  or  refund¬ 
ed  to  the  contributor  upon  his 
withdrawal  from  the  program. 

“(c)  Where  the  manufactur¬ 
er  makes  a  contribution  to  the 
advertising  account  in  the  case 
of  a  separate  fund,  the  amount 
of  the  manufacturer’s  contri¬ 
bution  may  not  be  deducted  in 
computing  the  taxable  sales 
price.  Subsequent  allowances 
from  such  contributions  to  dis¬ 
tributors  for  expenditures  by 
them  or  their  dealers  in  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  treated  as  read¬ 
justments  of  sales  price.” 

• 

Heavy  Local-Level 
Ohi  Activity  Reported 

More  than  50  U.  S.  cities  and 
communities  from  coast  to 
coast  and  as  far  away  as  Ha¬ 
waii  and  Alaska  have  now 
launched  local-level  Operation 
Home  Improvement  (E&P, 
Jan.  21,  page  20)  drives,  ac- 
coiding  to  John  R.  Doscher, 
executive  director  of  the  pri¬ 
vate-industry  campaign  to  re¬ 
pair  and  modernize  20,000,000 
of  the  nation’s  older  dwellings. 

With  more  than  1,000  letters 
of  inquiry  a  week  pouring  into 
ohi  headquarters  at  10  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York,  Mr. 
Doscher  predicts  that  most  of 
the  country’s  larger  cities  and 
many  smaller  ones  will  soon 
have  their  own  ohi  activities 
underway. 

Among  major  cities  in  which 
Operation  Home  Improvement 
movements  have  already  started 
are  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Oakland, 
Denver,  Fort  Worth,  Tulsa,  De¬ 
troit,  Columbus,  New  Orleans, 
Tucson,  New  Haven,  Topeka, 
Buffalo  and  Philadelphia. 

Many  newspapers  have 
planned  special  home  improve¬ 
ment  supplements. 


Newspaper 
Ads,  Publicity 
Aid  Clothier 

Hot  Springs,  Va. 

The  Palm  Beach  Company  re¬ 
lies  heavily  on  newspaper  good¬ 
will  in  merchandising  its  ad¬ 
vertising  program. 

The  planning  behind  the 
clothing  company’s  promotional 
effort  was  explained  by  Tom 
Cloney,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Palm  Beach  Co.,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers 
here  last  week. 

Mr.  Cloney,  whose  company 
puts  90%  of  its  budget  into 
newspaper  space,  said  his  firm 
sponsors  several  golf  tourna¬ 
ments  throughout  the  country 
which  the  retailer  capitalizes  on 
through  store  window  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Palm  Beach  merchan¬ 
dise. 

“Through  the  wire  services 
and  newspaper  writers,  as  well 
as  radio,  TV  and  newsreel,”  he 
said,  “the  American  public  is 
informed  of  this  major  sport¬ 
ing  event  and  kept  abreast  of 
the  field  during  the  actual  days 
of  competition.” 

Palm  Beach  salesmen  make  a 
promotional  trip,  working  with 
individual  accounts  on  plans  to 
tie  in  with  the  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Our  salesmen  also  visit  the 
local  newspapers,  giving  them  a 
schedule  of  our  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  telling  them  about 
total  dollar  amount  of  co-op 
money  that  is  available  in  that 
market.  As  a  further  tie-in  de¬ 
vice,  our  njen  also  solicit  news¬ 
paper  fashion  editorial  sup¬ 
port,”  Mr.  Cloney  said. 

According  to  Mr.  Cloney,  co¬ 
op  money  can  be  spent  in  any 
of  the  basic  local  media  that 
the  account  desires,  and  each 


Palm  Beach  retailer  is  supplied 
with  a  mat  book  containing  ra¬ 
dio,  newspaper  and  TV  copy— . 
“and  also  about  100  co-op  ads  , 
designed  for  the  use  of  retail¬ 
ers.” 

• 

Ad  Composition 
Report  by  INO 

Chicago 

The  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Operations  has  released  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  by  its  engi¬ 
neers’  team  doing  research  on 
composition  of  display  ads. 

The  tentative  findings  are 
now  subject  to  a  more  detailed 
analysis.  The  engineers  have  as 
their  immediate  objective  the 
establishment  of  (1)  a  model 
dispatch  system  with  proper 
management  controls,  records 
and  procedures;  (2)  cost  con¬ 
trol  system  for  all  factors,  in¬ 
cluding  dispatch,  which  enter 
into  display  ad  composition; 
(3)  a  scheduling  system  to 
minimize  peak  load  cycles  which 
affect  the  ad  section  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

Preliminary  suggestions  com¬ 
ing  from  the  research  done  to 
date  include  (1)  reorganization 
of  the  layout  and  copy  prepa¬ 
ration  techniques  used  by  the 
advertiser  in  order  to  get  more 
nearly  final  copy  from  more 
advertisers;  (2)  elimination  of 
first  proofreading  and  correc¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  certain  ad¬ 
vertisers;  (3)  the  staggering 
of  deadlines  on  various  kind  of 
copy  or  various  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial;  and  (4)  a  more  com¬ 
plete  markup  of  ad  copy  before 
it  reaches  the  typesetting  and 
composition  stages. 

• 

Bu8iness  Is  Primed 

For  Ad  Rationing 

Washington 

Businessmen  are  warned  in 
the  current  Advertising  News¬ 
letter  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States 
that  they  may  face  rationing 
of  space  in  newspapers  because 
of  a  newsprint  scarcity. 

The  business  organization  re¬ 
lies  on  government  data  in  say¬ 
ing  a  capital  investment  of 
$400  million  would  be  needed 
to  establish  nine  to  12  new  mills 
by  1955  to  meet  estimated 
needs. 

“If  the  amount  of  newsprint  ; 
is  cut  then  advertising  will  j 
have  to  be  rationed  or  allocated  I 
in  some  manner  by  the  papers,”  | 
says  the  newsletter.  | 


Newspaper  Publishers  ... 

CAPCO  REWINDERS 
SAVE  NEWSPRINT! 


You  can  save  up  to  four 
rolls  of  usable  newsprint  a 
day — valuable  paper  now 
going  as  core  waste,  sold 
as  white  waste,  cut  up  for 
copy  paperl  Cuts  operating 
costs  in  your  press  room, 
too! 

Write  for  complete  detailt  . . . 


CAPITAL  TOOL  and  Manufacturing  Cn. 


5000  Calvert  Rd.,  College  Park,  Md. 


Phone  UNion  4-7677 
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360-Pg.  Edition 
Hails  Progress 
In  Akron  Area 

Akron,  Ohio 
The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
published  the  largest  paper  in 
its  history  Sunday,  March  12. 

It  was  a  360-page  edition  that 
included  a  Progress  Supplement 
of  172  pages. 

The  supplement  described  the 
progress  of  the  Summit,  Port¬ 
age  and  Medina  County  area. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Beacon  Journal, 
sparked  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  three-county  area  some  18 
months  ago  when  he  wrote  a 
Page  One  editorial,  “Akron, 
Let’s  Go!”  The  editorial  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  Akron  Area  De¬ 
velopment  Committee. 

The  supplement  was  written 
and  edited  by  Paul  Miller  and 
George  Scriven,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Ben  Maidenburg,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  and  Murray 
Powers,  managing  editor.  The 
advertising  was  sold  by  Robert 
Wheeler  and  his  classified  staff, 
Roger  Burrell  and  his  display 
staff,  and  A.  F.  Falk,  national 
advertising  manager. 

The  Sunday  paper  weighed 
four  and  one-half  pounds  and 
the  entire  edition  went  through 
the  news  and  composing  rooms 
without  any  overtime. 

Orlando  Sentinel  Runs 
32-Pager  on  Netv  Center 

Orlando,  Fla. 
When  the  Colonial  Shopping 
Center  opened  here  recently  it 
broke  all  attendance  and  sales 
records,  according  to  M.  J. 
Austin,  advertising  director, 
Orlando  Sentinel,  which  pub¬ 
lished  a  32-page  section  pegged 
to  the  event. 

“Colonial  ran  a  page  ad  a 
day  for  10  days  prior  to  its 
opening,”  Mr.  Austin  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  He  added 
that  the  shopping  center  has 
maintained  a  heavy  ad  sched¬ 
ule  since  then  “with  such  good 
results  that  another  special  sec¬ 
tion  is  being  planned.” 

Times’  Internatl  Issue 
Sets  Advertising  Mark 

Resort  and  transportation 
advertisers  broke  all  records  in 
the  New  York  Times’  annual 
International  Travel  Section 
published  Sunday,  March  4. 
The  38-page  section  contained 
61,615  lines  of  advertising  from 


362  advertisers.  It  was  the 
largest  International  Travel 
Section  ever  published  by  the 
Times. 

Advertisers  from  31  foreign 
countries,  the  U.  S.,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgpn  Islands 
were  represented.  Outside  the 
U.  S.,  top  representation  came 
from  Great  Britain  (4,483 
lines)  and  France  (4,344 
lines).  They  were  followed  by 
Germany  (3,797  lines),  Belgium 
(2,816  lines),  Switzerland  (2,- 
725  lines)  and  Italy  (2,373 
lines). 

This  year’s  total  of  61,615 
lines  of  advertising  was  an  in-  i 
crease  of  4,692  over  the  Times’  | 
1955  International  Travel  Sec-  1 
tion.  ! 

j 

Other  Sections  ... 

i 

•  New  London  (Conn.) 

Evening  Day  published  an  18-  | 
page,  standard  size  Spring  | 
Fashion  Section.  i 

•  A  14-page  special  section  j 
published  by  Charleston  (W.  i 
Va.)  Daily  Mail  in  cooperation  ] 
with  Harpers  Bazaar  magazine,  i 
contained  18,858  lines  of  retail 
advertising.  The  section  was 
published  in  standard  page  size 
with  a  two-color  front  page. 

•  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
published  an  eight-page,  stand¬ 
ard-size  Spring  Flower  Edition 
in  conjunction  with  opening  of 
the  traditional  Connecticut 
Spring  Flower  and  Garden 
Show. 


Operation  HI  Helps 
Daily  Build  Linage  | 

POTTSTOWN,  Pa.  I 

Operation  Home  Improve-  I 
ment,  national  building  project,  i 
gave  the  Pottstown  Mercury  a  ! 
three-pronged  opportunity  to  j 
have  its  contractors  and  home  ! 
suppliers  tell  the  community  i 
that  “  ’56  is  the  Year  to  Fix.” 

The  Mercury  tied  in  OHI  ; 
with  a  local  building  show  and 
ran  6,140  inches  of  85,960  lines  | 
on  home  improvement  advertis¬ 
ing.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  Mercury  ran  a 
rotogravure  section  March  7 
to  kick  off  the  OHI  project.  It 
consisted  of  48  tabloid  pages, 
contained  3,195  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy. 

The  paper  followed  this  three 
days  later  with  a  16-page 
standard  size  supplement  with 
2,342  inches  of  copy,  and  final¬ 
ly  on  March  13  published  603 
inches  of  photographic  copy  in 
32  advertisements,  showing  the 
booths  at  the  show. 


% 
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For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  the  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  announces  a 
prize  contest  among  editorial  writers,  cartoonists 
and  photographers,  and  columnists  and  feature  writ¬ 
ers  as  a  means  of  focusing  public  attention  on 
CANCER  and  the  efforts  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  in  fighting  this  disease. 

The  contest  is  restricted  to  material  pub¬ 
lished  during  April,  1956,  so  that  the  effort  will  be 
of  aid  to  the  annual  Cancer  Crusade  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  that  month  by  the  American  Cancer  Society.  No 
restrictions  of  any  kind  in  regard  to  treatment, 
length  or  content  are  imposed  other  than  that  the 
effort  must  deal  with  cancer. 

AWARDS 

For  the  BEST  Editorial,  Cartoon  or  Photo,  Column  or  Feature 

A  $100  U.  S.  Bond  to  the  winner  in  each  category, 
and  $100  in  cash  to  the  State  Division  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cancer  Society  in  the  winner’s  home  state. 

RULES 

1 ,  Hie  contest  is  open  to  any  regularly  employed  pereon  on  the  editorial 
etafl  of  any  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

2.  An  entry  shall  consist  of  two  dated  tear  sheets  showing  the  editorial, 
photo  or  cartoon,  or  column  or  feature,  together  with  the  contestant's  name, 
address,  and  newspaper  affiliation. 

3.  To  he  considered,  an  entry  must  have  been  published  during  the  month 
of  April,  19ti6. 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  Friday,  -May  11,  1956. 

5.  No  entry  can  be  returned,  and  decisions  of  the  judges  shall  be  final. 
In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

6.  Entries  should  be  addressed  to  CANCER  CONTEST,  the  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency,  Inc.,  400  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

7.  In  submitting  an  entry,  the  contestant  grants  to  the  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency  and  to  the  American  Cancer  Society,  Inc.,  the  right  to  reprint, 
publish,  reproduce  and  di.stribute  his  or  her  entry  at  any  time  and  in  any 
publication  with  the  understanriing  that  this  shall  be  undertaken  with  the 
general  purpose  of  furthering  the  work  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

JUDGES 

DR.  ERNEST  M.  DAIJIND,  Chief  of  StaB,  State  Cancer  Hospital,  Pond- 
ville.  Mass.;  S.  GEORGE  LITTLE,  President,  General  Features  Corporation; 
CLIFTON  R.  READ,  Public  Relations  Director,  American  Cancer  Society. 
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PROMOTION 

Forget  the  Grammar, 
Heed  the  Sentiment 


that  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post 
Gazette  has  zoomed  ahead  to 
advertising  linage  leadership  in 
its  market. 

To  prove  it,  the  Post-Gazette, 
through  Ange  DiBemardo,  its 
public  relations  director,  has 
been  sending  out  some  mighty 
punchy  mailing  pieces. 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

In  re  the  competition,  as  the 
fellow  was  saying,  let’s  tip  our 
berets  this  'aisek  to  the  Hert¬ 
ford  County  Herald  of  Ahoskie, 
N.  C.,  a  newspaper  that  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  delights 
and  edifies  the  customers  in  the 
“rich  Roanoke-Chowan  section 
of  Eastern  North  Carolina.” 

“We  ain’t  mad  at  nobody!” 
the  Herald  proudly  declares  in 
a  brisk  little  folder  sent  us  by 
Business  Manager  Albert  E. 
Freeman. 

“Of  course,  the  wording  isn’t 
grammatically  correct,”  the  lit¬ 
tle  folder  admits.  “But  it  does 
express  our  sentiments  so  well. 

“In  this  mad  hassle  over  the 
advertisers’  dollars,  we’ve 
watched  different  media  lower 
the  boom  on  each  other.  We 
feel  that,  as  long  as  we  do  a 
result-getting  job  for  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  we  can  sit  on  the 


FOUR  COLOR  ADS 


Yes,  now  in  Rockford,  Illinois 
you  can  add  the  impact  and  power 
of  four  color  advertising  in  sell¬ 
ing  your  products  or  services. 
Rockford’s  Daily  Newspapers 
give  you  from  30%  to  139% 
coverage  in  100  towns  in  the 
1 3  county  area. 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

Rorkforb  Rrgisfrr-Rrpublir 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


fence  and  watch  the  big  boys 
cut  each  other’s  throats!” 

Which  last  sanguinary  act,  as 
the  fellow  was  also  saying,  but 
sadly,  is  what  so  many  of  them 
seem  to  be  doing. 

Glad  to  have  you! 

Thirty-eight  readers  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
wrote  an  ad  for  the  paper  re¬ 
cently  that  makes  as  pleasant 
and  persuasive  a  promotion  as 
we  have  read  in  some  time. 

The  38  weTe  among  the  26,- 
431  readers  who  participated  in 
a  $1,000  prize  contest  the  Free 
Press  ran  when  it  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  after  the  recent  De¬ 
troit  strike. 

The  contest  sought  the  best 
50-word  statements  completing 
the  sentence,  “I’m  glad  to  have 
my  Free  Press  back  be¬ 
cause  .  .  .” 

The  38  statements  in  the  ad 
are  the  winning  ones,  although 
it’s  hard  for  us  to  figure  how 
anyone  can  lose  in  a  contest  of 
this  kind.  Certainly  the  Free 
Press  can’t,  when  26,431  read¬ 
ers  tell  why  they’re  glad  to 
have  it.  And  if  they’re  glad  to 
have  it,  the  readers  can’t  lose 
either,  can  they? 

Sure  has  happened 

As  readers  of  this  space,  and 
of  the  advertising  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  must  certainly  know  by 
now,  “Something  has  happened 
in  Pittsburgh.” 

That’s  Pittsburgh,  P.  A.,  of 
course,  and  what’s  happened  is 


What  delights  us  about  this 
promotion  is  that  the  P-G  has 
stuck  to  it  consistently  for 
some  several  years  now.  First 
it  was  “something  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  Pittsburgh.”  And  then, 
as  the  trend  solidified  into  fact, 
it  became  what  it  is  now, 
“Something  has  happened  in 
Pittsburgh.”  Simple,  sure — but 
by  sticking  to  it  the  P-G  made 
certain  that  it  would  catch  on 
and  be  remembered  by  media 
men,  and  mean  something  to 
them. 

Different  Detroit 

Life  differs,  however  so 
slightly,  in  every  community  in 
the  country.  And  as  it  differs, 
so  advertisers,  if  they  are  to 
succeed,  must  take  these  differ¬ 
ences  into  account.  This  is  the 
great  basic  strength  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  theme,  “all 
business  is  local.” 

Life  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  dif¬ 
fers  somewhat  from  life  in 
New  York,  N.  Y.  It  differs 
markedly  in  the  habit  and  meth¬ 
od  of  commuting.  This  is  the 
opening  w-edge  in  a  presenta¬ 
tion  by  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  that  shows  advertising 
people  how  “life  in  Detroit  is 
different.” 

This  is  a  strong  story  for 
the  News,  and  well  put  to¬ 
gether,  with  ample  supporting 
material  out  of  the  advertising 
record.  In  addition,  it  is  a 
strong  story  for  newspapers  in 
Detroit  versus  the  magazines. 

Gardening  Time 

The  time  has  come  when 
Utah  can  swing  into  spring 


If  you  note  have  a  good  representative- 

COMGIIATULATIONS! 


If  you  do  not — 

SOLICITATIO  AS  ! 


RILPHU. 

MGLLIGiir 

CHICAGO 


GERALD  I.  RALRH  P. 

McDonald  J|||^  mulligan 


^PutCuGM.’  ^inet  tgot 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT 


Solicitations  confined  to  newspapers 
within  500  miles  of  New  York  City 


WORTH  SAVING— Dr.  HtrbtH 
Howard,  pastor  of  Park  CHim 
Baptist  Church,  places  a  copy  of 
the  Dallas  Cantonnial  Edition  of 
tha  Dallas  Timas-Harald  in  tha 
cornarstona  of  a  naw  sanctuary. 


gardening  programs.  Reason: 
Utah’s  official  prelude  to 
spring,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune’s 
annual  Garden  Festival,  has 
closed  with  attendance  records 
of  more  than  4,200  avid  gar¬ 
deners. 

Opened  by  Mrs.  J.  Bracken 
Lee,  wife  of  Utah’s  governor, 
the  Festival  drew  crowds  from 
all  parts  of  Utah  and  eastern 
Nevada  for  three  days  of  lec¬ 
tures,  demonstrations,  exhibits 
and  competitive  floral  show 
events. 

The  Festival  is  a  100%  free 
event,  sponsored  by  the  Tribune 
as  a  public  service.  Ushering 
in  the  event  was  a  40-page 
Spring  Gardening  issue  of  the 
Tribune’s  Home  magazine  sup¬ 
plement  in  the  Sunday  Tribune. 


Governor  Speaks 

“This  is  Governor  Langlie — ” 

Those  were  the  first  words 
heard  by  residents  of  the  Twin 
Cities  of  Centralia  and  Che- 
halis.  Wash.,  when  they  dialed 
a  special  number  during  a 
Daily  Chronicle  promotion. 

The  Chronicle,  celebrating  its 
65th  anniversary  and  also  the 
attainment  of  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  10,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  had  a  special  message 
recorded  by  the  Governor  for 
automatic  answering  equipment. 

The  Governor’s  message  was 
only  one  of  many  ways  in 
which  the  Chronicle  notified  the 
people  of  Southwest  Washing¬ 
ton  of  its  circulation  achieve¬ 
ment.  A  series  of  six  full-page 
color  ads  were  published  in  the 
newspaper  showing  graphs  de¬ 
picting  the  circulation  tripling 
itself  in  15  years.  A  huge  spe¬ 
cial  sign  was  mounted  on  the 
front  of  the  building  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ball-point  pens  were 
given  away. 
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^^Nolichucky  Jack  is  coming 


Whenever  the  frontier  settlers 
heard  these  words,  they  took 
new  heart  and  hope  against 
tomahawk  and  torch . . .  firmly 
confident  that  Nolichucky 
jack  was  better  than  five 
companies  of  fighters! 

John  Sevier  and  his  nickname 
today  are  little  known,  but  he  held 
the  gateway  of  the  Alleghenies 
. . .  was  the  resolute  rear  guard  of 
the  Revolution  whose  heroism  kept 
British-instigated  savage  hordes 


JOH.\  SEVIER 

**IVolichu€kv  Jaek’’ 


Starts  May  6 


from  breaking  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  passes.  From  1762  to  1815, 
few  figures  were  more  colorful. 
And  he  became  Tennessee’s  first 
governor. 

No  backwoods  Daniel  Boone 
nor  homespun  Davy  Crockett, 
John  Sevier  was  not  the  usual 
type  of  frontiersman.  A  gentleman, 
gallant,  and  beau  sabreur,  he  wore 
his  hunting  shirt  with  dash,  rode 
the  finest  horses . . .  had  a  taste  for 
talent  and  achievement,  and  the 
capacity  to  spread  civilization... 
But  in  battle,  he  could  out-shoot, 
out-ride  and  out-swear  the  best  of 
his  riflemen. 

The  Old  Glory  Story  by  Athena 
Robbins  and  Rick  Fletcher . . . 
brings  as  the  next  sequence  the 
exciting  story  of  Nolichucky  Jack, 
named  for  the  rapid,  precipitous 


river  which  he  epitomized  . . . 
dramatizes  his  fights  with  crafty 
Dragging  Canoe . . .  and  his  love 
for  20-year-old  Bonnie  Kate  — 
who,  pursued  by  Indians,  leapt  an 
eight-foot  stockade,  and  landed 
in  his  arms! 

Froduced  exclusively  for  the 
Sunday  newspapers,  this  stirring 
story  with  colorful  text  and  bold 
drawings,  wins  the  approval  of 
teachers,  clergy,  public  officials, 
American  Legion,  and  patriotic 
societies  as  well  as  the  public... 
gets  and  holds  readers  of  all  ages, 
both  sexes,  and  all  income  groups. 
The  coming  chapter,  in  full  color 
...standard  third  pages ...  holds 
continuous  weekly  interest  for 
sixteen  installments.  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

Syndicate,  Inc.,  News  Building,  New  York 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Ike  Attaches 
Real  Value  to 
Press  Parley 

Washington 

The  first  press  conference  at 
the  White  House  took  place  43 
years  ago  and  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  took  note  of  it  March  14, 
to  congratulate  the  newsmen  on 
the  more-or-less  continuous  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Executives  since 
the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  first  conference  was 
called  by  President  Wilson, 
March  15,  1913.  Speaking  to 
approximately  100  persons  pres¬ 
ent,  Wilson  said: 

“I  feel  that  a  large  part  of 
the  success  of  public  affairs  de¬ 
pends  on  the  newspaper  men — 
not  so  much  on  the  editorial 
writers,  because  we  can  live 
down  what  they  say,  as  upon 
the  news  writers,  because  the 
news  is  the  atmosphere  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  Unless  you  get  the 
right  setting  to  affairs — dis¬ 
perse  the  right  impression — 
things  go  wrong. 

“So  the  thought  I  have  in 

Breakfast  Briefs 

A  New  York  State  judge  has 
ruled  that  it  was  not  cruel 
punishment  for  a  teacher  to 
wash  a  cussing  youngster’s 
mouth  out  with  soap.  After  all, 
it  was  the  parents  who  got  into 
the  lather. 


Opinion  seems  to  be  about 
evenly  divided  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  automation.  About  half 
of  us  fear  it  will  eliminate  work 
and  the  rest  of  us  hope  so. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


dealing  with  you  fellows  is  this : 
That  you,  more  than  any  other 
persons,  can  lubricate — quicken 
— the  processes  by  which  you 
are  going  to  do,  what?  Serve 
the  people  of  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

“I  send  for  you,  therefore, 
to  ask  that  you  go  into  part¬ 
nership  with  me,  that  you  lend 
me  your  assistance  as  nobody 
else  can,  and  then  after  you 
have  brought  this  precious 
freight  of  opinion  into  Wash¬ 
ington,  let  us  try  and  make  true 
gold  here  that  will  go  out  from 
Washington  .  . 

Hia  82nd  Meeting 

Acknowledging  this  anniver¬ 
sary  at  his  own  82nd  meeting 
with  the  press.  President  Eis¬ 
enhower  told  an  audience  of 
194: 

“I  think  this  is  a  wonderful 
institution.  While  I  have  seen 
all  sorts  of  statements  that 
Presidents  have  considered  it  a 
bore  and  it  is  a  necessary  chore 
to  go  through — it  does  a  lot  of 
things  for  me  personally. 

“For  one  thing,  at  least  once 
a  week  I  have  to  take  a  half- 
hour  to  review  in  my  own  mind 
what  has  happened  during  the 
week,  so  that  I  don’t  make 
errors. 

“Moreover,  I  rather  like  to 
get  the  questions  because  fre¬ 
quently  I  think  they  represent 
the  kind  of  thinking  that  is 
going  on. 

“The  people  here  undoubted¬ 
ly  represent  the  better  class  of 
reporters  available  to  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  associations  that 
send  them.  Consequently,  their 
mass  opinions  or  the  general 
impressions  ought  to  have  some 
value,  I  think,  for  any  in  any 
democratic  government. 

“I  congratulate  you  and  I 
hope  you  continue  another  43 
years.” 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AUER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
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pmiiiiiii  editorial  WORKSHOP  . . .  I 

i  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  Men  of  the  Cloth 

f  It  is  an  axiom  of  the  newspaper  business  that  clergy-  1 
M  men  are  touchy  customers.  Among  shortcomings  of  the  I 
I  press  that  are  likely  to  nettle  them  is  the  misuse,  or  i 
I  fancied  misuse,  of  their  own  descriptive  title.  Reverend.  | 

B  Reverend  is  an  adjective  meaning  deserving  of  rever-  i 
B  ence,  and  strictly  speaking  should  never  be  used  with  the  | 

B  last  name  alone,  as  for  example  in  the  locutions  Rev.  | 

B  Jones  or  the  Rev.  Jones.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  however,  j 
M  is  correct.  1 

B  For  the  first  reference  to  a  preacher  in  a  news  story,  1  | 
B  either  the  Rev.  John  Jones  or  Rev.  John  Jones  is  accept-  | 

B  able,  although  the  Rev.  is  considered  preferable  by  stick-  | 

B  lers.  Thereafter,  references  should  be  in  the  form  the  | 

I  Rev.  Mr,  Jones,  or  more  simply,  Mr.  Jones,  which  is  | 

B  easier  to  remember  and  equally  beyond  criticism.  Just  | 
m  plain  Jones  is  acceptable,  too,  even  to  ministers  them-  i 
g  selves,  but  newspapers  are  not  likely  to  be  so  blunt  with  | 

B  their  spiritual  mentors.  i 

B  Insofar  as  hatred  is  consistent  with  the  Christian  vir-  | 

I  tues,  many  preachers  say  they  hate  to  be  addressed  as  1 
B  Reverend,  in  the  way  one  would  address  a  physician  as  1 
B  Doctor.  This  is  a  problem  of  correctness  in  speech,  rather  1 
B  than  writing,  but  the  related  peccadillo.  Rev.  Jones,  is  one  | 

B  of  both  speech  and  writing.  i 

B  The  lapse  not  only  inspires  righteous  indignation,  but  | 

B  also  causes  preachers  to  break  out  into  verse.  My  re-  | 

=  searches  have  brought  me  at  least  three  poems  that  were  | 

I  inspired  by  it.  To  be  frank,  they  are  pretty  painful  speci-  | 
m  mens,  whose  own  infractions  of  rhyme  and  meter  seem  | 

B  to  overshadow  the  offense  they  deplore.  They  also  show  1 
B  an  alarming  lack  of  restraint  at  such  a  venial  sin.  One  | 
p  of  these  puristic  poets  declares  the  error  rends  his  heart,  | 

B  another  hates  it  like  the  devil,  and  a  third  is  ready  to  1 
p  punch  the  transgressors  responsible  for  it  in  the  nose.  1 
B  In  spite  of  all  this.  Rev.  Jones  is  spreading  like  re-  | 

B  pentance  at  a  tent  revival.  Furthermore,  many  spiritual  i 
y  leaders  are  practicing  Christian  charity  toward  sinners  | 

B  in  this  department  of  usage.  I  asked  the  editors  of  a  half-  | 

B  dozen  leading  church  journals  for  their  opinions.  The  I 
y  consensus  is  that  they  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  i 
B  wall  and  are  getting  ready  to  defer  to  it.  | 

m  The  nub  of  the  matter  is  that  the  layman  can  see  no  | 

B  reason  why  Rev.  should  differ  in  its  application  from  Mr.,  1 
m  Sen.,  Prof.,  or  Dr.,  or  why,  if  you  can  call  a  senator  Sena-  | 
g  tor  and  a  doctor  Doctor,  you  can’t  call  a  preacher  Rev-  j 
g  erend.  | 

r  The  layman,  in  the  end,  is  the  one  who  sits  in  the  | 
seat  of  judgment  on  these  questions  anyway,  and  the  de-  | 
cisions  of  grammarians,  theological  and  otherwise,  are  | 
likely  to  be  scattered  forth  like  dust  if  they  run  counter  j 
to  his  preference.  1 

I  have  read  how  the  preachers  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  out-  1 
raged  over  misuse  of  the  term  Reverend,  voted  to  abolish  y 
it.  They  may  have  been  able  to  stamp  it  out  among  them-  S 
selves,  although  even  this  much  agreement  in  the  clerical  n 
profession  is  remarkable.  But  in  its  effect  on  usage  gen-  y 
erally,  a  manifesto  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be  about  as  j 
telling  as  the  occasional  attempts  to  legislate  meanings  of  g 
words.  1 

Writing  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  Kenneth  A.  Garner  1 
made  out  a  pretty  good  case  for  Reverend.  It  fulfills  a  i 
desperate  need,  he  maintained,  because  there  is  no  other  1 
specific  term  of  address  for  clergymen,  and  people  feel  i 
they  ought  to  have  one.  1 

Mr.  Gamer  also  explained  why  the  grammatical  rule  g 
against  Reverend  as  a  noun  is  disregarded.  “Adjectives  g 

become  nouns,  and  nouns  verbs,”  he  wrote.  “Usage  deter-  j 

mines  validity.”  1 

Amen.  1 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiih  39|||||{|||{|||||||||||||||||{||||||||||||||||||||||||{||^ 
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TAfelcome  Home 


Ihese  simple,  friendly  words  are  said  many,  many  times  over  the 
telephone  each  day. 

It  is  just  such  simple,  friendly  words  from  one  person  to  another 
that  make  the  telephone  such  an  important  part  of  our  lives. 

Surely  it  is  indispensable  in  emergencies.  But  its  greater  value 
may  be  in  carrying  friendship  and  love  and  happiness  across  the  miles. 

For  without  the  telephone,  time  and  space  would  rush  between  us. 
And  many  of  us  would  be  so  much  alone. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

ORDERS 

THE  MOST  MODERN 
AND  COLOR-FLEXIBLE 
PRESS  AND  REELROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

30  WOOD  METROPOLITAN  UNITS 

5  WOOD  PATENTED  FOUR-COLOR  UNITS 

30  WOOD  REELS,  TENSIONS, 

AND  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPASTERS 

This  installation  is  arranged  to  operate  as  five  presses,  each  capable  of  producing 
96  page  papers  (with  provisions  for  expansion  to  128  pages)  ...  8  pages  printed 
in  3  colors  and  2  blacks  located  in  any  position  within  the  paper. 


EXCLUSIVE  WOOD  FEATURES  WHICH  DISTINGUISH 

THIS  MODERN  BLACK  AND  COLOR  INSTALLATION 

•  Waist-High,  mechanical,  Ink  Controls  for  positive  adjustment  of  each  key  without  stooping 
or  kneeling. 

•  Wood  Auto-Tensionclamp  Plate  Lockup  ...  no  tools  or  wrenches  required  .  .  .  only  a  finger 
flip  of  a  small  control  lever,  located  on  side  frames,  to  lock  or  unlock  plates. 

•  Utmost  color-flexibility  possible  by  placement  of  Wood  Patented  Four-Color  Units  at  right 
angles  between  two  lines  of  presses.  Through  use  of  single  turning  bar,  color  web  can  be  placed 
in  any  web  position,  front  or  rear  of  folder. 

•  Continuous  film-feed  inking  system  throughout  .  .  .  Wood  Portable  continuous  film-feed  Ink 
Fountains  for  greater  color  flexibility. 

•  Heaviest  and  sturdiest  construction  guaranteeing  the  utmost  in  trouble-free  operation  . , .  with 
minimum  maintenance  and  lowest  operating  cost 


BETTER  LOOKING  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
YOUR  BUSINESS  ...  AND  OURS! 


^1  I  . 


PARTIAL  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  SPECIAL  PRESS 
ARRANGEMENT  FOR  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


Plan  view  of  in-line 
Presses  with  four-color 
unit  and  standard  unit  at 
ri^ht  angles,  permitting 
printing  of  one  side 
black  and  3-colors  with 
black  on  opposite  side  of 
web,  delivered  at  right 
angles  to  in-line  presses. 
Web  can  be  inserted  in 
any  position  into  in-line 
press  arrangement  with 
a  single  turning  bar. 
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PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


(  Advertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Information 
^'On  The  Line'^ 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  how  a 
person  can  get  all  sorts  of  things  just 
by  dialing  a  number  on  his  telephone. 

In  New  York  you  can  get  the  time, 
the  weather,  or  a  prayer.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia  ifs  the  stock  reports.  In  Boston 
a  voice  tells  bird  watchers  whafs  to  be 
watched  in  the  park. 

Over  in  Europe,  they  go  further. 
Vienna  offers  a  five-minute  fairy  tale 
for  kids.  In  Switzerland  you  can  get 
the  news  in  any  of  three  languages. 
And  a  couple  of  places  have  “talking 
menus”  for  desperate  housewives. 

From  where  I  sit,  it  doesn't  matter 
if  ideas  are  put  out  by  telephone, 
through  editorials,  or  in  person — as 
long  as  we  can  take  them  or  leave 
them.  I  happen  to  like  a  glass  of  beer 
with  my  supper.  You  may  prefer 
coffee,  tea  or  branch  water.  Well,  there's 
no  harm  in  ''listening"  to  another's 
opinions  ...  but  if  he  should  try  to 
force  them  on  you  ,it's  always  an  A  mer- 
irnn’s  privilege  to  simply  "hang  up!" 


Copyright,  WoV,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Criticism  of  Attorney 
Passes  Test  for  Libel 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


In  a  suit  against  the  Day- 
\  tona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  a  local  attorney  maintained 
that  a  charge  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  that  his  conduct  as  an  at¬ 
torney  had  been  unethical  was 
a  libel.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state  sustained  dismissal  of 
the  action,  three  of  seven  jus¬ 
tices  dissenting.  (84  So. 2d  549) 

I  Portions  of  the  article  claim¬ 
ed  to  be  libelous  were,  “This 
week  Isham  Adams,  attorney, 
filed  a  petition  which  challen¬ 
ges  the  attention  of  all  citi¬ 
zens  who  believe  in  law  en¬ 
forcement. 

*  *  4> 

‘  “Attorney  Adams  made 
grave  accusations  against  some 
of  our  police  officers  in  his 
zeal  to  save  his  client,  Hanna, 
from  going  on  trial  on  charges 
growing  out  of  a  fracas. 

4^  « 

“Did  attorney  Adams  have 
any  right  to  accuse  these  po¬ 
licemen  of  dastardly  behavior? 

«  *  * 

“For  our  police  to  be  subject 
to  criminal  accusations  for  act¬ 
ing  in  the  line  of  duty  is  re¬ 
volting  to  decent  citizens.” 

('rilicism  of  System 

Said  the  majority  opinion: 

“Our  study  of  the  article 
brings  us  to  the  view  that  it 
constituted  a  criticism  of  a 
j  system  by  which  the  attorney, 

I  acting  within  bounds  but  with- 
i  in  bounds  the  writer  thought 
i  should  be  contracted,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  a  rascal  from 
being  tried. 

“Although  by  use  of  our 
‘common  mind’  we  can  under- 
1  stand  how  irked  the  attorney 
j  may  have  become  by  the  com¬ 
ment  on  the  procedure  that 
irked  the  editor,  we  do  not  find 
j  from  the  whole  editorial  and 
i  such  of  the  circumstances  of  its 
j  publication  as  are  apparent  in 
the  record,  the  qualifications 
I  which  would  stamp  it  as  libel- 
I  ous  in  itself.” 

As  authority  for  the  decision 
the  court  referred  to  a  decision 
of  two  years  ago.  There  the  libel 
bad  been  a  broadcast  charac¬ 
terizing  one  of  the  City  Coun- 
cilmen  of  Miami  Beach. 

“I  know  a  lot  of  things  I 
can’t  reveal,”  said  the  news- 
_  i  caster.  “I  am  only  waiting  for 
I  the  grand  jury  to  open  it  offi¬ 


cially  and  then  I  will  tell  the 
whole  story  which  I  cannot  tell 
at  this  moment.  I  am  sworn  to 
secrecy  but  believe  me  there  is 
much  dishonesty  being  prattled 
back  and  forth  and  when  you 
hear  the  whole  story  you  will 
be  very  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
lecall  action  or  some  other 
public  punishment,  either  by 
publicity  or  something  that  will 
tear  the  honest  veil  that  some 
people  are  wearing  in  this  com¬ 
munity.” 

“We  think,”  said  the  court 
in  this  case,  “there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  the  publication  is 
actionable  in  itself.  After  hear¬ 
ing  the  commentator’s  broad¬ 
cast  a  ‘common  mind’  could 
reach  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  City  Councilman  had 
been  guilty  of  conduct  so  hein¬ 
ous  as  to  warrant  his  removal 
from  office.” 

A  Dissenting  View 

A  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
Daytona  Beach  case  said,  in 
part: 

“The  practice  of  law  is  not 
a  business  but  a  personal  right 
conferred  by  the  state  upon  a 
few  persons  of  good  moral 
character  who  are  certified 
after  long  study  and  thorough 
examination  by  a  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  board. 

“The  obligation  of  an  attor¬ 
ney  to  the  public  is  as  signifi¬ 
cant  as  his  obligation  to  his 
clients.  With  the  emphasis  upon 
moral  fitness  and  public  obli¬ 
gation  which  the  profession  de¬ 
mands,  it  follows  that  to  as¬ 
cribe  unethical  conduct  to  a 
lawyer  is  to  impugn  his  fitness 
to  practice  his  profession. 

“Considering  the  statements 
in  this  newspaper  article  as  the 
‘common  mind’  would  under¬ 
stand  them,  I  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  unethical  con¬ 
duct,  consisting  principally  of 
making  serious  charges  without 
as  thorough  an  examination  as 
the  ethics  of  the  profession 
would  demand,  are  clearly  im¬ 
puted  to  the  attorney  in  his 
professional  capacity. 

“I  do  not  l)elieve  that  the 
‘common  mind’  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  a  shrewd  and 
[)enetrating  analysis  of  the 
article  with  a  view  to  absolving 
the  attorney  from  the  guilt  and 
unfitness  imputed  to  him.” 
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Gerald  K.  Clark,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun — re¬ 
ceived  the  Brotherhood  award 

Ed  Kilman,  editor  of  the  *^"*«^‘* 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post  editorial  ♦  •  ♦ 

page — appointed  to  the  Texas  C.  B.  Green,  formerly  with 
Parks  Board  by  Gov.  Allan  the  circulation  department  of 
Shivers.  the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Laurence  T.  Knott,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun-Times,  and  Mrs. 

Knott — on  six-weeks  vacation 
tour  of  Spain,  France  and 
Greece. 

*  ♦  •  Joseph  W.  Michalski  —  now 

„  „  assistant  financial  editor  of  the 

Fred  S.  Heaberlin,  managing  yorlc  Herald  Tribune. 

editor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  ^ 

Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  — 

elected  president  of  the  Min-  Kate  Harris,  a  reporter  on 
nesota  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal 
Chi  eight  years  ago — rejoined  the 

*  ♦  ♦  staff. 

A.  F.  Mercier,  vicepresident 
and  General  Manager  of  Le 
Soleil  and  L’Evenement-Jour- 
nal,  Quebec  City,  P.  Q. — ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  of  Canadian 
Overseas  Telecommunication 
Corp.  Lewis  G.  Hansen,  former  re- 

*  *  porter  and  sports  editor  of  the 

Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones,  Daily  Calumet,  Chicago  neigh- 

executive  editor  of  the  Syra-  borhood  newspaper — named  edi- 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Joumal —  tor. 
honored  as  “Onondaga  County’s  ♦  ♦  • 

outstanding  citizen”  by  the  Eugene  Schwartzwald,  a 
county  Jewish  War  Veterans.  graduate  of  Cornell  University 

— now  with  the  financial  de¬ 
partment  of  United  Press  in 
New  York.  Henry  T.  O’Reilly 
— ^joined  the  UP  sports  depart¬ 
ment. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Patricia  Dunbar 


Jean  Dietrich 


PATRICIA  DUNBAR,  who  joined  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  last  year  after  three  years  on 
the  promotion  staff — appointed  director  of  the 
women’s  department.  JEAN  DIETRICH,  former 
Jv  ^  VV  women’s  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ca.)  Constitu- 
jnpR  tion — named  executive  women’s  editor  of  the 

Times-Star.  JERRY  HURTER,  city  editor  for 
the  past  10  years — now  executive  city  editor,  a 


Donald  D.  Davis,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post — president  of  Den¬ 
ver  Press  Club. 


Hurter 


BRADY  BLACK,  Columbus  political  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 
and  a  member  of  the  paper’s  staff  since  1940 
— appointed  day  managing  editor. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Fred  G.  Ramsey  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  —  joined  the 
display  ad  staff  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Neu's-Sentinel 


LAWRENCE  LONG,  account¬ 
ant  and  former  consultant  to 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers — 
appointed  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  succeeding 
the  late  JOHN  R.  LINDSAY. 
W.  RAYMOND  HAYS,  with  the 
newspapers  for  35  years — named 
controller  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Langevin  Cote,  a  former 
Montreal  (P.Q.)  Gazette  writer 
— to  rejoin  the  Gazette  after  a 
year  in  Europe  on  a  travel 
scholarship. 


Betty  Hall — appointed  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  to  succed  Mrs. 
Carol  Sturm  Jensen,  resigned. 
Joan  Ebner,  former  society 
editor  of  the  Two  Rivers  (Wis.) 
Daily  Reporter,  and  Elizabeth 
Koehler,  who  did  general  re¬ 
porting  for  the  Readwing 
(Minn.)  Republican  Eagle  — 
joined  the  Journal  society  desk 
staff. 


D  O  W  N  T  A  I  N, 
on  the  circula¬ 
tion  staff  of 
the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  for 
seven  years  — 
appointed  city 
circulation  man¬ 
ager. 


CHARLES  H.  PETERS,  former  executive 
vicppresident  of  the  Montreal  (P.Q.)  Gazette 
— appointed  president  of  the  company,  succeed¬ 
ing  JOHN  BASSETT,  now  chairman  of  the 
Hazel  Holly,  formerly  with  ,  j  r  j-  . 

,  rr  /-■  •  ,  board  of  directors. 

Woman  s  Home  Companion  and 

the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer — named  editor  of  the 
woman’s  life  pages  of  the  San 

Edward  J.  Dollriehs,  circu-  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  staff  of  the  Cleve-  ginian-Pilot — r 

lation  promotion  director  of  the  *  *  •  Health  Museum.  of  the  Sauger 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  for  Tony  Mastroianni,  police  re-  *  ♦  ♦  * 

10  years  now  in  the  circula-  porter  for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Robert  P.  Schron,  former  Donald  W. 
tion  promotion  department  of  Press  —  named  do-it-yourself  sports  writer  for  the'  Norfolk  years  with  the 

the  Cincinnati  Times-Star.  editor,  succeeding  Lou  Frazier,  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  and  Vir-  Spokesman-Re’^ 


Downtain 


Roger  B.  Rowand,  formerly 
with  the  Milford  (Conn.)  Times 
— joined  the  ad  staff  of  the 
Loudon  Times-Mirror,  Leesburg, 
Va. 


Petsri 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Timea- 
By  Trent  Union,  succeeding  Mrs.  Eileen 
I  Burr,  now  with  WKNB-TV, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


‘^HCOLUTIOAI 


"You  guys  ore  okay,  but  hare's  the  best  little  circulation  builder 
on  the  paperl" 


city  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun. 


joined  the  women’s  page  staff  Robert  Astra,  formerly  with  —  now  in  charge  of  press 

noi-Awierican  —  now  heads  the  (Md.)  Sun.  Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury  relations  for  the  public  relations 

copy  desk,  succeeding  H.  Ar-  *  •  •  and  other  New  England  news-  staff  of  the  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Los 

MAND  DE  Masi,  named  assistant  Thomas  M.  Kelly,  former-  joined  the  news  bureau  oge  es.  ^  ^  ^ 

editor  of  the  Brooklyn-Queens-  ly  with  Montana  and  North  Br^deis  University,  Wal- 

Long  Island  sections.  Thomas  Dakota  newspapers — joined  the  Mass.^  ^  ^  Charles  E.  Regal,  maritime 

Cleere — appointed  picture  edi-  United  Press  staff  in  Detroit,  writer,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 

tor,  with  William  Curley,  as-  Mich.  He  succeeds  Nelson  William  S.  Reasonover,  for-  Intelligencer  —  joined  Matson 

sistant.  Neal,  now  on  the  UP  cable  merly  on  the  ad  staff  of  the  Lines’  public  relations  staff  at 

*  *  •  desk  in  New  York.  Robeaonian,  Lumberton,  N,  C. —  San  Francisco  as  assistant  di- 


I,  Lawrence  A.  Coluns  Sr., 

^  ^  ‘**MOT^*”**  columnist  for  the  Long  Beach 

4— <  *  (Calif.)  Independent  —  granted 

*****  honorary  Master  of  Humani- 

'  degree  by  the  California 

j  Board  of  Education. 

f //iiN)  Marion  Cracraft,  city  editor 

/  /  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune — 

/  /  \  111 _ I  named  oil  and  business  editor,  ,  . 

7/  1  TT’tT  Ift  vl'lp'd.nr'of 

f  I  on  the  PR  staff  of  the  Inde-  Jigms  Delta  Chi  chapter,  pre- 

I  I  pendent  Petroleum  Association  sents  a  bronze  plague  to  prof. 

-II  I  — I  of  America.  George  Starr  Lasher,  founder  of 

'  *  e  «  Ohio  University's  School  of  Jour- 

_  ..  nalism,  who  is  retiring  in  June. 

Paul  Harmon — left  the  tele-  ’ 

^  graph  desk  of  the  Norfolk-  of  King  Features  Syndicate  — 

best  liHle  circulation  builder  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Ledger-  named  public  relations  director 

,*,1"  Star  to  join  the  world  copy  desk  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 

—  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  ciation,  Chicago. 

Frances  Eisenhauer,  for-  and  Times  Herald.  e  *  * 

merly  of  the  Frederick  (Md.)  Jack  Whitehouse,  former 

News  and  rwently  of  the  Beth-  Y^here  They  Are  Now  managing  editor  of  the  Yuma 
lehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times  —  —  - -  ■  ,  ,  .  ,  (Ariz.)  Sun  and  Arizona  Sen- 


editor  of  the  New  York  Jour-  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

nal-American  —  now  heads  the 

copy  desk,  succeeding  H.  Ar-  ♦  •  • 

MAND  DE  Masi,  named  assistant  Thomas  M.  Kelly,  forme 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn-Queens-  ly  with  Montana  and  Nor 


Norma  Lee  Mills,  gradu-  *  a  *  appointed  business  manager  of  *ector.  , 

iting  senior  of  the  University  Arthur  P.  the  proposed  Alaska  Methodist 

jf  Texas  school  of  journalism—  Henderson,  for  College,  Anchorage.  James  A.  Kegel,  former 

appointed  sports  editor  of  the  past  16  /  *  *  •  sports  writer  and  onetime  state 

Denison  (Tex.)  Herald.  years  telegraph  f  ^  David  L.  Pierce,  a  member  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 

•  editor  —  ap-  I'l'®  copy  desk  staff  of  the  Evening  News  —  joined  infor- 

William  V,  Barschdorf,  who  pointed  Ports-  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  —  mation  services  of  the  Pennsyl- 

joined  the  Bennington  (Vt.)  mouth  editor  of  to  become  a  promotion  vania  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative 

Banner  in  1953  as  reporter-  the  Norfolk-  writer  for  the  Coming  Glass  Association,  Harrisburg, 

photographer  —  named  sports  Portsmouth  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y,  *  ♦  * 

editor.  (Va.)  Ledger-  *  Malcolm  Alama  —  resigned 

•  «  *  Star.  Henderson  Len  ARNOLD,  former  assist-  from  the  city  staff  of  the  Syra- 

Alvin  B.  Webb  Jr.,  formerly  *  •  •  ant  general  news  manager  of  cuae  (N.Y.)  Herald- Journal  to 

with  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Franz  Wippold,  copy  reader  International  News  Service  and  join  the  Syracuse  University 
Journal  —  joined  the  staff  of  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-  assistant  daily  feature  editor  Development  Fund. 

United  Press  in  Raleigh,  S.  C.  Democrat  since  1950  —  named  - - - - - 


Norma  Lee  Mills,  gradu-  *  ♦ 

sting  senior  of  the  University  Arthur  P. 
of  Texas  school  of  journalism —  Henderson  for 
appointed  sports  editor  of  the  past  16 

Denison  (Tex.)  Herald.  years  telegraph 

editor  —  ap- 
William  V,  Barschdorf,  who  pointed  Ports- 
joined  the  Bennington  (Vt.)  mouth  editor  of 
Banner  in  1953  as  reporter-  the  Norfolk- 
photographer  —  named  sports  Portsmouth 
editor.  (Va.)  Ledger- 

*  „  „  Star. 


Henderson 


*  *  *  chief  copy  reader. 

Nedwin  Emerson,  former  •  *  ♦ 

public  relations  director  for  William  E.  Folsom  Jr.,  re- 
Vernon  Downs  harness  racing  porter-photographer  for  the 
track,  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  be-  McAlester  (Okla.)  Newa-Capu 
fore  that  sports  editor  of  the  tal  for  three  years  —  joined 
Middletown  (N.Y.)  Timea-Her-  the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
old— joined  the  Syracuse  (N.  Oklahoma  City. 

Y.)  Herald- Journal  as  a  re-  *  *  * 

porter. 


BRAND  NEW  DAILY  l-COL  SPECIALTY 


C.  A.  Lewis,  who  recently 
retired  as  extension  specialist 
in  press  information  at  the  tions 
University  of  Kentucky  —  to 
continue  to  edit  the  Blue  Grass 
Farm  Page  in  the  Lexington  Mr 
(Ky.)  Herald.  write 


John  H.  Thompson,  Chicago 
Tribune  columnist  —  awarded 
a  commendation  by  area  Veter¬ 
ans  Administration  installa- 


Mrs.  Mona  Smith,  freelance 
writer — named  food  editor  of 
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Cy  Banks  Puts  ‘Sex’ 
Into  Business  News 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Philadelphia 

E.  S.  (Cy)  Banks,  financial 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  put  sex  into  that 
newspaper’s  financial  news. 

Sex,  in  this  case,  means  that 
he  has  brightened  up  the  pages 
that  deal  with  the  economic 
facts  of  life  to  appeal  to  a  wid¬ 
ening  circle  of  readers. 

A  newspaper  veteran,  Cy 
started  writing  schoolboy  sports 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun  back  in 
1915,  has  since  served  in  a  wide 
variety  of  capacities  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dailies,  including  the 
Baltimore  American  &  Star, 
the  Chicago  Journal  and  the 
Philadelphia  Sun  and  Ledger. 
He  came  to  the  Inquii-er  nine 
years  ago,  after  a  period  of 
free-lance  writing  and  public 
relations,  especially  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  field. 

Lovelorn  Columnist 

Cy  believes  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  financial  pages 
should  not  be  as  bright  as  any 
other  segment  of  a  contempo- 
rai-y  newspaper,  and  he  speaks 
from  long  experience  in  many 
phases  of  journalism.  He  has 
been  reporter,  rewriteman,  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  copyreader  and 
deskman.  (Once,  he  even  wrote 
an  advice  to  the  lovelorn  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Philadelphia  Sun 
under  the  name  of  Annie 
Laurie.) 

But  there  is  nothing  frivolous 
about  the  man.  He  takes  his 
financial  editing  seriously,  has 
the  respect  of  some  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  industrialists,  finan¬ 
ciers  and  business  men. 

He  is  especially  pleased  that 
people  in  many  walks  of  life — 
housewives,  preachers,  bellhops, 
taxicab  drivers,  stenographers, 
clerks  and  many  others — find 
the  Inquirer’s  technique  of  pre¬ 
senting  financial  news  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative. 

“Economics,”  Cy  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “has  been  made 
to  sound  like  a  high-brow  sub¬ 
ject  for  college  professors  and 
government  statisticians. 

“Our  aim  at  the  Inquirer  is 
to  explain  economics  in  simple 
language  that  every  one  can 
understand — to  take  the  mys¬ 
tery  out  of  it — and  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  workings  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  as  often  as  we  can. 

“It  is  this  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  economics  on  the 
part  of  the  average  individual 
which  is  responsible,  to  a  large 


extent,  for  the  large  swings  up¬ 
ward  or  downward  of  the  econ¬ 
omy. 

“If  we  can  make  the  public 
understand  just  what  makes 
the  economy  click — what  things 
to  watch  for — we  feel  that  we 
can  eliminate  the  major  portion 
of  the  main  cause  of  recessions 
and  the  depressions — the  fear 
psychology.” 

General  Policies 

Some  of  Cy’s  friends,  includ¬ 
ing  people  high  in  the  financial 
field  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  say  this  technique  of 
writing  profiles  about  compa¬ 
nies — family  businesses  as  well 
as  corporations — and  other  in¬ 
novations  at  the  Inquirer,  is 
“putting  sex”  into  financial 
pages.  Here  are  some  of  the 
general  policies  he  follows: 

“First,  to  run  those  items 
which  will  interest  our  mass  of 
readers — not  just  the  financial 
and  business  experts — to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  wheat  from  the  mass 
of  chaff  w'hich  crosses  our  desk 
daily. 

“Second,  to  make  these  stories 
interesting  and  understandable 
to  the  average  reader. 

“Third,  not  to  allow  any  in¬ 
dustry  to  take  the  bulk  of  our 
space.  We  vary  our  coverage, 
attempting  to  give  equal  promi¬ 
nence  to  such  industries  as  fi¬ 
nance,  steel,  automobile,  tex¬ 
tiles,  chemicals,  etc. 

“Fourth,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important,  to  get  our  facts 
straight  and  to  know  what  we 
write  about.  This  requires  re¬ 
search  as  well  as  double  check¬ 
ing. 

“We  also  believe  in  interpre¬ 
tive  and  in  factual  reporting. 
Wherever  possible,  we  attempt 
to  interpret  the  items  so  that 
the  man  on  the  street  will  grasp 
their  significance  and  under¬ 
stand  their  importance. 

“We  also  feel  that  no  finan¬ 
cial  articles  should  be  slanted 
or  biased  but  that,  instead, 
both  sides  should  be  presented 
accurately  and  fairly  and  the 
reader  permitted  to  use  his  own 
judgment.” 

Despite  the  bitterness  of  the 
Montgomery  Ward  proxy  fight, 
Cy  received  letters  from  Louis 
Wolfson,  who  had  started  the 
battle,  and  the  president  of 
Montgomery  Ward,  thanking 
him  for  the  fairness,  accuracy 
and  impartiality  of  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  coverage. 


Cy  Banks 


A  man  who  has  seen  the 
more  sordid  side  of  life  as  a 
police  reporter  and  editor  of 
news  and  pictures  dealing  with 
crime,  Cy  also  has  an  optimis¬ 
tic  viewpoint  about  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy. 

“Never  sell  .America  short,” 
he  says.  “Many  think  of  the 
term  dynamic  economy  as  just 
a  catch  phrase.  However,  as 
one  travels  around  the  country, 
particularly  in  Delaware  Val¬ 
ley,  U.  S.  A.  [a  designation 
highly  promoted  by  the  In¬ 
quirer]  he  quickly  begins  to 
realize  just  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  dynamic  economy. 

“The  dynamic  economy  is 
made  up  of  many  factors — prin¬ 
cipally  people.  People  who  are 
continually  raising  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  who  want  the 
best  whether  it  be  in  automo¬ 
biles,  refrigerators,  washing 
machines  or  what  have  you. 

“It  is  the  gradual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  one-industry  communi¬ 
ties  and  their  replacement  with 
diversified  industries.  It  is  a 
continual  rise  in  the  incomes, 
particularly  the  spendable  in¬ 
comes,  of  individuals.  And  it  is 
also  initiative  and  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  industry — espe¬ 
cially  as  demonstrated  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions  spent  for 
research  each  year.” 

Front-page  News 

The  Inquirer’s  Sunday  and 
Monday  pages  are  especially  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  average  i-eader. 
Each  Monday,  the  newspaper 
runs  a  profile  story  about  a 
business  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.  On  the  same  day,  a  staff 
member  also  writes  a  column 
called,  “Delaware  Valley, 
U.  S.  A.”  It  consists  of  a  lead 
story  and  shorts  about  busi¬ 
nesses  and  a  “shirtail”  titled 
“Personalities  In  Delaware  Val¬ 
ley,  U.  S.  A.” 

Cy’s  by-lined  stories  often 
appear  on  the  front  pages. 
These  include  some  notable 


“beats,”  as  his  articles  on 
Ford’s  plans  to  reclassify  its 
stock  for  public  sale  and  Chrys- 
ler’s  expansion  program.  The 
Ford  story  was  copyrighted  and 
quoted  by  newspapers  and  other 
publications  across  the  country. 

Cy  got  the  first  tip  from  a 
Chicago  banker,  indicating  how 
his  many  contacts  pay  off  news- 
wise.  He  spent  a  whole  day  on 
the  telephone  in  a  New  York 
hotel  room  checking  the  story 
before  he  broke  it  in  the  In¬ 
quirer  on  May  12,  1955. 

He  got  the  Chrysler  story 
while  attending  a  press  pre¬ 
view  about  new  models  in  De¬ 
troit,  did  not  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  new  cars,  but  start¬ 
ed  to  talk  to  Chrysler  executives 
about  their  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Cy  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
automobile  business  because  of  j 
its  effect  on  the  economy.  No 
one  business,  however,  he  says, 
dominates  it. 

Cy  says  the  largest  group  of  ! 
stock  buyers  is  made  up  of  j 
people  in  the  $5,000  to  $15,000- 
a-year  income  class. 

“Today,”  he  says,  “these  peo¬ 
ple  are  mass  readers  of  news¬ 
paper  financial  pages  and  we 
don’t  write  down  to  them.” 

Telephone  User 

Cy  does  a  lot  of  traveling  to 
dig  up  his  stories  of  national 
interest.  He  has  logged  about 
22,000  plane  miles  since  the 
middle  of  last  September.  He 
is  also  a  great  user  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  will  call  all  the  way 
across  the  country  to  track 
down  a  good  tip. 

One  time  when  he  was  check¬ 
ing  a  story  about  the  soft  coal 
industry  being  in  dire  straits, 
he  “chased”  George  Humphrey, 
now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
across  the  country  by  telephone 
to  confirm  some  details.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  who  was  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  was 
finally  reached  in  a  little  town 
in  California. 

Cy  uses  all  the  news  services, 
AP,  UP  and  INS;  also  Dow 
Jones.  He  believes,  however, 
in  “policing  and  localizing” 
w'hat  comes  over  the  wire. 

He  says  his  over-the-counter 
quotations  are  scientifically  se¬ 
lected,  with  special  emphasis  on 
companies  which  have  large 
stock  holders  in  the  Inquirer’s 
circulation  area. 

To  sum  up,  he  says: 

“Financial  news  has  some 
special  aspects,  but  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  good  journalism  are 
just  as  applicable  to  economics 
as  they  are  to  any  other  phase 
of  American  life.”  { 
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OHIO  TURNPIKE 


GM  Builds  Biggest 
Assembly  Plant 
in  Youngstown  Areo 

—TO  EMPLOY  8,000 


General  Motors'  new  plant  will  employ  about  8,000  per¬ 
sons  initially  and  perhaps  20,000  later.  This  will  be  the 
biggest  single  industrial  boost  in  the  Mahoning  Valley's 
history. 

Statistics  of  the  plan  stagger  the  imagination.  The  body 
and  assembly  factories  will  cover  2,250,000  feet,  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  plant  in  Ohio.  The  plant  will  cost  about 
75  million  dollars  and  the  annual  payroll  will  be  some 
30  million. 

The  fact  that  GM  chose  this  site  shows  that  the  Youngs¬ 
town  area  has  many  advantages  for  manufacture  and 
distribution.  GM's  new  plant  greatly  strengthens  the 
Youngstown  market  and  is  indeed  evidence  of  the  faith 
in  the  future  of  Youngstown  District. 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Kelly-Smith  Company,  National  Representatives 


Youngstown  . 
o  great  market 
growing  better 
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Wall  St.  Journal  Seeks 
$100-a-Week  Trainees 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Preliminary  screening  is  now 
under  way  and  applications 
from  journalism  school  seniors 
continue  to  come  in  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  new  $100-a- 
week  news  training  program 
shifts  into  high  gear. 

Most  likely  candidates  should 
be  selected  by  April  1,  reports 
Robert  BottorfT,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
training  plan.  Then  personal  in¬ 
terviews  wrill  be  used  to  make 
final  choice  of  the  participants 
in  the  informal  course,  which 
will  get  under  way  at  the  end 
of  the  academic  year. 

Initial  response  was  heavy 
following  publisher  Bemard 
Kilgore’s  announcement  of  the 
$100-a-week  salary  for  trainees 
(E&P,  Feb.  18,  page  60), 
Mr.  Bottorff  told  E&P.  But 
many  of  the  applicants  were 
experienced  news  men  and 
others  who  do  not  qualify  in 
the  Journal’s  quest  for  fresh- 
out-of-school  J-grads. 

Qualifications 

Candidates  for  the  training 
program,  Mr.  Bottorff  empha¬ 
sized,  must  be  new  graduates 
who  definitely  intend  to  make 
a  career  of  newspaper  work — 
not  public  relations,  advertising 
or  any  other  related  field. 

They  must  have  well-rounded 
schooling  in  journalism  and  the 
liberal  arts.  Work  on  college 
newspapers  or  summer  experi¬ 
ence  on  local  papers  will  be 
comsidered,  as  will  school 
grades  and  participation  in  cam¬ 
pus  activities. 

The  Journal’s  aim  in  launch¬ 
ing  the  program  and  establish¬ 
ing  an  attractive  starting  wage 
is  (1)  to  attract  capable  journ- 


/ 
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For  iO  yean  New 
York's  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  news  service. 

280  Broadway,  New  York 


alism  students  to  newspaper 
work,  reversing  the  recent 
trend  into  other  fields,  and  (2) 
to  bring  the  most  promising  of 
these  people  into  the  Journal 
organization. 

No  specific  number  has  been 
fixed  for  the  training  program, 
Mr.  Bottorff  said.  Ten  to  15  wrill 
be  selected  this  year;  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  needs  and  the  caliber  of 
applicants  will  determine  future 
totals. 

Five  Centers 

The  training  program  will  be 
conducted  simultaneously  in  the 
Journal’s  five  publishing  cen¬ 
ters — New  York,  Washington, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Dal¬ 
las.  It  will  cover  all  editorial 
phases,  including  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  copy  editing  and  makeup. 
Trainees  will  also  be  familiar¬ 
ized  with  the  intricate  auto¬ 
matic  typesetting  system  which 
makes  the  Journal’s  five  simul¬ 
taneous  editions  possible. 

“We  want  to  find  out  who 
has  the  greatest  aptitude  in 
each  phase  of  our  editorial  de¬ 
partment,”  Mr.  Bottorff  ex¬ 
plained,  “and  we  want  all  our 
people  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  over-all  operation. 

“Each  trainee  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  individual.  I’m 
sure  we  shall  find  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  performance. 
Some  may  be  ready  in  six 
nionths,  others  in  18.  They 
probably  will  average  out  at 
about  a  year.” 

The'  trainees  will  be  carefully 
observed,  Mr.  Bottorff  pointed 
out,  and  some  probably  won’t 
make  the  grade.  Those  who  do 
will  continue  at  the  $100  rate 
until  they  “graduate”  from  the 
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program,  and  will  probably  re-  TVT 
ceive  a  merit  increswe  when  iiOWOT 
they  move  into  regular  staff  -T^ 

assignments.  Jq 

The  Journal  will  continue  to  *1  CIU.0 

meet  staff  vacancies  from  out-  •  "pi  • 

side  the  training  program,  too.  ijflVGIl  Jrr3.1SG 
The  $100  ihinimum  does  not 

neoessaHly  apply  to  all  em-  Dallas,  Tex 

ployes  hired.  Ward  Colwell,  Missouri-Kan- 

260  on  News  Staff  news  editor  for  United 

About  260  staffers  are  now  PresSf  gave  credit  to  college 
employed  in  the  various  edi-  instructors  at  the 

torial  phases  of  the  Journal’s  Sou^western  Journalism 

operation.  They  work  in  New  Congress  for  the  success  of  col- 
York  and  the  four  other  pub-  graduates  in  the  newspa- 

lishing  centers  and  in  20  news  P®**  Add. 

offices  here  and  abroad.  More  Colwell  told  some  200 

than  175  are  copy  readers,  re-  delegates  here  March  9-10  from 
porters  and  editors.  colleges  in  Texas,  Oklahoma 

“Some  day  we  will  choose  Louisiana  that  UP  has  had 
our  editors  from  the  graduates  *  favorable  ex- 

of  the  training  program  now  P®”®"®® 

getting  under  way,”  Mr.  Bot-  f/aduates  and  that  he  ^lieved 
torff  said,  “but  we  also  hope  was  due  to  improved  instruc- 

to  find  people  who  will  make  ~ 

a  career  of  reporting.  They  .s®®vice  work  offers  di- 

are  the  backbone  of  the  news-  versification  for  the  college 
paper.”  journalism  graduate,  he  said. 

,  ,  ,  ,  ...  “United  Press  has  80  bureaus 

The  Journal  has  been  hiring  •  ...  ^  j  rrc  •  xv 

„  f  _  4.  >n  this  country  and  75  in  the 

many  of  its  new  staffers  .  ...  u  .  ,  •  . 

4.  •  Li  4.  4!  .u  •  1-  ™  lest  of  the  world  to  which  a 

straight  out  of  the  journalism  •  ui.  u  •  •  j » 

,  ,  .  1  __  j  new  person  might  be  assigned, 

schools  for  several  years,  and  *.  „ 


THi  ADViRTISINi 


finds  that  the  schools  do  a  ^cKnight,  managing 

finds  that  the  schools  do  a  editor  of  the  Dallas  News,  said 

good  preliminary  job.  newspaper  work  can  be  excit- 

“Our  biggest  hurdle,  Mr.  ^^j^d  satisfying,  and  that 

Bottorff  said,  ‘  is  teaching  our  newspapers  are  in  great  need 
new  men  to  report  d^ply,  to  intelligent  and  capable  young 
dig  for  information.  We  don’t  people 

want  surface  reporting;  our  emphasized  that  newspa- 

stories  must  include  background  ^  well-being 

for  information.  ^  democracy,  and  he  said; 

“Our  second  problem  is  writ.  u'^e  need  defenders  of  truth 
ing.  We  have  a  simplified  style  — decent,  honest  and  able  young 
and  organize  our  material  tight-  jp^p  ppd  women.  Come  along 

with  us  that  all  people  may  re- 
“If  we  can  bring  these  two  main  free — and  informed.” 
points  home  to  our  trainees,  the  Student  members  of  the  Con- 
program  will  have  proved  its  gress  pi-otested  “censorship”  of 
worth.”  college  newspapers. 

*  In  a  resolution,  the  students 

called  for  the  right  to  editorial- 
AP  Moves  Waugh  ize  on  state  and  national  issues 

To  Louisville  Bureau  I’flX 

William  J.  Waugh,  chief  of  rebuke  to  the  University 

the  Associated  Press  bureau  in  pf  Texas’  Board  of  Regents, 
Honolulu,  has  been  appointed  which  has  forbidden  Willie 
chief  of  bureau  at  Louisville  Morris,  editor  of  the  Daily 
by  Frank  J.  Starael,  general  Texan,  from  commenting  edi- 
manager.  As  head  of  the  Ken-  torially  on  state  and  national 
tucky  service  he  succeeds  Ed  issues. 

Easterly,  who  is  resigning  to 

enter  another  field.  (E&P,  * 

March  17,  page  14.)  *  .  wr.  «  • 

Mr.  Waugh  gained  experience  ^*’^**^  Wins  rize 
on  the  Visalia  (Calif)  Times-  St.  Petersburgh,  Fla. 

Delta  and  the  Fresno  Bee  be-  Grand  prize  of  a  three-year 
fore  joining  AP  at  San  Fran-  home  study  course  with  the 
cisco  in  March  1942.  During  Famous  Artists  School  of  West- 
World  War  II  he  went  on  mill-  port.  Conn.,  was  recently  award- 
tary  leave  and  saw  service  in  ed  to  George  Bartlett,  St. 
the  New  Hebrides,  the  Philip-  Petersburg  Times  reporter,  as 
pines,  Okinawa  and  Japan.  He  winner  of  the  newspaper’s 
covered  the  Korean  War  for  third  annual  employes’  art 
AP.  show. 


AP  Moves  Waugh 
To  Louisville  Bureau 
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The  Town  Mooting.  Every  man  had  a  voice 
in  matters  when  townsfolk  of  early  America 
gathered  to  work  out  common  problems. 


Quick  facts  about  Credit  Unions 


It’s  part  of 
our  American 
tradition  to  work 
things  out  together 


•  The  credit  union  idea  has  been  used  for  over 
100  years. 


Mmericans  have  a  characteristic  way  of  helping  each  other 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  Much  of  our  nation’s  progress  can  be  attributed 
to  this  inherent  trait.  And  nowhere  has  it  been  more  effectively 
demonstrated  than  by  the  10  million  Americans  who  have  joined  together 
in  credit  unions  to  help  protect  themselves  against  money  troubles. 

A  credit  union  is  a  group  of  people,  usually  associated  by 
employment  in  the  same  company,  who  operate  their  own  borrowing 
and  saving  organization  under  supervision  of  state  or  federal  agencies. 
Saving  money  together,  members  build  a  fund  from  which  loans  are 
made  for  worthwhile  purposes.  As  a  credit  union  exists  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members,  loan  cost  is  low  and  savings  earn  a  good  return. 

Thus,  a  credit  union  serves  a  two-fold  purpose,  encouraging 
thrift  and  providing  a  convenient  source  of  credit.  People  who  belong 
to  credit  unions  are  economically  more  secure.  They  are  in  a 
better  position  to  improve  their  living  standard.  And  by  being 
better  able  to  meet  their  financial  obligations,  they  become 
more  valuable  citizens  of  their  communities. 

For  complete  information  on  the  operation  of  credit  unions  and  the 
benefits  they  bring  to  people,  write  for  the  “Credit  Union  Year  Book.” 


•  Credit  unions  are  operated  in  over  25  nations 
of  the  world. 

•  20,000  credit  unions  operate  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  today. 

•  Nearly  10,000,000  Americans  are  credit  union 
members. 

•  The  total  assets  of  credit  unions  now 
exceed  $2,500,000,000. 

•  Over  1500  new  credit  unions  were  established 
in  the  U.  S.  last  year. 

•  About  75%  of  the  credit  unions  are  operated  by 
employee  groups. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL 

Credit  Union,  Dept.  EP-3, 

Madison  1,  Wisconsin 

Ptease  send  me,  without  cost,  the  new 
CREDIT  UNION  YEAR  BOOK. 


Nanw _ 


Address 


Publication 


editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  March  24,  1956 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Business  Papers  Close 
Gap  With  J-Sehools 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Associated  Business  Publica¬ 
tion  is  closening  relationship 
with  journalism  education  by 
inviting  accredited  schools  and 
departments  into  associate 
membership  on  a  no-cost  basis. 

This  organization  of  more 
than  150  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  publications  has  created 
a  special  committee  on  edu¬ 
cation  headed  by  Walter  E. 
Botthof,  publisher  of  Standard 
Rate  and  Data  Service,  Inc., 
with  a  university  relations  di¬ 
vision  of  which  Floyd  Arpan 
of  Northwestern  University  is 
Chairman,  and  Roland  E.  Wol- 
seley  of  Syracuse  University 
is  vice-chairman. 

The  purpose  is  “to  bring  a 
closer  relationship  between  the 
university  and  the  businesspa- 
per  publishing  industry.” 

ABP  Interest 

A  letter  accompanying  a 
handsome  brochure  to  associ¬ 
ate  membership  says:  “You 
may  look  upon  the  accompany¬ 
ing  invitation  as  a  genuine 
expression  of  ABP  interest  in 
your  university  and  a  true  de¬ 
sire  on  our  part  to  contribute 
our  practical  experience  to  your 
academic  program  with  result¬ 
ing  mutual  benefit.” 

The  associate  membership 
plan,  says  Mr.  Botthof,  “is  but 
the  beginning  of  a  much  broad¬ 
er  program  which  the  educa¬ 
tion  committee  believes  will 
gradually  develop  as  a  result 
of  a  closer  relationship  between 
ABP  publishers  and  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  partici¬ 
pating.” 


Advantages  of  the  associate 
membership  to  these  schools,  he 
says,  include: 

Calling  upon  the  services  of 
the  ABP  Speakers  Division; 

Receiving  regularly  from 
ABP  headquarters  all  releases 
of  printed  material  involving 
projects  of  the  asociation  itself, 
as  well  as  those  conducted  by 
its  member  publishers; 

Attending  meetings  of  the 
association  and  participating  in 
the  discussions  of  businesspa- 
per  publishing  practices. 

Washington  Dedicates 
New  Building  April  2~7 

One  of  the  swankest  journal¬ 
ism  buildings  in  the  country 
will  be  dedicated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
April  2  to  7.  Representative  of 
the  “new  deal”  to  journalism 
education  on  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  campuses,  the  $1,500,- 
000  structure  houses  some  of 
the  finest  instructional  facilities 
of  their  kind. 

The  dedication,  which  cele¬ 
brates  half  a  century  of  com¬ 
munications  education  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  will 
feature  a  banquet  with  Marquis 
Childs  as  key  speaker. 

A  time  capsule  will  be  sealed 
into  the  walls  of  the  building 
with  an  inscription  directing 
that  it  be  opened  in  the  year 
2000,  just  a  hundred  years  af¬ 
ter  the  late  Merle  Thorpe  es¬ 
tablished  the  first  courses  in 
journalism  at  Washington. 

Henry  Ladd  Smith  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  school. 
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Herring  Study  Shows 
Change  of  Emphasis 

Figures  further  substantiat¬ 
ing  studies  showing  a  trend  in 
journalism  education  away 
from  purely  newspaper-prepar¬ 
atory  instruction  are  reported 
by  James  H.  Herring  of  Mar¬ 
shall  College. 

Studying  curricula  at  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism 
accredited  by  ACEJ  he  finds 
that  between  1941  and  1951, 
seminars  and  research  courses 
increased  496  per  cent;  radio 
writing  and  broadcasting  cours¬ 
es,  378  per  cent;  trade  and 
technical  journalism,  195  per 
cent;  feature  writing,  including 
the  editorial  branch  of  maga¬ 
zine  journalism,  71  per  cent. 

Editorial  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  management, 
he  found,  had  increased  78  per 
cent  during  this  period;  news 
photography  90  per  cent,  ad¬ 
vertising  71  per  cent. 

Newspaper  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  courses,  however,  were  up 
only  50  to  60  per  cent.  Herring 
found.  His  study  was  done  as 
a  thesis  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

Thompson  Finds  No 
Universal  Bad  Ethics 

If  U.S.  newspapers  share  any 
particular  bad  habit,  Paul  J. 
Thompson,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  school  of 
journalism,  hasn’t  been  able  to 
find  it. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  on  leave 
of  absence  to  study  profession¬ 
al  ethics  in  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism.  After  25  years  of  teaching 
ethics  and  law  of  the  press 
there  are  still  some  problems 
he  hasn’t  analyzed  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  He  says: 

“As  I  begin  this  study  I  am 
determined  to  keep  my  feet  on 
the  ground  ...  I  want  to  be 
objective  and  I  want  to  be 
realistic.  I’m  determined  I  won’t 
be  so  concerned  about  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  bad  ethics  w’hich  I 
have  accumulated  and  others 
which  I  shall  add  to  my  collec¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time  that  I 
fall  victim  to  the  idea  that  all 
newspapers  and  all  newspaper¬ 
men  and  newspaperwomen  are 
unethical. 

“The  fact  is,”  he  says,  “I 
can  offer  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  no  example  of  unethical 
conduct  that  is  universal  either 
among  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
permen  and  newspaperwomen.” 

Mr.  Thompson  is  critical  of 
some  “who  have  undertaken  the 
role  of  criticizing  the  American 
press.  “Sometimes,”  he  says, 
“these  critics  are  over-critical, 
biased,  and  even  unfriendly. 
They  can’t  claim  fairness  be¬ 


cause  they  have  gone  far  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  objectivity.” 

The  Texas  journalism  school 
director  hopes  to  come  up  with 
some  specific  working  principles 
of  newspaper  ethics  for  young 
reporters.  “It  seems  to  me,”  he 
says,  “that  much  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  has  been  written  on 
ethics  is  too  general.  All  of 
the  codes  of  ethics  are  very 
general,  and  of  course  very 
idealistic. 

“I  think,”  he  says,  “that  a 
young  person  or  anyone  else 
who  is  new  in  journalism  has 
difficulty  in  applying  these 
ideals  to  his  everyday  work.” 

Right  Not  Left— Or 
Right — Or  Something 

Staff  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  Branding  Iron,  stu¬ 
dent  tabloid,  decided  that  all 
newspapers  are  backward.  That 
is,  they  open  from  the  wrong 
side. 

So  .  .  .  they  did  something 
about  it.  They  put  out  the 
Feb.  10  issue  opening  from  the 
left.  It  seems  very  confusing 
to  everyone  but  the  BI  staff, 
whose  editor,  Charles  Coleman, 
explains  it  like  this: 

“This  issue  of  the  Branding 
Iron  is  made  up  for  right- 
handed  people — who  are  in  a 
majority  in  the  world. 

“Instinctively,  right  -  handed 
people  prefer  to  turn  pages 
with  their  right  hand — not  their 
left.  Hence,  all  publications  are 
backwards.  This  situation 
forces  many  people  to  yield  to 
impulse  and  flop  a  magazine 
over  and  flip  pages  to  the  right 
— and  go  through  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  backwards. 

“This  newspaper  for  right- 
handed  people  solves  the  dilem¬ 
ma.  The  reader  can  read  the 
front  page — then  flip  his  way 
through  the  pages,  turning 
sheets  with  his  right  hand  as 
he  instinctively  wants  to.” 

• 

Guild  Urges  Boycott 
Of  lOJ  Congress 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  called  upon  journal¬ 
ists’  organizations  of  the  free 
world  to  boycott  the  “World 
Congress  of  Journalists”  in 
Montevideo.  (E&P,  March  10, 
page  49.) 

Instead,  the  Guild  urged 
“vigorous  and  unequivocal”  sup¬ 
port  of  the  third  biennial  world 
congress  of  the  non-Communist 
International  Federation  of 
Journalists  April  22  in  Baden- 
Baden,  West  Germany. 

The  Guild  has  refused  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  attend  the  lOJ  meet¬ 
ing,  William  J.  Farson,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  said,  because 
it  is  “Communist-controlled.” 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 
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Just  The  Thing  For  The  Kiddies.  This  handsome  oid 

coal  burner-  was  headed  for  the  scrap  yard  cutting  torch 
when  the  railroad  donated  it  to  a  city  park  in  Tacoma, 
Washington.  To  protect  its  vintage  beauty,  the  locomo¬ 
tive  is  surrounded  with  USS  Cyclone  Fence.  Cyclone  is  a 
trademark  of  United  States  Steel. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


in  20  different  colors. 


Chilly  Bndge  Trunnion,  steei  con¬ 
tracts  when  it  is  cooled,  so  USS  work¬ 
men  soaked  this  trunnion  in  2000 
pounds  of  dry  ice  for  5  hours  to  make 
it  fit  into  the  hole  in  a  sheave  used  in 
a  lift  bridge.  After  insertion,  the  trun¬ 
nion  expanded  when  wecrmed  and 
formed  an  inseparable  connection  with 
the  mating  sheave.  U.  S.  Steel’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Bridge  Division  built  the  bridge. 
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Tkis  trki-Mfk  is  f$ir  iiiii  ti  ^ulity  sttil 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRtand  CYCLONE  FENCE  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  0>VWe«  ol  UNITED  STATES  STEa  CORPORATION.  PITTSBURGH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES.  INC.  -  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  -  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  -  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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Perkerson  of  Atlanta 

44  Years,  One  Editor 
For  Sunday  Magazine 

By  Ward  Morehouse 


ANGUS  PERKERSON,  first  and  only  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  Magazine,  with  the  first  issue,  dated  Feb.  II,  1912. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Back  in  1906  a  tall,  spare 
youth  of  17,  as  polite  as  he 
was  shy,  went  to  work  as  a 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal.  Six  years 
later  he  became  editor  of  the 
Journal’s  Sunday  magazine  and 
he  has  been  Siting  it  ever 
since.  Now  44  years  old,  this 
magazine  is  probably  the  old¬ 
est  newspaper  printed  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  has  lived  through  two 
world  wars,  depressions,  infla¬ 
tions  and  newsprint  shortages, 
and  Angus  Perkerson  has  gone 
along  with  it. 

The  able  and  meticulous 
Perkerson,  known  as  Perk  to 
the  Journal  staff  and  through¬ 
out  his  native  Atlanta,  was  a 
worrier  at  17  and  perhaps  still 
is  at  67.  In  his  early  years  he 
gave  the  impression  of  being  in¬ 
clined  toward  melancholy  and 
misanthropy,  and  perhaps  he 
still  does.  But  if  he  has  re¬ 
tained  any  of  his  legendary 
touchiness  of  1916,  the  year  in 
which  I  first  met  him,  it  is 
never  apparent  to  me  on  any 
of  my  visits  to  Georgia’s  capi¬ 
tal. 

Careful,  Conscientious 

Now,  after  a  half  century  in 
the  employ  of  the  Journal, 
Perkerson  looks  just  about  as 
he  did  when  I  first  set  eyes 
upon  him.  He  is  as  slim  as  he 
was  in  his  youth;  his  eyes 
have  retained  their  sparkle. 
He  still  speaks  quietly,  in  his 
soft  north  Georgia  drawl;  he 
still  has  his  wit  and  humor  and 
he’s  as  likeable  a  man  as  you’ll 
find  anywhere  south  of  the 
Rappahannock. 

Perkerson  is  as  careful  in 
his  editing  today,  and  just  as 
conscientious,  as  he  was  in 
getting  out  his  first  issue,  full- 
size  page,  in  1912.  In  1920  his 
magazine  became  tabloid  in  size 
and  so  it  has  been  ever  since. 
In  the  early  years  he  did  his 
work  at  a  desk  in  the  city  room; 
the  magazine  is  now  put  to¬ 
gether  in  its  own  private  quar¬ 
ters,  occupying  considerable 
floor  space  in  the  Journal- 
Constitution  building  in  Atlan¬ 
ta’s  Forsyth  Street.  Perkerson 
now  commands  a  large  staff, 
all  working  full  time.  His  per¬ 
sonnel  includes  an  assistant, 
five  writers,  an  art  director,  the 
art  director’s  assistant,  two 


photographers  (one  a  specialist 
in  color),  a  secretary  and  an 
office  boy.  Writers  and  photog¬ 
raphers  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Georgia  and  into  a  great  deal 
of  the  Southeast. 

When  I  joined  the  Journal’s 
staff  in  1916  the  fretful  and 
hard-working  Perkerson  was 
getting  out  his  magazine  with¬ 
out  any  assistance  at  all.  He 
wrote  at  least  two  stories  for 
it  every  week.  He  was  then 
paying  staff  members  from  $5 
to  $15  for  contributions.  In 
1956,  in  buying  pieces  from 
members  of  the  city  staff  and 
from  outsiders,  the  magazine’s 
payments  are  in  line  with  those 
of  the  outstanding  newspapers 
of  America.  It’s  my  impression 
that  only  the  New  York  Times 
pays  more  for  articles  accepted 
for  its  Sunday  magazine.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
Journal’s  magazine,  its  writers 
included  Ward  Greene,  W.  B. 
Seabrook,  Margaret  Mitchell  of 
“Gone  With  the  Wind”  fame, 
and  Medora  Field,  whose  books 
have  included  two  best-sellers, 
“Who  killed  Aunt  Maggie?” 
and  “White  Columns  in  Geor¬ 
gia”  and  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Perkerson.  As  for  my  own  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  affairs  of  Perk- 
erson’s  magazine,  I  contributed 
to  it  regularly  from  1916  to 
1919  and  I’m  proud  to  say 
that  I’m  again  doing  so. 

Grace  Case 

Angus  Perkerson  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  writer  and 
reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Journal 
prior  to  taking  over  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  its  magazine  and  in 
the  years  after  1912.  He  was 
frequently  called  upon  by  a 
city  desk  reluctant  to  give  up 
the  services  of  so  valuable  a 
man.  “This  might  be  one  for 
Perk,”  City  Editor  John  Pas- 
chall  u.sed  to  say  when  a  big 
murder  story  came  along  and 
regardless  of  how  busy  Perk¬ 
erson  was  with  his  own  job,  he 
was  unceremoniously  drafted. 

The  stoi-y  that  brought  Perk¬ 
erson  his  greatest  acclaim  was 
his  coverage  of  the  Eugene 
Grace  case.  Grace  was  shot  by 
his  wife  in  their  Atlanta  apart¬ 
ment.  He  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  in  a  serious  condition 
and  was  later  put  aboard  a 
train  for  the  40-mile  trip  to 
Newnan,  Ga.,  where  his  mother 


lived.  Perkerson  went  to  the 
Terminal  Station,  got  on  that 
train  and  found  Grace  on  a 
cot  in  the  baggage  car.  He  then 
obtained  the  full  story,  Grace 
telling  him  that  he  had  been 
shot  by  his  wife  and  that  he 
hoped  she  hanged  for  it.  Grace 
talked  all  the  way  to  Newnan. 
Perkerson  found  a  typewriter 
in  a  drugstore  and  wrote  one 
of  the  longest  stories  of  his 
career.  And  certainly  one  of 
the  best.  He  got  the  copy  to 
a  telegraph  operator  and  the 
Journal  devoted  just  about  all 
of  the  front  page  to  the  inter¬ 
view.  The  Journal’s  competi¬ 
tors,  the  Constitution  and  the 
Georgian  didn’t  have  a  line. 
Managing  Editor  John  S.  Cohen 
and  City  Editor  Paschall  sent 
Perkerson  telegrams  saying 
that  he  had  achieved  the  big¬ 
gest  news  beat  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  history.  Perkerson  ended 
his  story  with  the  line,  “So 
Eugene  Grace  came  home  to 
die.”  Grace  didn’t  die  for  a 
year. 

Magazine  Cited 

The  circulation  of  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion  is  now  around  half  a  mill¬ 
ion  and  the  magazine  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  its  great 
assets.  It  is  avidly  read  in  all 
parts  of  Georgia  and  it  also  has 
many  readers  in  Alabama,  Flor¬ 
ida,  the  Carolinas  and  Ten¬ 
nessee.  In  1940  Angus  Perker¬ 
son  received  the  National  Head¬ 
liners’  Award  for  general  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  editing  of  a 
locally  produced  newspaper 
magazine  and  he  has  lectured 
at  Columbia  University  three 
times  on  the  subject  of  his 
magazine. 

Perkerson  is  at  his  office  five 
days  in  every  week  and  he 
shows  up  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  when  he  has  one  of 
his  bigger  issues  (they  fre¬ 
quently  run  to  64  pages  and 
always  attract  national  adver¬ 


tising)  in  preparation.  He  en¬ 
joys  the  great  respect  of  all 
members  of  the  Journal-Con¬ 
stitution  staff  and  that  of  the 
man  for  whom  he  works,  George 
C.  Biggers,  president  of  the 
Journal  and  Constitution. 

I  shall  always  remember  the 
comment  of  the  late  John  S. 
Cohen  when  I  saw  him  in  At¬ 
lanta  several  years  before  his 
death. 

“That  man  Perkerson  con¬ 
tinues  to  amaze  me,”  he  said. 
“He  frets  and  he  fumes  and  he 
fusses — and  he  comes  through 
with  a  fine  magazine  every 
week.  He’s  a  great  editor  and 
a  great  newspaper  man.  I  don’t 
see  how  this  newspaper  could 
go  along  without  him.” 

• 

Weekly  Editor 
Makes  Pix  Pay 

Manhattan,  Kas. 

Leo  Dieker,  publisher  of  the 
Hanover  News,  has  made  pho¬ 
tography  pay,  and  pay  well. 

If  he  can  make  photography 
pay  in  a  6-column,  8-page  week¬ 
ly  with  a  circulation  of  1,206 
in  a  town  of  870  population, 
Mr.  Dieker  figures  almost  any 
weekly  editor  can  make  photog¬ 
raphy  pay. 

“Of  course,”  he  adds,  “this  is 
possible  only  where  there  is  no 
other  photographer  in  town.*’ 

The  secret  of  his  success  is 
that  he  lets  the  public  pay  for 
his  pictures.  When  there  is  a 
newspicture,  he  shoots  it,  runs 
it  in  the  paper,  and  sits  back 
and  waits  for  orders. 

During  1955,  he  used  80 
newspapers  in  his  weekly.  He 
figured  his  total  expenses  at 
$1,417.53,  including  $116.47  for 
Scanagravings.  Sales  of  photo¬ 
graphs  brought  in  $2,051,  leav¬ 
ing  him  a  return  of  $633.47  for 
his  time  and  trouble. 
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Magnolia  Gardant,  noar 
Chorloiton,  S.  C  Foreign  guide 
book*  once  ranked  these  gar¬ 
dens  with  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  Niagara  Falls  os  Ameri¬ 
ca's  three  greatest  spectacles. 


The  southern  belle  pointed  the  wayeee 


The  garden  capital  of  colonial  America,  Charleston  was 
once  described  by  an  early  tourist  as  “a  southern  belle  with 
flowers  in  her  hair.”  When  you  drive  there  today,  you’ll 
find  her  as  excitingly  beautiful  as  ever. 

Here  you  can  tour  through  stately  ante-bellum  homes  . . . 
visit  rich  historic  sites  . . .  and  wander  through  many  of  the 
region’s  loveliest  gardens,  including  Middleton  Place,  the 
nation’s  first  landscaped  gardens,  and  Cypress  Gardens, 
where  you  ride  in  boats  through  a  floral  wonderland. 

But  Charleston  today  has  no  monopoly  on  garden  beauty. 
Wherever  you  drive  from  coast  to  coast  you’ll  find  America 
blooming  with  many  spectacular  gardens  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  nation’s  garden  clubs.  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  active  groups  is  the  National  Council 
of  State  Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  an  association  of  state  federa¬ 


tions  which  works  unflaggingly  to  promote  horticulture,  civic 
beauty  and  conservation. 

The  need  for  a  garden  has  been  part  of  the  American 
character  from  the  very  beginning.  The  Pilgrim  dames  of 
Plymouth  brought  flower  seeds  with  them  to  brighten  this 
wild  new  land  and  many  an  overcrowded  covered  wagon 
rumbled  west  with  a  few  dusty  geraniums  bobbing  on  the 
load.  It’s  a  proud  banner  that  the  ladies  of  the  garden  clubs 
have  inherited  from  the  “southern  belle.”  'They  carry  it 
exceedingly  well. 


FREE  Tour  Information 

If  you  would  like  to  visit  Charleston,  or  drive  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.A.,  let  us  help  plan  your  motor  trip.  Write:  Tour  Bureau, 
Sinclair  CMl  Corporation,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
—  also  ask  for  our  colorful  National  Parks  Map. 


SINCLAIR  SALUTES  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GARDEN  CLUBS,  Inc. 

for  its  work  in  making  a  more  beautiful  Amenca 


p  SINCLAIR 

Great  Name  in  Oil 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dozens  of  pictures  were  lined 
up  neatly  on  the  carpeting  of 
the  Hearst  office,  and  Dick  Sar- 
no,  director  of  photography, 
stood  there  studying  them. 

“These,”  he  said,  “represent 
the  best  in  our  $6,000  photo 
contest.  What  do  you  think  of 
them?” 

The  guest  spectator  said  he 
thought  they  comprised  some 
of  the  best  news  pictures  he’d 
seen  in  a  long  while. 

“It’s  interesting,  isn’t  i  t, 
what  a  difference  good  cropping 
makes,”  the  guest  said. 

“I  know  what  you  mean,” 
Dick  said.  He  went  over  to  a 
drawer  and  pulled  out  a  picture 
from  a  previous  year’s  contest. 

“I  always  save  this  as  a  sample 
of  first  class  cropping.” 

Big  Impact 

As  shown  here,  the  picture 
depicts  the  facial  expression  of 
a  jockey  in  a  close  horse  race. 

“The  expression  is  not  un¬ 
usual,”  Dick  said.  “What  makes 
this  an  excellent  picture  is  the 
impact  of  it,  the  bigness.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  picture  here  filled 
only  one  inch  of  a  4  x  5  nega¬ 
tive,  but  whoever  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  printing  it  had  the 
sense  to  see  the  real  picture.” 

The  Hearst  chief  turned  to 
the  photos  on  the  floor.  He 
pointed  to  a  shot  of  kids  being 
scared  by  a  make-believe  ani¬ 
mal  at  a  benefit  performance. 
One  little  fellow  had  his  eye¬ 
balls  out  to  here;  a  pretty 
girl’s  face  was  a  pattern  for 
a  nightmare;  a  third  youngster, 
braver  than  his  friends,  half 
laughed,  half  sneered. 

“I’m  not  criticizing  the  print¬ 
ing  of  that  picture,”  he  said. 
“It’s  just  that  there  are  really 
two  or  three  pictures  here,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  been 
as  good — perhaps  better — than 
the  whole  scene.” 

There  was  a  third  picture, 
one  showing  a  man  doing  a 
human-fly  act  on.  a  tall,  silo¬ 
like  structure,  with  police 
standing  at  the  base  of  the 
building  and  a  searchlight 
trained  on  the  man.  The  light 
caused  a  roman-candle  effect. 

“There  wouldn’t  be  any  pic¬ 
ture,  would  there,  Dick,  if  that 
eerie  lighting  were  cropped 
out,  if  the  police  were  removed, 
if  the  awesome  height  of  the 


building  were  reduced  and  the 
figure  of  the  man  therefore 
proportionately  enlarged?” 

“No,”  Dick  said,  “you  wouldn’t 
have  a  picture.  That’s  good, 
smart  cropping.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I’d  say  that  85%  of  the 
pictures  have  been  properly 
cropped.  The  point  is,  if  better 
cropping  had  been  done  in  the 
other  15%,  we  might  have  had 
another  winner  or  two. 

“Getting  away  from  this 
contest  for  a  moment,  I  think 
best  results  are  obtained  when 
pictures  are  cropped  for  eye- 
appeal,  when  the  photographer 
edits  as  he  shoots,  thereby  util¬ 
izing  his  negative  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“But  after  all,  most  of  the 
time  the  cameraman  has  only 
one  lens  in  his  possession  on 
any  one  particular  job,  and 
often  he  can’t  work  as  close 
as  he  would  like  to,  so  he  can’t 
always  be  blamed  for  not  filling 
out  his  negative  ideally. 


ONE  INCH  makes  the  picture  ...  by  Hal  Jensen  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 


“Speaking  of  blame,  many 
picture  editors  without  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  for  the  job 
cut  out  animated  expressions  in 
baseball  and  fight  shots  and 
give  the  readers  only  the  over¬ 
all  effect,  including  every  extra 
bit  of  foliage,  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that’s  what  the  readers 
should  have. 

Heartbeat 

“Take  a  slide  at  home  plate 
where  the  catcher  is  spiked. 


LOFTY  ASSIGNMENT— Jack 
waits  on  the  ledge  of  91st 


Layer  of  New  York  Journal-American 
floor  of  the  Empire  State  Building  to 
catch  a  shot  of  new  tower  light  installation.  His  picture  was  snapped 
by  Fred  Sass  of  the  New  York  Times  who  was  in  an  equally  pre¬ 
carious  perch. 


Wouldn’t  the  readers  rather 
have  a  blowup  of  the  spikes 
cutting  into  the  catcher’s  leg 
and  his  grimace  of  pain  than  a 
general  view  of  the  ump,  the 
batboy  and  the  grandstand  in 
the  background  ?  I  say  give 
the  reader  the  heart  of  the 
picture  every  time,  no  matter 
what  fraction  of  the  negative 
it  is. 

“I  remember  once  when  a 
cameraman  made  an  unusual 
basketball  shot.  The  nlayers 
were  shown,  oh  say  two-three 
feet  off  the  floor,  their  arms 
overhead  wildly  fighting  for 
the  ball. 

“It  was  unusual  because  their 
feet  wei'e  so  high  off  the 
ground.  They  looked  like  ballet 
dancers  frozen  in  flight.  The 
beauty  of  their  leap  was  com¬ 
pletely  overlooked  by  the  pic¬ 
ture  editor.  He  cut  the  legs  off 
at  the  thighs  and  the  picture 
became  just  another  routine 
basketball  picture  of  two  men 
fighting  for  a  ball,  which  hap¬ 
pens  every  other  second  of  a 
game. 

“Of  course,  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  critical  newsprint  situ¬ 
ation,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
use  a  picture  at  all,  let’s  pre¬ 
sent  it  completely  and  intelli- 
genty  with  mood  and  feeling. 
Let’s  not  knock  off  the  punch¬ 
lines. 

“Some  photographers  have 
also  complained  to  me  that  pic¬ 
ture  editors  choose  pictures  to 
fit  a  shape  of  a  space  on  the 
page,  invariably  coming  up 
with  the  wrong  picture.” 

Dick  shrugged  and  looked 
toward  the  Hearst  contest  pic¬ 
tures.  “At  any  rate,”  he  said, 
“to  finish  my  sermon — and  I 
hope  it  didn’t  sound  like  one — 
the  best  eyecatchers  are  usually 
the  closely-cropped  shots.” 


By  James  L.  Collings 


Cropping  Often  Makes 
Good  Pieture  Better 
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on  “Shower  of  Stars”  and  “ClimaxI”  Thursdays,  CBS-TV) 


2.  “I  REMEMBER  IN  DAD’S  first  Car,  the  gearshift  had 
moved  in  out  of  the  rain,  but  in  everybody’s  way.  Rising  like 
a  flagpole  from  the  floor-board,  it  tangled  with  legs,  hands 
and  the  handbrake.  If  you  sat  three  in  the  front — oh  boy! 


1.  “BACK  IN  MY  ORANDADDY’S  DAY  you  needed  a  long 
reach,  a  strong  back  and  a  third  eye  to  shift  gears.  The  gear¬ 
shift  was  outside  the  body  of  the  car,  where  it  was  a  tempting 
toy  for  the  neighborhood  kids.  This  was  long  before  my  time! 


A.  “IN  THE  1988  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  CARS— 

the  cars  of  THE  for  wa  rd  look.  — the  Selector  was  moved 
right  next  to  the  ignition  key,  on  the  instrument  panel.  It  was 
simple,  convenient,  out  of  the  way  and  everybody  liked  it! 


3.  “NEARLY  20  YEARS  AOO  it  moved  to  the  steering 
post.  When  automatic  shifting  came  the  lever  stayed  on  the 
post!  But  then  Chrysler  Corporation’s  PowerFlite  transmis¬ 
sion  made  possible  a  still  more  convenient,  foolproof  location! 


CIRCULATION 


Newspapers  Need  More 


Basic  Selling— Weed 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 


A  plea  for  circulation  mana- 
:gers  to  take  a  broader  interest 
in  selling  newspapers  as  basic 
to  American  life,  was  voiced 
here  at  the  Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  spring 
meeting  last  week. 

“Yours  ought  to  be  a  strong 
voice  in  support  of  a  lot  of 
promotion  activities  that  will 
help  sell  newspapers,  even 
though  they  be  things  that 
won’t  add  a  copy,  or  a  carrier, 
or  a  cent  of  revenue  to  next 
month’s  report,”  declared  Rob- 
■ert  H.  Weed,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  director. 


Suggest  Three  Areas 
Mr.  Weed  suggested  that  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  promo¬ 
tion  boil  down  to  the  same 
basic  proposition :  “their  total 
purpose  is  to  keep  the  payoff 
healthy  and  regular  at  the  ABC 
box  office.” 

He  suggested  there  are  three 
general  areas  in  which  circula¬ 
tion  managers  should  be  press¬ 
ing  for  more  promotion  and 
selling  of  the  newspaper: 


going  to  make  good,  discerning 
and  consistent  newspaper 
readers  out  of  them  eventually 
.  .  .  Admittedly  this  really  is 
selling  newspapers  on  the  ‘fut¬ 
ures’  system.  But  we’re  in  bus¬ 
iness  and  selling  for  the  long 
haul.” 


More  Personal  Selling 

3.  Are  we  taking  advantage 
of  our  tremendous  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  face-to-face,  personal 
newspaper  selling? 

“We  can  agree  that  when  it 
comes  to  selling  nelvspapers, 
nothing  matches  personal  sales¬ 
manship,”  he  said.  “Why,  then, 
do  we  so  often  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunities  to 
do  face-to-face  selling  with,  not 
one  person  at  a  time,  but  with 
20  or  50  or  200  people  at  one 
time? 

“We  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities,  first  of 
all,  when  we  don’t  develop  a 
positive  program  of  public 
speaking  appearances  to  fill  the 
literally  unlimited  demand  for 
program  speakers  for  civic 
clubs,  women’s  groups,  church 
bodies,  schools  and  similar  or¬ 
ganizations.” 


1.  Are  we  selling  the  readers 
we  already  have? 

“One  of  the  simplest,  most 
inexpensive,  most  effective — and 
most  neglected — tools  of  news¬ 
paper  selling  is  through  con¬ 
sistent,  daily  promotion  adver¬ 
tising  in  your  own  columns — 
promotion  boxes,  house  ads, 
office  ads,  or  whatever  you  call 
them,”  he  asserted.  “For  some 
strange  reason,  the  office  ad 
has  largely  been  pre-empted 
for  the  promotion  of  classified 
advertising,”  he  added. 


stories,  showing  the  wide  scope 
of  carrier  boy  activities,  can 
help  in  this  program,  he  de¬ 
clared  with  emphasis. 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  other  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  discussed  the  competi¬ 
tive  situation  among  Chicago’s 
four  dailies. 

Mr.  Walters  said  street  sales 
fluctuate  from  day  to  day  and 
headlines  do  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  daily  sales.  "If  our 
headlines  aren’t  sharp,  people 
will  pass  us  by,”  he  added.  “An 
inferior  product  today  will  ad¬ 
versely  affect  our  sales  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Telling  of  news  and  editorial 
innovations  undertaken  under 
the  Knight  ownership,  Mr. 
Walters  declared,  “We  have 
dared  to  make  changes  and  have 
not  been  afraid  of  modernizing 
our  product.  We  have  just  one 
rule:  ‘Stay  decent  and  be  truth¬ 
ful’.” 


Begin  Midwest 
Newsprint  Study 


2.  Are  we  selling  newspapers 
to  our  educators — ^^and  through 
them  to  our  young  people? 

He  told  of  the  S  &  T’s  World 
Affairs  program  for  high 
school  students  and  pointed  out 
the  teachers  and  kids  don’t 
even  have  to  see  the  Star  and 
Tribune,  let  alone  subscribe,  to 
participate'  in  this  extensive 
promotion. 

“The  premise  is  simple,”  he 
continued.  “The  more  we  can 
interest  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  in  serious  world 
events — in  the  hard  news — the 
more  surely  we  eventually  are 


Ziegler  New  President 

Roland  H.  Ziegler,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  was  elected 
president  of  Central  States, 
succeeding  Ralph  E.  Heckman, 
Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers, 
who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board.  Ivan  G.  Sundberg,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  was  chosen  vice- 
president  and  C.  K.  Jefferson, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune,  was  renamed  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Urging  part-time  work  for 
boys  as  one  means  of  keeping 
them  from  becoming  juvenile 
delinquents,  Morris  S  h  o  r  r, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  presi¬ 
dent,  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  pointed 
to  the  record  of  his  own  carrier 
organization.  “Woonsocket  po¬ 
lice  records  show  there  is  not 
one  Call  newspaperboy  booked 
as  a  juvenile  delinquent,”  he 
said. 

He  suggested  that  circula¬ 
tors  adopt  a  positive  approach 
to  welfare  workers  who  com¬ 
plain  about  carrier  work  as 
harmful  to  youth.  Newspaper 


Nelson  E.  Dodge,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  showed  how 
readership  surveys  can  aid  the 
editorial  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  to  know  what  readers 
prefer.  Some  of  the  Tribune’s 
surveys,  covering  food  and 
women’s  sections,  are  done  by 
the  continuing  readership  study 
method,  he  explained.  Tribune 
comics  are  surveyed  by  the 
questionnaire  method.  Simil¬ 
arly,  the  Tribune  keeps  an  eye 
on  teen-age  reader  interests. 

“Surveys  are  a  far  cry  from 
the  old  method  of  an  editor 
leaving  out  a  feature  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  what  happens,”  said 
Mr.  Dodge,  who  favors  the 
modern  technique  of  going  di¬ 
rect  to  the  reader  for  such  in¬ 
formation.  . 


Madison,  Wis. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  begun  a  study  of  the  news¬ 
print  needs  of  newspapers  in 
12  Midwestern  states  for  the 
next  five  years.  The  study  will 
be  undertaken  by  a  university 
research  team,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Donald  W. 
Knight,  director  of  the  School 
of  Commerce’s  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research. 

University  regents  have  ac¬ 
cepted  an  initial  grant  of  $3,- 
500  given  to  U  of  W  by  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
and  newsprint  manufacturers 
for  the  survey.  Costs  will  be 
shared  by  publishers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  with  the  newsprint 
industry  providing  one-third  of 
the  expenses  and  535  daily 
newspapers  the  balance. 


Panel  Answers  Questions 
A  panel  on  circulation  prob¬ 
lems  brought  out  the  following 
highlights,  based  on  questions 
submitted  in  advance: 


Q.  Should  a  full-time  field 
man  for  contacting  rural  sub¬ 
scribers  be  paid  (1)  straight 
commission;  (2)  commission 
and  salary;  (3)  should  a  com¬ 
mission  be  given  for  renewals? 

A.  Mr.  Possehl:  “I  believe 
the  best  system  is  to  work 
strictly  on  commission  and  pay 
a  reasonable  commission  for 
renevrals  but  a  higher  com¬ 
mission  for  new  business.” 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  at  the 
present  time  in  increasing  cir¬ 
culation  rates? 

A.  Tade  Walsh,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press:  “The 
greatest  danger  lies  with  met¬ 
ropolitan  papers  raising  rates 
in  outlying  suburban  areas. 
Similarly,  higher  rates  do  work 
adversely  for  competing  papers 
in  any  area.” 


Q.  How  many  times  can  a  Lamb  Seeks  Control 

reduced  rate  offer  ^  used  on  qj  Seiberling  Rubber 
mail  subscribers  without  get-  ^ 

ting  them  to  depend  on  such  an 
offer  as  the  “going  rate?” 

A.  Oscar  Possehl,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune: 

‘Generally  speaking,  newspa- 


Washington 
Edward  Lamb,  publisher  of 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  and 
head  of  Lamb  Enterprises,  has 
declared  his  intention  of  wag- 


pers  make  a  terrific  mistake  in  *  proxy  battle  for  control 
continuing  to  offer  a  reduced  Seiberling  Rubber  Co.  He 
rate  to  mail  subscribers.  Such  eight  associates  'wdll  ran 

papers  will  find  themselves  in  ^or  election  to  the  Seiberling 
the  same  situation  that  many  board  April  23,  he  has  notified 
magazines  are  in  today,  where  Securities  and  Exchange 

they  are  actually  selling  their  Commission, 
product  at  practically  one-half  The  statement  filed  with  SEC 
price.  It  would  be  better  for  listed  holdings  of  79,241  shares 
newspapers  to  use  the  money  of  Seiberling  common  stock  and 
offered  in  a  reduced  rate  for  also  disclosed  that  Mr.  Lamb 
additional  salesmen  and  getting  had  borrowed  $262,000  in  ac- 
the  full  price.”  quiring  stock. 
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Brins  ’Em  Back  From  TV! 


POT-O-eOLD 

Is  A  New,  Sure-Fire  Circulation  Contest 


Copr.  ‘S4  fMturPS  Corp. 
TM.World  Ri9hH  Ksvd. 


Clues  to  above  Sanple: 

Dollar  sicns  represent  any  letter. 


1.  This  can  cause  real  harm 
in  the  house. 

2.  In  music,  the  quality  of  a 
.  is  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance. 

2.  What  yon  do  with  the 
salad  dressing  when  the 
incredients  are  at  hand. 

4.  An  caqer  gardener  is  dis¬ 
mayed  to  find  one  of  these 
in  his  lawn. 

5.  Working  in  a  foreign 
country,  a  geologist  might 
become  familiar  with  the 
. of  the  land. 

(.  All  ....  things  may  be 
said  to  have  aspects  of 
corruption. 

7.  The  greatest  killer  of  all. 

8.  A  . is  useful  to  many 

shoppers. 

8.  A  spoiled  girl  will  some¬ 


times  . to  get  her  own 

way. 

It.  Would  be  found  in  flood 
waters,  generally  speak¬ 
ing. 

11.  The  chances  are  that 

.  finds  its  major  use 

as  the  start  of  a  question. 

12.  A  child  can’t  play  certain 

games  if  his  .  is  not 

up  to  par. 

IS.  Sharp,  sour  or  biting  to 
the  taste. 

14.  Miners  trapped  by  a  cave- 

in  wUI  need . at  once. 

15.  It  is  very  difficult  to 

.  a  boat  in  a  bad 

storm. 

18.  If  a  man  who  .  yon 

something  is  not  trust¬ 
worthy,  it  is  best  to  be 
wary. 


that  generates  the  same  mass-audience 
enthusiasm  as  TV’s  Giveaway  Programs 
hut  allows  EVERYBODY  to  participate 


POT-O-GOLD  combines  ego-chal¬ 
lenge  with  the  desire  for  “easy 
money”  .  .  .  NOT  in  the  vicarious 


TV  manner  ...  but  directly  ...  |  ANSWER  TO  SAMPLE 


Ah,  but  it  wasn’t  easy,  was  it? 
Looks  easy,  but  isn’t  easy — that’s 
the  secret  of  a  superior  puzzle. 
People  can’t  resist  trying.  They 
try — they  think  they’ve  won — they 
miss  by  the  proverbial  hair.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  pot  builds  .  .  .  enthusi¬ 
asm  soars  .  .  .  POT-O-GOLD  is 
the  talk  of  the  town  .  .  .  and  cir¬ 
culation  skyrockets! 


Rules  for  the  contest  and  a  careful 
explanation  by  the  creators  as  t» 
how  they  logically  arrived  at  each 
answer  are  contained  in  the  puxxle 
kit.  Space  does  not  permit  their  in¬ 
clusion  here. 


To  build  circulation  and  maintain  “media  SL'PRKMACY,”  write  or  wire 
today  for  details  on  POT-O-GOLD. 


The  orUi's  Leadinft  lndei>endpnt  Syruiu'atr 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

7i0  PARK  AVI  ,  N.  Y  17,  N  Y  Tel  Plata  1-3470 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Revised  Thayer  Book 
On  Newspaper  Laws 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


LEGAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  PRESS. 
By  Frank  Thayer.  Thirdr  edition. 
Brooklyn :  The  Foundation  Press.  Inc. 
749  pp.  $6.50. 


Officials  hate  to  see  their 
mistakes  in  print.  That’s  true 
even  in  America  and  even  for 
conscientious  men.  So  the  fight 
for  free  speech  neither  began 
nor  ended  with  the  Zenger  trial. 

Frank  Thayer,  in  this  new 
third  revision  of  his  “Legal 
Control  of  the  Press,”  cogently 
reviews  the  historical  battle¬ 
ground  for  free  speech  and  our 
need  to  continue  vigilantes  on 
the  ramparts.  He  carries  the 
discussion  through  censorship 
in  war-time,  through  the  fight 
against  subversion  and  through 
taxes  levied  on  the  press. 

Then  he  analyzes  the  law  of 
civil  libel,  of  criminal  responsi¬ 
bility  in  libelous,  obscene,  or 
blasphemous  publications.  He 
writes  clearly  about  the  law 
of  privilege  and  fair  comment, 
and  the  rules  of  privacy  and 
contempt.  His  book  moves  fi¬ 
nally  to  a  discussion  of  copy¬ 
right  as  a  press  control,  and  to 
laws  regulating  advertising. 

The  third  edition  contains 
more  than  1,650  citations  and 
references,  a  complete  table  of 
cases,  and  a  glossary  of  legal 
terms.  To  illustrate  retraction: 

“A  correction  and  apology 
serve  to  mitigate  and  establish 
an  absence  of  actual  malice  on 
the  part  of  the  publisher,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thayer  points  out. 

While  a  full  apology  made 
promptly  and  wholeheartedly 
by  the  publisher  will  tend  to 
neutralize  the  legal  injury, 
courts  have  not  generally  held, 
the  author  explains,  that  an 
injury  to  reputation  will  be 
fully  repaired  by  retraction. 
Many  may  read  an  original 
story  and  miss  the  correction. 

A  published  “libel”  may  not 
be  defamatory  in  itself  but  may 
be  actionable  when  it  causes 
special  damage.  If  a  priest  ad¬ 
vised  his  congregation  not  to 
patronize  a  named  physician 
because  that  doctor  married  a 
second  time  contrary  to  the  reg¬ 
ulations  of  his  church,  the  mar¬ 
riage  performed  by  a  civil  offi¬ 
cer  instead,  the  priest’s  exhor¬ 
tation  would  not  injure  the 
physician  in  his  reputation  for 
medical  ability.  Yet  it  could  de¬ 


crease  the  doctor’s  practice  in 
his  community.  The  priest’s  ut¬ 
terance  would  not  be  false  but 
would  inflict  damage.  Mr.  Thay¬ 
er  cites  a  specific  case  in  which 
a  physician  recovered  practice 
balm. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  author  succinctly  reviews 
the  hi.story  of  stamp  taxes  on 
newspapers  and  advertisements 
in  both  F.ngland  and  America. 
He  includes  the  Louisiana  tax 
on  newspaper  income  later  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional.  A  Loui¬ 
siana  statute  in  1934  proposed 
to  levy  a  2%  tax  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  all  newspapers  that 
circulated  more  than  20,000 
copies  a  week.  The  validity  of 
the  statute  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  court  in  declaring 
the  statute  unconstitutional 
stated : 

“The  tax  here  involved  is 
seen  as  a  deliberate  and  calcu¬ 
lated  device  to  limit  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  information  to  which 
the  public  is  entitled  in  virtue 
of  the  constitutional  guarantee. 
A  free  press  stands  as  one  of 
the  great  interpreters  between 
the  government  and  the  people. 
To  allow  it  to  be  fettered  is 
to  fetter  ourselves.” 

Mr.  Thayer  also  discusses  the 
law  involved  in  cases  against 
newspapers  on  charges  of  mon¬ 
opolizing  advertising  contracts. 
He  reviews  recent  cases  against 
papers  for  alleged  violations  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

Although  Mr.  Thayer’s  book 
re-treads  ground  covered  in  his 
earlier  edition  and  in  other 
books  on  newspaper  law,  he 
effects  a  tight,  clear  presenta¬ 
tion  that  judicious  re-writes 
usually  accomplish,  and  he  has 
added  new  topics  and  new  cases. 
His  book  is  readable  and  im¬ 
mediately  understandable. 

Lochner  Recalls 

ALWAYS  THE  UNEXPECTED.  A 
Buok  ot  Reminiscenses.  By  Louis  P. 
Ixichner.  60  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York : 
The  MacMillan  Co.  339  pp.  $5. 

Honest  queries  for  informa¬ 
tion  are  one  thing.  But  always 
one  guy  in  an  audience  pays 
two  bucks  because  his  wife  likes 
to  hear  a  British  accent  and  he 
simply  must  ask  a  “stopper,” 
or  the  two-bucker  knows  a  fact¬ 


less  question  that  will  fry  a 
speaker  on  the  platform  so  he’ll 
sizzle  and  wriggle.  In  1942  at 
the  Dutch  Treat  Club,  the  audi¬ 
ence  stopped  reading  the  salty 
souvenir  program  long  enough 
to  hear  Louis  P.  Lochner,  the 
AP’s  chief  of  the  Berlin  bureau, 
tell  of  the  history  in  Hitler’s 
demaking  that  Lochner  had  an¬ 
alyzed  professionally  and  first¬ 
hand.  Finally  a  strident  “lis¬ 
tener”  made  his  ow’n  speech 
from  the  floor. 

“It’s  all  very  well  for  you 
to  denounce  Naziism,  but  you’ve 
been  a  correspondent  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  21  years.  Doesn’t  that 
mean  that  Nazi  germs  entered 
your  system?  How  could  you 
escape  them?” 

And  Lochner  replied,  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  newspa¬ 
per  correspondents  commonly 
charged  with  falling  in  love 
with  the  ideology  as  well  as  the 
women  of  the  countries  they 
cover: 

“When  a  man  was  born  on 
Washington’s  Birthday  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  home  town  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  attended  the  liberal 
University  of  Wisconsin,  how- 
can  he  possibly  have  any  sym¬ 
pathy  for  dictatorships?” 

“That  squelched  him,”  chuck¬ 
led  Lochner ’s  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  Alan  J.  Gould,  general 
news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

In  “Always  the  Unexpected,” 
Mr.  Ijochner,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  in  1939  for  distinguished 
reporting  of  foreign  news, 
writes  with  equal  pungency  and 
always-to-be-expected  revealing 
anecdote,  of  two  moiling  dec¬ 
ades  in  Europe  that  throw 
integrating  light  on  much  tak¬ 
ing  place  today.  He  recalls  such 
divergent  personalities  as  Kai¬ 
ser  Wilhelm,  Henry  Ford,  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Gustav  Strese- 
mann.  Cardinal  Pacelli  (now 
Pope  Pius  XII),  Einstein,  Gorki, 
Richard  Strauss,  Pilsudski  and 
Eleanor  Holm.  Of  the  Hitler 
gang  he  saw  too  much — and 
writes  just  enough. 

Books  Received 

FORBIDDEN  AREA.  By  Pat  Frank. 
New  York :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
262  pp.  $3.60.  Pat  Frank,  a  newapajjer- 
man,  rocked  the  country  a  decade  aeo 
with  his  mirthquake,  "Mr.  Adam."  This 
"Forbidden  Area"  is  another  novel 
which  deals  with  the  near  future 
which  the  author  sees  as  the  atomic 
age  very  close  to  detonation. 

LILLY  DACHE’S  GLAMOUR  BOOK. 
By  Lilly  Dache.  Edited  by  Dorothy  Roe 
Lewis.  New  York :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  316  pp.  $3.96.  Edited  by  the 
woman's  patte  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  this  book  presents  Lilly  Dache’s 
explanation  of  the  finer  points  of  the 
illusive  weapon  and  costly  merchandi  e 
which  women  call  grlamour  and  reirard 
as  indispensable.  This  is  not  a  formula 
for  mass  market  charm,  but  it  does 
give  away  several  secrets  for  personal 
expression  in  makeup,  clothing,  and 
manner. 


Larger  Size  j 
Of  Times  Irks 
British  Dailies 

London 

Waving  aside  the  protest  of 
other  newspapers.  The  Timet 
has  made  its  long-threatened 
switch  to  magazine  paper  and 
increased  its  size  by  40%. 

It  is  still  bound  by  Board  of 
Trade  licensing  but  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  industry’s 
newsprint  pool,  drawing  its  sup¬ 
plies  from  “new  capacity”  of  a 
mill  in  which  it  has  an  interest. 

The  Board  allows  the  Times 
an  average  of  21  pages  daily, 
compared  to  the  11 V4  pages 
granted  most  other  papers. 

On  behalf  of  the'  newspaper  1 
industry,  F,  P.  Bishop,  general  | 
manager  of  the  Newsprint  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  charged  that  this 
“special  and  preferential  treat¬ 
ment”  is  “unjust.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  denied  that  the  Times 
was  being  specially  favored. 

Any  other  paper  making  simi¬ 
lar  arrangements  could  receive 
similar  allotments. 

“Other  papers  protest  that 
there  is  no  other  ‘new  capac¬ 
ity’  available  to  them,”  the 
spokesman  said.  “But  the  Times 
made  its  plans  yeare  ago.  We 
don’t  feel  we  should  penalize 
them  for  being  foresighted.” 

The  paper’s  general  manager, 
Francis  Mathew,  admitted  to 
E&P  that  magazine  paper  is 
heavier  and  more  expensive, 
but  added,  “We  can  carry  on 
with  it.  We’re  not  putting  up 
the  price  of  our  paper  or  our 
advertisements.” 

He  indicated  costs  are  up 
about  30%  now. 

“I  can’t  understand  why 
everyone  is  excited,”  he  added. 
“We  announced  our  intention  in 
1950.  Even  if  rationing  had  not 
been  continued,  we  would  have 
switched  because  we  like  the 
better  paper.” 

The  Times,  Fleet  Street’s  only 
4d.  daily,  has  a  circulation  of  | 
217,903.  Its  determination  to  i 
leave  the  newsprint  pool  pre¬ 
vented  agreement  on  voluntary’ 
rationing  and  led  to  the  recent 
continuation  of  controls. 

• 

Ownership  Bill 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  bill  before  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Legislature  would  require 
all  news  media  to  file  an  own¬ 
ership  list  with  the  Secretary 
of  State.  If  a  corporation, 
stockholders  must  be  listed. 
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New  Chevrolet  trucks  for  '56  bring  you 
new  heavies,  middieweights  and  light- 
weights  in  eight  great  new  series— new 
power  and  performance  to  save  more 
money  on  your  hauiing  job! 


CHAMPS 


OF 


New  Heavyweights — New  Tandems!  All-new  heavy¬ 
weights  in  9  wheelbases,  with  G.V.W.  ratings  up  to  a 
new  high  of  32,000  lbs.;  G.C.W.  up  to  50,000  lbs. 

Ultra-Modern  Features!  Tubeless  tires,  standard; 
High-Level  ventilation  and  panoramic  visibility;  plus 
Concealed  Safety  Steps  on  most  models. 

Wider  Range  of  Drives!  There’s  an  automatic  drive 
in  every  series  with  new  Powermatic  for  most  middle- 
weights  and  heavie8;Hydra-Matic  for  light-duty  models. 
Both  extra-cost  options.  A  new  5-speed  transmission 


is  standard  in  9000  and  10000  series  models;  optional 
at  extra  cost  in  other  heavies  and  most  medium-duty 
models.  New  heavy-duty  5-speed  is  an  extra-cost  option 
in  models  with  new  Loadmaster  V8. 

A  Modern  V8  for  Every  Model!  And  introducing  the 
completely  new  322-cu.-in.  Loadmaster  V8,  standard 
in  new  9000  and  10000  series  heavyweight  models. 

See  Your  Chevrolet  Dealer  and  his  new  Task-Force 
line  before  you  buy.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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SYNDICATES 


APN  Offers  Henryk’s 


Social  Security  Column 


By  James  L.  Collings 


AP  Newsfeatures  has  avail¬ 
able  for  May  1  kickoff  a  social 
security  column  by  Ray  Henry 
of  the  AP’s  Washington  bureau. 

“Security  for  You,”  a  three- 
a-week  feature,  is  “aimed  at 
the  150  million  Americans  con¬ 
cerned  with  social  security,  pen- 
tions,  retirement  and  insur¬ 
ance,”  according  to  APN. 

In  the  words  of  Wes  Galla¬ 
gher,  AP  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  features, 
“Others  have  touched  this  field 
here  and  there,  but  we  are 
moving  in  on  a  wide  front  to 
give  it  definite  coverage.” 

It  was  explained  that  two 
of  the  three  columns  each  week 
will  be  devoted  to  developments, 
trends  and  case  histories  of 
general  interest,  and  the  third 
will  answer  readers’  questions. 

Mr.  Henry,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  has  been  in 
Washington  for  six  years. 


the  man  with  whom  we  asso¬ 
ciate  honeysuckle  and  moonlit 
nights,  picturing  him  as  a  for¬ 
lorn  figure — dying  slowly  be¬ 
cause  of  heartbreak  over  losing 
us — it  is  wonderful  for  our  ego, 
but  in  reality  is  plain  bunk.” 

Another  time  she  gave  these 
reasons  for  divorce:  excessive 
drinking,  frigidity,  inconsidera¬ 
tion,  jealousy,  lack  of  maturity, 
differences  in  background. 


Trust  Fund 


Officer  Wins 


SEC  Hearing 


Springfield,  Mass. 


Saturation  Point 


Advice,  Science 

Joe  Boychuk,  president  of 
Columbia  Features,  has  two  new 
offerings:  an  illustrated  science 
feature  and  a  lovelorn  column. 

“Looking  into  Space,”  by  Wil¬ 
ly  Ley,  authority  on  rockets, 
missiles  and  space  travel,  is  a 
Sunday  illustrated  feature  for 
release  April  29. 

“This  column,”  says  Mr.  Boy¬ 
chuk,  “is  designed  to  acquaint 
an  often  confused  public  with 
the  scientific  facts  behind  to¬ 
day’s  headlines.  The  public  is 
surely  entitled  to  understand  the 
■‘missile  controversy'  and  the 
■‘artificial  satellite’  plans  it  reads 
about.” 

Mr.  Ley,  author  of  books  on 
zoology  and  paleontology  as  well 
as  space  problems,  has  been 
with  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  since  1947  as  a  science 
information  specialist. 


Talking  ■with  S.  George  Little 
and  asking  how  a  syndicate 
knows  when  to  stop  buying 
features.  What  is  saturation 
point?  “Study  of  the  market 
and  intuition  and  experience  tell 
us  when  to  stop,”  said  the  head 
of  General  Features  Corp.  “In 
our  case,  we  haven’t  stopped 
creating  and  launching  new 
features.  Assuming  we  have  75 
features  now — and  that’s  about 
what  we  have — tomorrow  some 
of  our  people,  or  maybe  an 
artist  or  writer,  may  come  up 
with  a  new  idea  that  we  think 
excellent.  We  would  then  have 
76  features.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  might  wait  weeks  for  an 
addition  to  the  family. 

“The  biggest  fault  with  peo¬ 
ple  desiring  to  create  features 
is  their  inability  to  produce 
something  new  and  different  and 
purposeful.  They  see  three  or 
four  features  of  a  similar  type 
in  newspapers  and  then  try  to 
do  something  along  that  line 
which  they  think  is  better.  Their 
mistake  is  attempting  to  work 
in  a  field  of  ideas  that  is  already 
blanketed.  A  newspaper  wants 
only  one  ‘Blondie’.” 


40  YEARS  with  the  Siout  Fells  (S. 
Dak.)  Argus  Leader,  Manager  E. 
J.  Kahler  cuts  an  anniversary 
cake  presented  by  160  employes. 
He  has  been  circulation  manager, 
office  manager,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  manager 
(for  19  years). 


Cancer  Theme 
Prizes  Posted 


The  lovelornist  is  Barbara 
Holmes,  for  the  past  two  years 
author  of  the  “Dear  Barbara 
Holmes”  column  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Daily  News.  It’s 
six  a  week. 

Columnist  Holmes  wastes  few 
words,  debunks  when  she  thinks 
it  necessary.  In  straightening 
out  a  gal  who  wanted  to  be 
with  her  first  boyfriend  instead 
of  her  husband,  she  wrote: 

“When  we  reminisce  about 


Little  Leaguers 

“Inside  Baseball  for  Little 
Leaguers”  is  being  syndicated 
again  by  King  Features.  Text 
is  by  Mickey  McConnel,  a  Little 
League  official. 


Prize  Cake  Baker 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Janet  Yallum,  member 
of  the  women’s  department 
staff,  Syracuse  Herald- Journal, 
won  first  prize  of  $50  in  the 
newswomen’s  cake  baking  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Post- 
Standard. 


For  the  fifth  successive  year, 
the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency,  newspaper  advertising 
representatives,  is  sponsoring 
its  Cancer  Contest  for  the 
Newspaper  People  of  America. 

William  E.  Foster,  general 
manager  of  the  agency,  said 
the  contest  is  open  to  all  re¬ 
gularly-employed  persons  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

Designed  to  focus  public  at¬ 
tention  upon  cancer  and  the 
efforts  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  to  combat  the  disease, 
the  contest  is  restricted  to 
material  about  cancer  published 
during  April,  Cancer  Control 
Month. 

Prizes  are  being  awarded  for 
the  best  editorial;  best  column 
or  feature;  and  best  cartoon  or 
photograph.  In  each  category, 
there  ■will  be  a  $100  U,  S.  De¬ 
fense  bond  prize  and  $100  in 
cash  to  the  state  division  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  in 
the  winner’s  home  state. 

Entries  (two  dated  tear- 
sheets)  must  be  postmarked  on 
or  before  Friday  May  11,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  Cancer 
Contest,  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency,  400  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 
Judges  are  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Dal- 
and,  chief  of  staff,  Pondville 
State  Cancer  Hospital,  Norfolk, 
Mass.;  S.  George  Little,  presi¬ 
dent,  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York;  and  Clifton  R. 
Read,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  American  Cancer  So¬ 
ciety,  Inc. 


'The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  scheduled  sep¬ 
arate  hearings  in  New  York 
next  month  on  the  application 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  to  delist  the  Atlas  Tack 
Corp.  and  Exchange  Buffet. 

SEIC  said  the  Atlas  Tack  pro¬ 
test  ■will  be  heard  April  9,  ■with 
Exchangee  Buffet’s  a  week  later. 

Decision  of  the  Commission  to 
hold  hearings  represents  a 
victory  for  Sidney  R.  Cook  of 
this  city,  who  has  been  seeking 
protection  for  the  stockholders 
of  both  corporations. 

Mr.  Cook  is  treasurer  of  Atlas 
Tack  and  also  has  an  interest 
in  Exchange  Buffet  through 
the  pension  fund  of  the  Spring- 
field  Newspapers  which  is  a 
large  owner  of  shares  in  both 
corporations. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Cook’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  arbitrary  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  two  stock  listings 
by  the  Exchange  was  unfair 
not  only  to  the  stockholders  of 
both  corporations  but  to  the 
public  as  well. 

SEC  agreement  to  conduct 
hearings  is  precedent-making, 
there  never  having  been  a  pre¬ 
vious  SEC  hearing  on  such  a 
delisting. 

Delisting  of  the  two  corpor¬ 
ation  stocks  followed  establish¬ 
ment  of  certain  standards  by 
the  Stock  Exchange  which  it 
later  contended  Atlas  Tack  and 
Exchange  Buffet  failed  to  meet. 
It  was  Mr.  Cook’s  position  in 
a  hearing  by  the  Exchange  it¬ 
self  that  the  corporations  should 
be  given  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  meet  the  standards 
before  delisting  and  that  the 
public  should  be  informed  well 
in  advance  of  any  stocks  in 
danger  of  being  delisted  for  its 
protection. 

Atlas  Tack,  which  has  been 
showing  net  profit  far  below 
$200,000,  announced  this  week 
that  1955  profit  on  net  sales  of 
$4,958,262  amounted  to  $261,- 
412,  equivalent  to  $2.79  per 
share  on  93,651  outstanding 
shares. 


New  UP  Group 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Alan  Pugh,  Farmington  Daily 
Times,  has  been  chosen  as 
first  president  of  a  newly  or¬ 
ganized  association  of  news  edi¬ 
tors  of  dailies  in  New  Mexico 
served  by  the  United  Press. 
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N.  Y. 


Editorial  Cart  oons ...  ” 

AP’s  John  Morris  was  voted 

The  National  Headliners  Award 


It  has  been  an  outstanding  year  all  around  for  AP 
news  cartoonist  John  Milt  Morris. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  panel  at  right  won  for  John 
I  his  third  Freedoms  Foundation  award.  It  was  distributed 
\  by  AP  Newsfeatures  to  subscribers  for  use  in  connection 
with  July  4.  The  Freedoms  Foundation^  a  non-profit 
organization  of  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  makes  its  awards  for 
I  contributions  to  the  American  way  of  life.  John  previ¬ 
ously  won  awards  in  1950  and  1951. 

And  now  John  has  won  the  23rd  annual  National 
Headliners  award  for  "consistently  outstanding  editorial 
I  cartoons."  Almost  all  of  the  National  Headliners  Club 
I  judges  are  working  newspapermen. 
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April  Start 
Planned  For 
Virginia  Daily 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

The  Portsmouth  Times  will 
begin  publication  sometime  in 
April,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  A.  A.  Bangel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Portsmouth  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
new  daily  and  Sunday  morning 
newspaper  for  this  city  of 


ger.  He  is  a  veteran  of  more 
than  25  years  service  with  the 
Norfolk  Virginian  -  Pilot,  the 
Portsmouth  Star  and  Ledger- 
Star. 

Lewis  M.  Palmer,  for  40 
years  circulation  manager  of 
the  Portsmouth  Star,  who 
shifted  to  the  Ledger-Star  when 
the  Portsmouth  Star  was  sold 
to  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
circulation. 

Mechanical  superintendent  is 
Daughtrey  Brownley,  with  more 
than  25  years  seiwice  with  the 
Portsmouth  Star  and  Norfolk 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


POLITICAL  OROUNDWORK— Robert  W.  MacGreoor.  left,  of  Hart. 


100,000.  Frederick  Wallace,  a  veteran 

The  newspaper  has  more  of  40  years,  who  served  as 
than  700  stockholders  repre-  press  foreman  of  the  Ports- 
senting  Portsmouth  citizens  mouth  Star  for  many  years 
from  all  walks  of  life.  before  it  was  sold,  will  be 

The  Portsmouth  Star  was  chief  of  the  Times  press  room. 


ford  (Conn.)  Times,  compares  notes  on  the  political  situation  with 
Reiman  Morin,  a  member  of  an  AP  team  working  on  a  national 
roundup. 


Recent  Weekly  Transactions 


merged  with  the  Norfolk  Ledg¬ 
er-Dispatch  in  March,  1955. 

The  Times  plant  at  1525  High 
Street  contains  approximately 
25,000  square  feet  of  space. 
The  building  has  been  modern¬ 
ized  for  a  front-to-back  opera¬ 
tion  and  contains  a  six-unit 
Hoe  press  from  the  defunct 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle. 

“We  are  greatly  pleased,” 
said  Mr.  Bangel,  who  heads 
the  law  firm  of  Bangel,  Ban¬ 
gel  and  Bangel,  “by  the  im¬ 
mediate  response  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Norfolk  County  cit¬ 
izens  who  have  demonstrated 
their  enthusiasm  by  purchases 
of  stock.” 

Moe  Glazer  in  Charge 

In  charge  of  operations  will 
be  Moe  H.  Glazer  as  general 
manager,  with  the  additional 
duties  of  publisher.  Mr.  Glazer 
was  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portsmouth  Star 
for  25  years  and  has  operated 
his  own  advertising  agency  for 
four  years. 

Robert  R.  Barber,  formerly 
with  the  Star  here,  the  "Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star  and  the 
Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot  and 
most  recently  information  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Ship¬ 
yard  where  he  also  edited  the 
shipyard  newspaper,  has  been 
appointed  editor. 

David  P.  (Pete)  Glazer,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the 
Portsmouth  Star  who  resigned 
recently  as  Portsmouth  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ledger-Star, 
has  the  joint  title  of  managing 


Bela  Jones,  another  veteran 
former  Portsmouth  Star  em¬ 
ploye,  is  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

Officers  of  Portsmouth  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  in  addition  to 
President  Bangel  are:  Aubrey 
G.  Sweet,  president  of  the 
Aubrey  G.  Sweet  Lumber  Co., 
vicepresident;  A.  S.  Crockin, 
president  of  the  M.  M.  Crockin 
Furniture  Co.,  secretary,  and 
J.  Roy  Rodman,  president  of 
Rodman’s,  a  restaurant,  trea¬ 
surer. 

Circulation  Director  Palmer 
said  a  test  campaign  had  yield¬ 
ed  several  thousand  subscribers 
and  the  Times  expected  to 
start  operations  with  more 
than  20,000  subscribers. 

• 

Deadline  Met 
After  Shaft  Fire 

Montreal 

La  Presse,  French-language 
daily,  went  to  press  on  sche¬ 
dule  March  6  despite  a  fire  in 
the  old,  five-story  newspaper 
building. 

The  first  edition  carried  a 
column-long  account  of  the  fire 
and  two  photographs. 

The  blaze,  originating  in  a 
ventilating  shaft  leading  from 
the  stereotype  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  was  struck  out  within  40 
minutes  by  firemen.  Damage 
was  reported  to  be  considerable 
due  to  water  and  smoke.  The 
fire  itself  was  confined  to  the 


Haviland,  Kas. 

The  Kiowa  County  Signal  at 
Greensburg,  Kas.  and  the  Havi¬ 
land  Journal  have  been  sold  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Conard 
under  terms  negotiated  by 
Bailey  Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Inc. 

The  two  weeklies  had  been 
owned  by  Sunflower  Publishers, 
Inc.,  for  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years.  Ann  Maher  was 
editor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conard  have 
been  publishing  the  Syracuse 
(Kas.)  Journal  for  the  past 
year. 

if  ifi  if 

Hotchkiss,  Colo. 

James  and  Roy  Wallace,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Stewartsville 
(Mo.)  News,  have  purchased 
the  Hotchkiss  Herald  and  the 
Crawford  (Colo.)  Chronicle. 

Monk  Tyson  was  the  former 
owner. 

*  ■  *  • 

CONNEAUTVILLE,  Pa. 

Herbert  Haas  and  Baryl  Orr 
have  purchased  the  Conneaut- 
ville  Courier  and  transformed 
it  to  tabloid  format.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlton  Irons  were  for¬ 
mer  publishers. 

*  4>  * 

.  Attalia,  Ala. 

James  W.  Holder,  a  printer 
for  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times 
for  six  years,  has  purchased 
the  Etowah  News-Journal  from 
Mrs.  N.  C.  Cady. 


Irving,  Texas 
The  Irving  Herald  has  been 
purchased  by  Ray  Zauber,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oak  Cliff  (Tex.) 
Tribune,  and  associates.  Tom 
F.  Nycum,  publisher  of  the  | 
Herald  for  26  years,  remains  a 
stockholder  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  I.  B.  Cupp 
becomes  editor  and  general 
manager. 

*  ^  * 

Poynette,  Wis. 
Loren  Koch,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Lake  Country 
Reporter,  Hartland,  Wis.,  and 
Mrs.  Koch,  news  editor  of  the 
Menominee  Falls  (Wis.)  News, 
have  purchased  the  Poynette 
Press  from  Mrs.  Dessa  Wilson. 

*  *  *  I 

Kerens,  Tex. 
Gilbert  F.  White  has  sold  the 
Kerens  Tribune  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wayne  Kittley.  Mr. 
Kittley  has  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Oldham  County  and 
Lamb  County,  Tex. 

*  *  * 

Elkins,  W.  Va. 
Franklin  R.  Palavido  has 
purchased  the  Randolph  Review 
and  merged  it  with  his  Ran¬ 
dolph  Enterprise. 


New  Ala$ikan  Daily  | 

Kodiak,  Alaska  | 
Alaska’s  newest  daily,  the  j 
Kodiak  Islander,  will  be  issued  ' 


and  executive  editor. 

Advertising  director  is  Thom¬ 
as  F.  Bie,  for  more  than  15 
years  associated  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the 
Portsmouth  Star  and  the  Led¬ 
ger-Star. 

Elwood  Major  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  mana- 
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ventilating  shaft. 

Some  250  employes  of  the 
newspaper,  largest  daily  in 
Quebec  with  more  than  247,000 
circulation,  were  evacuated 
from  the  brick  building  shortly 
after  the  alarm  was  turned  in 
at  10:25  P.M.  They  returned  to 
their  jobs  by  11:15  P.M. 


«  «  * 

Thamesville,  Ont. 

William  J.  Seaton,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.)  Free  Press  for  the 
past  four  years,  has  purchased 
the  Thamesville  Herald,  69-year- 
old  weekly. 


the  first  time  on  March  26,  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  made  by  Dick 
Whittaker,  editor,  and  his  fa¬ 
ther,  M.  L.  Whittaker,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  The  paper  will 
be  tabloid  in  format.  Dick 
Whittaker  formerly  was  man-  ' 
aging  editor  of  the  Ketchikan  i 
Alaska  Chronicle. 
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Bar  Group 
Would  Extend 
Picture  Ban 

Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Committee  on  Criminal 
Justice  and  Law  Enforcement 
has  voted  to  press  for  a  ban 
against  picture-taking  in  all 
Philadelphia  courts,  including 
magistrates’  courts. 

This  action  was  taken  despite 
the  fact  that  Judge  Vincent  A. 
Carroll,  of  Common  Pleas 
Court,  recently  permitted  can¬ 
did  cameramen  in  his  courtroom 
during  an  abortion  trial  and 
commended  the  newspaper  lens- 
men  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  conducted  themselves. 

The  Bar  committee  voted  to 
ask  the  Board  of  Judges  to  en¬ 
force  the  ban  in  accordance 
with  Canon  35  of  the  code  of 
judicial  ethics  which  found  that 
the  “taking  of  photographs  in 
the  courtroom  .  .  .  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  degrade  the  court.” 

The  Bar  committee  noted  that 
the  taking  of  photographs  is 
prohibited  in  the  federal  courts 
and  in  Philadelphia’s  Juvenile 
Court. 

The  Bar  committee  also  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  question  of 
whether  with  new  camera  tech¬ 
niques,  photographs  can  be 
taken  unobtrusively  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  court,  is  beside  the 
point  and  does  not  meet  other 
objections. 

*  *  * 

‘Lively  Discussion’ 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
A  meeting  of  City  Court 
judges  here  March  9  held  what 
was  described  as  “a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion”  on  a  recent  Colorado 
court  decision  to  give  indi¬ 
vidual  judges  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  broadcasts, 
telecasts  and  photographs  should 
be  permitted  at  trials. 

City  Judge  Frank  A.  Sedita, 
secretary  and  spokesman  for 
the  local  meeting,  reported  the 
judges  “concluded  we  are  bound 
by  Canon  35.” 

“My  impression  of  the  discus¬ 
sions,”  said  Judge  Sedita,  “is 
that  we  would  go  along  if  the 
present  canon  were  modified  by 
the  State  Bar  Association  and 
approved  by  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  or  whatever  proper  court 
should  decide'  the  matter. 

“I  personally  would  favor 
some  modification  to  give  the 
judges  some  discretion,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cases  affecting  vast 
public  interest.” 


Meeting's  Secret: 

Call  Your  Mayor 

Columbus,  Ohio 
The  Columbus  Citizen  has 
found  a  way  to  strike  back  at 
a  City  Council’s  secret  meetings. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Citizen 
listed  the  names  and  telephone 
numbers  of  the  mayor  and 
members  of  the  Council  of  su¬ 
burban  Bexley  and  then  asked 
its  readers  to  call  them  to  find 
out  what  happened  at  a  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
per  said  its  reporter  was  asked 
to  leave  after  a  routine  session 
while  city  officials  went  into  an 
executive  session. 

The  paper  quoted  the  Ohio 
Revised  Code,  which  specifies 
that  municipal  corporation 
meetings  “shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  the  public.” 

Ban  Press  But 
Rush  Releases 

San  Francisco 
Sharp  protest  against  a  flood 
of  publicity  on  meetings  from 
which  newsmen  were  barred 
was  voiced  here  by  John  S. 
Piper,  financial  editor,  San 
Francisco  News, 

Reams  of  releases  and  photos 
came  from  the  California 
Banker’s  Association  confer¬ 
ence,  yet  the  press  was  invited 
only  to  a  dinner  addressed  by  a 
Salvation  Army  representative, 
Mr.  Piper  pointed  out  in  a  by¬ 
line  report. 

“It  is  proper  for  any  non¬ 
public  organization  to  meet  in 
secret  as  often  as  it  wishes,” 
the  News’  veteran  said  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  protest  was  not 
against  closed  sessions.  “But 
the  practice  of  sending  out 
publicity  releases  about  meet¬ 
ings  from  which  the  press — and 
this  means  the  public — is  ex¬ 
cluded  is  bad  public  relations.” 


If  you  havo  intornafional  butinoM 
intorosh  atsociafod  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartising  or  commarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activitias  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawspapar  Naws, 
I  tha  national  monthly  business  naws¬ 
papar  devoted  to  thosa  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


I  15  Hamilton  SI.,  Sydney  Australia 
'  Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |3J0, 
I  ITrite  for  sample  copy. 
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Press-MD 
RelationsGood 
In  New  York 

Doctors  and  newsmen  in  New 
York  never  had  it  so  good — 
at  least  so  far  as  their  profes¬ 
sional  association  with  each 
other  is  concerned. 

That  was  the  consensus  last 
week  as  representatives  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  of  the  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  met 
to  discuss  common  problems. 

Dr.  John  C.  McClintock, 
chairman  of  the  medical  group’s 
subcommittee  on  information, 
and  Norman  Baker  of  the 
Nyack  Journal  News,  repre¬ 
senting  the  editors,  agreed  that 
no  untoward  incidents  involv¬ 
ing  access  to  medical  news  had 
been  reported  in  the  State  since 
the  last  such  meeting  a  year 
ago. 

Their  report  amounted  to  a 
vote  of  confidence  for  the 
“Guide  for  Cooperation”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Medical  Society 
in  1954.  The  Guide  defines  for 
physicians  their  responsibilities 
toward  media  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  within  the  limits  of  pro¬ 


fessional  ethics.  It  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Hospital  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State. 

The  Guide  has  been  favor¬ 
ably  received  by  large  segments 
of  the  New  York  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  Dr.  McClintock  re¬ 
ported.  It  will  soon  be  reis¬ 
sued  in  a  new  format,  he  an¬ 
nounced,  and  efforts  will  be 
made  to  make  every  physician 
in  the  State  aware  of  its  con¬ 
tents. 

The  doctors  took  under  ad¬ 
visement  a  suggestion  by  Earl 
Ubell  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  that  physicians  be 
urged  to  encourage  patients  and 
their  families  to  divulge  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  ailments.  Con¬ 
cealing  the  afflictions  of  promi¬ 
nent  individuals  tends  to  pro¬ 
mote  public  superstitions  about 
various  diseases,  Mr.  Ubell 
pointed  out.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  the  handling  of 
President  Eisenhower’s  heart 
seizure  had  done  much  to  im¬ 
prove  availability  of  this  type 
of  news. 

• 

Newspaper  TV’ed 

Cleveland 

A  television  series  on  a 
“newspaper  at  work”  is  being 
telecast  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  offices. 


MIIITARY  PAYROLL  $370,006,000 

The  1955  Military  Payroll  of  $370,000,000  is  another 
reason  why  San  Diego  is  a  mighty  market . . .  twenty-first 
in  the  nation . . .  buying  income  over  one  billion  dollars 
. . .  125  miles  from  Los  Angeles. . .  reached  best  at  lowest 
cost  per  sale  by  the  "saturation”  coverage  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 


».in  Duqo  Union 


Evening  Tribune 
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15  "Hemetewn”  Nawtpapert  Covaring  San  Diago,  California  —  Narthorn 
lllinaii  —  Springfitid,  illinait  —  and  Graattr  Lo«  Angalat . . .  Sarvod 
by  Iho  COPLEY  Wothinglan  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 
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New  Press  Agent: 


Circus  Offers  Local 
Level  News  Approach 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Local  level  news  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  new  policy  of  the  new 
press  chief  and  corps  of  Ring- 
ling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bai¬ 
ley  circus. 

Zac  Freedman,  a  vital  and 
vivid  Broadway  publicist  for 
many  years,  wise  in  the  ways 
of  show  business,  traveled  with 
the  “Greatest  Show  on  Earth” 
last  season  as  an  advance  press 
agent  for  the  first  time.  He 
has  been  promoted  to  general 
press  agent. 

He  developed  successfully  a 
pattern  of  local  level  publicity 
that  met  with  much  favor  with 
city  desks.  Events  and  person¬ 
alities  in  all  cities  covered  were 
tied  into  the  circus  itself  for  ex¬ 
tra  news  stories.  This  approach 
will  be  much  expanded  this 
season,  which  begins  April  3 
in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York.  I^ocal  news  will 
spearhead  the  work  of  the 
whole  press  department. 

$1,000,000  Ads 
Approximately  $1,000,000  will 
be  expended  in  advertising  in 
cities  on  the  18,000-mile  circus 
tour.  In  some  areas  there  will 
be  an  increase  in  advertising 
over  last  year.  All  increases  will 
l>e  in  daily  newspapers  only, 
Mr.  Freedman  said.  The  adver¬ 
tising  is  placed  by  the  Albert 
Woodley  Co.,  New  York,  which 
also  will  handle  advance  pub¬ 
licity  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
advance  circus  contact  men,  as 
in  the  past. 

With  Mr.  Freedman  in  the 
press  car,  one  of  the  80  double¬ 
length  railroad  cars  that  will 
carry  the  1,400  circus  people, 
will  be  his  chief  assistants, 
Harry  Davies  and  Lorella  Val- 
Mery,  both  veteran  legitimate 
theater  press  agents  who  often 
have  called  on  the  nation’s 
newspaper  editors  with  shows 
on  the  road.  However,  they  are 
new  to  the  circus  field.  Miss 
Val-Mery  is  the  first  woman 
press  agent  to  serve  Ringling. 
Bill  Doll,  who  publicized  Mi¬ 
chael  Todd’s  multiple  theatrical 
ventures  for  two  decades,  is  the 
New  York  agent  for  the  show 
and  will  remain  here. 

145  Cities 

The  press  car  will  be  staffed 
from  the  traditional  sunrise  un¬ 
loading  through  the  two  per¬ 
formances  and  until  the  train 
gets  underway  after  midnight 


to  serve  the  press  in  each  of 
the  145  cities  on  the  vast  itin¬ 
erary. 

“In  my  opinion,  we  , need  the 
old  type  ballyhoo  and  razzle- 
dazzle  but  it  must  be  brought 
up  to  date  with  local  level  pub¬ 
licity,”  asserted  Mr.  Freedman 
with  warm  conviction,  when  in¬ 
terviewed  in  the  circus  press 
room  in  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  “There  will  be  the  custo¬ 
mary  background  information, 
stories  about  the  new  attrac¬ 
tions  and  in  addition  local  news 
stories.” 

I.rOcal  interviews  and  stunts 
will  be  arranged  on  the  tour. 
More  elaborate  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  reporters 
to  cover  the  unloading  opera¬ 
tions  in  each  city  than  in  the 
past. 

“The  old  ballyhoo  will  be 
present  but  modern  reporting 
techniques  and  information  of 
the  kind  that  is  more  appealing 
and  newsworthy  will  be  offered 
the  newspapers  and  their  read¬ 
ers,”  promised  Mr.  Freedman. 
“Ten  new  acts  have  been  im¬ 
ported  by  John  Ringling  North. 
There  are  four  new  sensational 
spectacles  plus  a  completely 
new  musical  score  by  Frank 
Loesser,  composer  of  the  music 
for  ‘Guys  and  Dolls’  and  there 
is  a  new  bandmaster  after  37 
years.” 

3  Local  Stories 

Three  examples  of  local  level 
news  that  grabbed  front  page 
space  for  Mr.  Freedman  on  his 
tour  last  season: 

1)  In  San  Francisco,  a  baby 
elephant  had  been  born  at  the 
zoo.  Mr.  Freedman  arranged 
to  have  20  baby  circus  elephants 
go  to  the  zoo  for  the  “first 
animal  christening  by  animals 
ever  held,”  with  visiting  ele¬ 
phants  spraying  the  newborn 
elephant  with  pink  lemonade 
from  a  bathtub.  Story  and  pic¬ 
tures  made  seven  front  pages. 

2)  In  Dallas,  a  mobile  u-iit 
for  tuberculosis  tests  was  in 
operation.  Mr.  Freedman  took 
a  famous  Ringling  gorilla  to 
the  unit,  had  him  X-rayed  and 
tested  as  flashbulbs  flashed  and 
reporters’  pencils  scribbled. 

3)  In  Atlanta,  the  famous 
clowm,  Emmett  Kelly,  learned 
he  had  become  a  father.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  the 
great  laughter-eliciting  but  lu¬ 
gubrious  Kelly,  was  photo- 


Rinqling  Circus's  new  general  press  agent,  Zac  Freedman. 


graphed  with  a  wide  grin  on 
his  puss  as  he  got  the  good 
news  in  a  telephone  booth.  It 
made  a  Page  1  picture. 

“The  new  policy  of  the  press 
department  will  be  to  provide 
such  local  stories  whenever  we 
can  and  to  develop  the  feeling 
that  the  circus  does  not  just 
travel  to  a  city  but  is  a  part 
of  that  city  while  it  is  there.” 
explained  Mr.  Freedman. 

The  new’  Ringling  general 
press  agent  attributed  some  of 
the  lure  of  the  circus  that  is 
lost  in  TV  portrayals  is  the 
smell  of  lemonade  and  pop¬ 
corn  and  sawdust. 

Predicts  Biggest  Year 

“We  do  find  that  TV  and 
ice  shows  and  such  offer  com¬ 
petition,”  he  said.  “But  we 
feel  that  the  most  unique  show 
in  the  world  is  continuing  to 
make  itself  more  attractive  and 
the  top  entertainment  package 
of  the  nation  each  year.  We 
look  for  the  biggest  year  ever. 
People  are  making  more  money 
and  they  w’ant  the  best  for  their 
money  and  this  is  it.” 

The  press  department  is  in 
the  process  of  working  out  tie- 
in  programs  for  newspaper 
boys.  Orphans  are  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  free  in  each  city  and 
hospitals  will  have  free  shows. 
Two  baby  elephants  are  to  be 
sent  in  advance  to  visit  or¬ 
phanages  and  schools. 

The  extravaganza  likely  will 
be  presented  to  the  press  less 
extaavagantly  by  its  new 
Broadway  boosters  than  form¬ 
erly  when  elephants  were 
“prancing  pachyderms,”  bare- 
back  riders  were  “exquisite 
equestriennes,”  pretty  girls 
were  a  “gorgeous  and  glittering 
galaxy  of  beauteous  belles.” 
Even  without  so  much  fancy 


and  fanciful  verbiage  as  in  the 
past,  the  new  staff  of  press 
agents  may  modestly  admit  the 
circus  will  live  up  to  its  tra-  j 
ditional  description  as  a  “su- 
percolossal  extravaganza,  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  universe.” 

Speaking  of  the  prancing 
pachyderms  now  termed  plain 
elephants,  one  of  the  new  acts 
is  a  “Rock  ’n’  Roll”  dance  by 
the  big  herd  of  big  animals. 

University  Man 
Zac  Freedman  attended  Cor¬ 
nell  University  and  entered 
show  business  as  an  aide  to 
the  late  noted  showman,  Roxy. 

A  veteran  of  the  legitimate 
theater  field,  the  publicity  and 
advertising  of  a  score  of  Broad¬ 
way  hits  were  under  his  di¬ 
rection  both  on  the  Main  Stem 
and  in  the  hinterlands  for  the 
last  two  decades.  In  1950,  he 
was  appointed  vicechairman  of 
publicity  for  the  Greater  New 
York  City  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Soon  he  will  be  hitting  the 
road  —  the  long  18,000-mile 
road  —  to  see  and  serve  the 
nation’s  newspapers  —  serve 
them  with  local  ideas  for  locally 
written  local  news  stories  con¬ 
nected  with  circus  performances 
or  performers. 

“Hurry,  hurry,  hurry  —  step 
right  up,  folks,  the  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth  is  about  to 
begin  .  .  .” 

Ayer  Date  March  9 

Philadelphia 

Friday  March  9,  was  chosen 
by  lot  as  the  date  for  newspa¬ 
per  editions  to  be  considered  in 
the  26th  Annual  Newspaper 
Contest  for  the  Ayer  Cup  and 
other  awards. 
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Advertisers,  Agencies  \ 
Follow  This  Newspaper 
Cenvention  Carefully! 


Because  more  money  is  spent  for  newspaper 
advertising  than  in  any  other  single  medium,  > 

the  man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit  (both  at  advertiser 
and  agency  level)  will  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
proceedings  at  the  1956  A.N.P.A.  Convention 
at  the  Waldorf  in  April.  And  Editor  &  Publisher 
provides  a  grandstand  seat  for  the  Convention  observer 
in  its  two  big  Convention  Issues — with  up-to-the- 
minute  reporting  of  all  proceedings. 

PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE  —  APRIL  21,  will  be 

distributed  to  all  Convention  delegates — contains  complete 
program  of  events,  calendar  of  meetings  and  social  events, 
names  and  hotel  addresses  of  everybody  at  the  Convention. 
Advertisers  and  agency  men  find  it  MUST  reading.  It’s  a 
natural  for  your  advertising  to  this  audience.  Forms 
close  April  6. 

CONVENTION  ISSUE  —  APRIL  28  (with  special 
Bull-Dog  Edition  distributed  on  Thursday,  April  26, 
at  the  Convention) — reports  the  entire  proceedings, 
comprehensive  coverage  of  sessions,  texts  of  speeches, 
committee  reports,  and  plenty  of  pictures.  It  reports 
Convention  results  and  developments,  sidelights  and 
highlights,  personalities.  It’s  read  thoughtfully  and 
thoroughly  by  those  in  the  advertising  fraternity  who 
spend  millions  of  dollars  in  newspapers — provides  you  a 
once-a-year  sales  opportunity.  Forms  close  April  12. 


TELL  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  STORY  IN  THE 
A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION  ISSUES  OF 


Editor  6*  Publisher 


Suite  1700,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Plan  to  advertise  in  both  Convention  Issues.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  your  reservations  now!  Rates:  Full  page, 
$460;  half-page,  $260;  quarter-page,  $145;  eighth  page, 
$95;  or  your  contract  rates  apply- 
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Guylay 

{Continued  from  pcuge  11) 

And  that’s  the  way  it  is  be¬ 
cause  editors  take  seriously 
their  obligations  to  present  the 
news.” 

This  will  be  Lou  Guylay’s 
first  Presidential  campaign  up 
front.  But  he  has  been  on  the 
political  firing  line  for  10 
years:  between  1946  and  1954, 
he  engaged  in  public  relations 
activities  for  10  Senatorial  and 
House  candidates.  Included 
was  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  of  Ohio,  in  1950,  when 
the  Senator  won  re-election  by 
a  plurality  of  431,000  votes. 
Mr.  Guylay  later  served  as 
Taft’s  publicity  director  dur¬ 
ing  his  1952  campaign  for  the 
Presidential  nomination. 

Out  of  City  College  in  his 
native  New  York  City,  he  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  on  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  but  most 
of  his  newspaper  experiehce 
was  with  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers.  He  became  associated 
with  that  group  as  a  public 
relations  counsellor  to  direct 
promotional  work.  It  was  his 
first  p.r.  account. 

Slogan  Maker 

In  public  relations  and  news¬ 
paper  circles,  Mr.  Guylay  is 
well  known  for  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  art  of  sloganeer¬ 
ing.  Into  a  brief  slogan,  a  few 
months  ago,  he  crammed  the 
essence  of  the  Republican  claim 
to  indorsement  in  the’  November 
election:  “Everything  Booming 
But  the  Guns.”  But  his  trained 
eye  and  ear  detected  that 
didn’t  have  the  “carry”  to  last 
through  a  campaign  and  the 
result  is  the  one  now  seen  and 
heard  on  all  sides:  “Peace, 
Prosperity,  and  Progress.”  He 
likes  alliteration  and  acrostics. 
Example  of  the  latter:  “Tried 
And  Found  True.”  Mr.  Guylay 
believes  it  helped  to  elect  the 
late  Senator  by  the  biggest 
majority  Ohio  ever  piled  up  in 
a  contest  of  its  kind. 

On  his  present  job  he  leans 
heavily,  and  proudly,  upon 
printed  literature.  His  staff 
operates  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  relatively  new  Cafritz 
Building  at  1625  I  Street, 
Northwest,  and  turns  the  ma¬ 
terial  out  by  the  bale.  In 
February,  “a  slow  month,”  400,- 
000  pieces  weht  into  the  mails. 
Almost  apologetically,  Mr.  Guy¬ 
lay  explains  it  will  pick  up  as 
time  goes  on.  The  tonnage  of 
production  may  suggest  undue 
stress  on  quantity.  That 
thought  is  dispelled  by  a  visit 
to  the  office  where  a  staff  of 


experts  works  in  research  and 
writing.  The  working  force  is 
about  as  large  as  it  will  be  in 
the  campaign  and  Mr.  Guylay 
believes  money  will  be  saved 
that  way:  “Every  person  knows 
his  job  and  does  it  well;  there 
will  be  no  breaking  in  a  new 
and  green  force  which  would 
cost  more  money  for  less  output 
per  person.” 

Ike’s  Charm 

The  public  relations  chief  of 
the  GOP  doesn’t  regard  printed 
material  a  complete  substitute 
for  direct  contact  with  the 
electorate  and  he  appears  to 
share  the  optimism  of  his  chaii-- 
man,  Leonard  Hall,  that  the 
voters  will  see  more  of  Mr. 
Eisenhower  than  they  have  been 
led  to  believe  by  his  post-an¬ 
nouncement  television  show. 
He’s  encouraged  in  this  belief 
by  the  fact  that  Ike  made  an 
appearance  one  week  later,  be¬ 
fore  the  Republican  women’s 
convention  here.  It  was  un¬ 
announced,  and  unexpected. 
“And,”  said  Mr.  Guylay  with 
enthusiasm,  “the  women  didn’t 
just  cheer,  they  shrieked.  It 
was  a  tonic  to  the  President, 
too.” 

The  President  cannot  be 
pressured  into  doing  anything, 
the  party  p.r.  man  is  convinced, 
apparently  on  the  basis  of 
other’s  experience.  But  he  was 
compared  to  a  fire  horse  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  bell.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  women’s  meeting  was 
such  a  bell.  Mr.  Guylay  seems 
convinced  there  will  be  other 
appearances  but  there  won’t  be 
a  repeat  of  the  1952  whistle- 
stop  barnstorming  because,  he 
said,  that  was  ruled  out  even 
before  the  heart  attack  came. 

Last  July,  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  began  planning  for  the 
campaign  and  allocated  $2.25 
million  for  radio-television  time 
alone,  and  on  Sept.  10,  the 
publicist  continued,  Ike  and 
Len  Hall  met  at  Denver  and 
ruled  out  multi-stop  election¬ 
eering.  The  radio-TV  plan  still 
tops  other  costs  in  a  planned 
$7  million  dollar  outlay  cover¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  national 
committee  and  the  two  Capitol 
Hill  groups,  the  Senatorial 
Committee  and  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Campaign  Committee. 

Mr.  Guylay  conceded  the 
farm  issue  now  is  the  top  one 
“to  be  met”  as  distinguished 
from  the  affirmative  peace, 
prosperity  and  progress  issue. 
He  doesn’t  dismiss  its  serious¬ 
ness  but  counts  the  pending 
farm  program  as  the  party’s 
trump  card. 

Sees  a  Boomerang 

In  his  opinion,  the  Democrats 
will  switch  emphasis  from  farm 


and  other  issues  to  that  of  the 
President’s  health.  It  doesn’t 
worry  him;  he  considers  it  will 
boomerang  and  bring  votes  to 
the  Republican  ticket.  He  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  Republican  high 
command  considered  raising 
the  health  issue  in  1944  when 
FDR  was  seeking  a  fourth 
term  in  the  White  House.  It 
was  examined  from  all  sides, 
weighed  as  dangerous,  and 
abandoned.  The  Democrats  will 
lose  even  more  if  they  try  to 
make  a  whispering  campaign, 
it  was  predicted  with  the 
reminder:  “Ike  isn’t  running 
away  from  the  health  issue.  He 
has  discussed  it  freely  and 
openly.” 

The  “part-time  President” 
line  of  attack  was  dismissed  as 
“sheer  bunk,”  with  the  re¬ 
minder  that  the  expanding 
duties  of  the  office  have  re¬ 
quired  incumbents  in  recent 
years  to  budget  their  time,  de¬ 
voting  more  working  hours  to 
useful  and  important  things. 

Around  Republican  National 
Committee  headquarters  there 
is  no  walking  on  eggs  in  the 
matter  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Mr.  Guylay  quotes  his  boss, 
Leonard  Hall,  and  adopts  as 
his  own  expression:  “Nixon  is 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  he’s  the  best  Vice 
President  the  country  has  ever 
had.  We  are  going  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  ticket  will 
be  Eisenhower  and  Nixon.” 

But  closely  following  the 
broad  statement  is  a  reminder 
that  the  national  committee 
works  for  the  party,  not  for 
individuals;  that  it  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  “to  elect, 
not  to  select.” 

Mr.  Guylay  works  in  close 
liaison  with  James  C.  Hagerty, 
White  House  press  secretary. 
Friends  say  the  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  is  genuine  between  them. 
The  committee  publicity  chief 
says  no  jurisdictional  problems 
can  arise  because  “Jim  takes 
over  whenever  the  President  is 
involved,  and  that’s  clearly 
understood.  In  political  organi¬ 
zation,  the  function  is  ours.” 

• 

L.  D.  Wright  Dies; 

With  Goss  in  East 

L.  D.  Wright,  eastern  sales 
manager  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  died  in  New 
York  City,  March  16,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  stroke  suffered  the 
previous  evening. 

Mr.  Wright,  known  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspaper  executives 
and  pressmen,  had  been  with 
the  Goss  Company  since  1935. 

He  had  started  his  career  as 
a  newspaper  pressman. 

EDITOR  &  PI 


Publicists 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

tween  the  Republican  chairman 
and  the  Democratic  chair¬ 
man).” 

Seeks  ‘Equal  Time’  Change 
Referring  to  the  same  fact, 
Mr.  Brightman  said:  “Radio 
and  television  networks  have 
been  requested  to  carry  debates 
between  the  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates  and  leading  spokesmen  of 
the  two  parties.  Chairman 
Butler  has  urged  a  revision  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Act  to  permit  the  networks  to 
carry  such  programs  without 
being  forced  to  give  equal  time 
to  minor  parties  or  to  frivolous 
candidates. 

“Whether  the  refusal  of  the 
major  networks  (except  Mu¬ 
tual)  to  give  the  Democratic 
Party  equal  time  to  that  given 
to  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  political 
talk  on  Feb.  29  will  jeopardize 
the  chances  of  changing  the 
Act  to  give  networks  more  dis¬ 
cretion  in  political  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  not  certain  at  this  time.” 

• 

2  Major  Papers 
Add  TV  Guides 

Two  major  newspapers  are 
adding  television  supplements 
to  their  Sunday  editions. 

Beginning  March  25,  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star  will 
contain  a  “Televue”  magazine 
of  “comic-book  size”  (7  x  10 
inches) .  It  will  have  a  four- 
color  cover  on  heavy  coated 
stock.  The  28  text  pages  will 
be  on  newsprint. 

The  format,  according  to  the 
Star,  will  provide  space  large 
enough  to  assure  good  adver¬ 
tising  impact.  Contents  will  in¬ 
clude  complete  Sunday-through- 
Saturday  TV  programs  avail¬ 
able  in  Washington,  features, 
etc. 

A  television  guide  in  pocket- 
book  size  will  become  a  regular 
part  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  on  April  1.  The 
first  issue  of  52  pages  will  con¬ 
tain  week’s  program  schedules 
for  15  stations  that  reach 
into  the  newspaper’s  circulation 
area. 

• 

Art  in  Full  Color 

Washington 
The  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald  observed  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  with  an  eight- 
page  full-color  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion.  Fourteen  masterpieces 
from  the  Gallery’s  Kress  Col¬ 
lection  were  reproduced. 
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Brightman 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

off-the-record  and  on  a  friendly 
basis,  and  you  get  the  same 
answer.  No  “moider  da  bums” 
attitude;  simply  what  seems  to 
be  a  clear  conviction  that  the 
Demmies  will  meet  this  year's 
Champ,  and  take  over. 

The  farm  issue,  and  the 
“health  issue,”  will  count,  but 
Sam  Brightman  seems  inclined 
to  consider  that  complaints 
against  the  Administration’s 
prejudice  for  big  business,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  upper  eco¬ 
nomic  stratum  of  society — a 
clash  of  the  “have  nots,  with 
the  have’s” — will  fall  into  a 
telling  nationwide  pattern  of 
dissatisfaction  with  Eisenhower 
and  Nixon. 

At  party  headquarters,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Mr. 
Brightman  keeps  shop  in  city- 
room  atmosphere.  Typewriters 
are  in  action  on  all  sides  of  a 
main  office  that  is  quite  large; 
telephones  jangle,  and  research¬ 
ists  scribble  notes  from  papers 
withdrawn  from  a  battery  of 
filing  cases.  Stacks  of  news¬ 
papers  are  being  clipped  and 
marked  up  to  be  delivered  to  a 


the  idea  will  be  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  he  invites  the  inference 
he  doesn’t  expect  it  will.  He 
suggests  the  papers  might  pro¬ 
ceed  from  selfish  purposes,  if 
no  other:  reader  surveys  show 
“battle  pag;es”  widely  read. 

There  is  no  “sour  grapes” 
reaction  to  the  claimed  GOP 
hold  on  the  newspapers,  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  no 
vigorous  criticism.  Mr.  Bright¬ 
man  does  not  think  the  press  is 
without  influence,  editorially. 
In  a  close  election,  the  position 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  area 
might  well  be  determinative  of 
the  outcome,  he  agrees. 

“I  have  never  underestimated 
the  influence  of  the  press,  and 
of  the  editorial  page,”  he  re¬ 
peats  by  way  of  emphasis. 

A  General  Switch 

From  his  reviews  of  press 
participation  in  national  elec¬ 
tions,  the  party  publicity  boss 
found  a  general  switch  in  1932 
from  Republican  to  Democratic 
support.  “They  simply  followed 
the  national  insistence  that 
there  be  a  change,”  he  deduces. 
But  in  1936  he  saw  the  papers 
back  in  the  Republican  fold 
and,  he  says,  they  have  re¬ 
mained  there  since  that  time. 

Skillful  publicity,  handled  by 
Charlie  the  Mike  (as  FDR 


staff  member  who  by  day’s  end 
will  deliver  to  Mr.  Brightman,  called  Michelson)  explained  the 
and  to  National  Chairman  1932  attitude  of  the  press,  said 


Paul  M.  Butler  if  he  is  in 
town,  the  further  documenta¬ 
tion  of  their  charge  that  this 
country  suffers  from  a  one- 
party  press  —  a  Republican 
press. 

‘One-Party  Press’  Claim 
By  the  publicist’s  best  guess, 
the  daily  newspapers  pan  out 


the  national  committee  aide.  He 
accounted  for  this  by  remind¬ 
ing  that  Michelson  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  writer  who 
crammed  the  party  publication 
“Dispelling  the  Fog”  with  so 
much  usable  copy  the  papers 
couldn’t  resist  it.  Further  on 
the  subject  of  Charlie  Michel¬ 
son:  “He  created  the  system  of 


about  80  to  90%  pure  publicity  politico,  publicity  that  exists  to- 
gold  for  the  Republicans.  “It’s  tbink  the  Madison 


bad  for  the  country  and  it 
would  be  just  as  bad  if  the 
converse  were  true  and  the 
Democrats  were  favored.”  Mr. 
Brightman  isn’t  taking  issue  on 
that  score  with  the  10-20% 
“one-party  Democratic  press.” 
It’s  so  small  a  fraction  that  it 
can’t  he  a  national  problem; 
the  combined  circulation,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  which  favor  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  further  shrinks  the 
percentage  figure;  it  exists 
mostly  in  places  which  already 
are  overwhelmingly  Democratic 
— those  are  a  few  of  the  claims. 

Mr.  Brightman  is  waiting  for 
responses  to  Chairman  Butler’s 
proposal  that  all  dailies  set  up 
“battle  pages”  so  that  both 
parties  may  present  their  ar¬ 
guments  to  the  electors.  They 
are  slow  coming  in.  The  direc¬ 
tor  doesn’t  act  surprised,  and 
while  he  expresses  “hope”  that 


being  told  that  ‘prosperity  is 
just  around  the  comer’  and 
nothing  happened,  that  it  was 
necessary  only  to  report  the 
facts.  Of  course  Charlie  per¬ 
sonalized  the  blame  where  it 
should  be  laid,  right  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
But  he  didn’t  invetit  that,  or 
patent  it;  it’s  always  been  that 
way. 

“There’s  a  similarity  today: 
the  farmers  are  getting  tired  of 
Benson’s  speeches  telling  them 
that  farm  prices  are  going  up, 
and  then  they  go  down,  and 
then  he  tells  them  again  that 
prices  are  going  up,  and  again 
they  go  down.  No,  Charlie'  didn’t 
smear  anyone,  no  matter  how 
much  the  Republicans  may  wish 
to  rewrite  history.” 

The  health  issue  was  created 
by  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  “natur¬ 
ally  we  shall  ask  him  whether 
he  intends  to  preside  over  a 
regency  or  if  he  contemplates 
service  as  a  constitutional  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  if 
he  is  re-elected.” 

Mr.  Brightman  is  a  soft- 
spoken,  shirtsleeves  worker 
whose  open  door  looks  out  onto 
his  city  room.”  He  has  been 
•with  the  committee  since  1947 
and  had  one  year  of  Michelson’s 
guidance  (Charlie  was  then  an 
advisor,  having  dropped  the 
duties  of  publicity  chief),  and 
he  became  director  in  1952.  For¬ 
merly  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  he  also  served 
on  the  news  staffs  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  Sta¬ 
tion  KSD  in  St.  Louis,  and  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post.  Be¬ 
tween  1942  and  1945  he  rose 
from  private  to  captain  in  the 
army.  He  headed  the  public 
relations  detachment  in  the 
D-Day  landing  on  Omaha  Beach, 
and  had  a  similar  job  at  the 
Liberation  of  Paris. 


Herman 


Avenue  boys  ever  will  be  able  to 
displace  the  city  room  technique 
which  he  applied:  getting  the 
story  and  following  it  up;  ex¬ 
tracting  publishable  comments  New  ME  Stresses 
from  office  holders,  especially  _  -it*  tv  i 
in  Congress;  requiring  candi-  Insule  Pape  liisplay 


dates  to  keep  up  with  the  day- 
by-day  developments  by  calling 
upon  them  frequently  for  com¬ 
ments.  He  Prepared  the  coun- 
ti-y  for  1932  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  by  underscoring  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Hoover 
Administration.” 

Merely  Gave  the  Facts 
“Smear  Hoover?”  Mr.  Bright¬ 
man  disagrees  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Michelson  won  for 
the  Democrats  with  a  smear 
campaign  and  he  reasons:  “Con¬ 
ditions  were  so  bad  everywhere 
and  there  was  so  obvious  a  lack 
of  leadership  in  the  White 
House,  and  so  much  distress  at 


Clei'ELAND 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
under  its  new  managing  editor, 
Everest  P.  Derthick,  is  display¬ 
ing  to  its  readers  a  new  makeup 
look. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
change  is  in  the  Sunday  P.  D., 
where  the  first  page  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  section,  which  long  has  been 
a  full-page  advertisement,  now 
is  solid  editorial  matter. 

Mr.  Derthick  said  the  news¬ 
paper,  both  Sundays  and  week 
days,  was  putting  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  inside  display  and  stories 
to  provide  a  more  interesting 
paper  throughout. 


Leon  Herman, 
Press  Leader, 
Dies  At  68 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Leon  Emerson  Herman,  68, 
vicepresident  of  Greater  Buffalo 
Press,  Inc.,  and  formerly 
an  executive'  of 
Scripps  -  How¬ 
ard  newspapers 
for  many  years, 
died  March  17. 

Born  in  Reed 
City,  Mich.,  he 
began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on 
the  advertising 
staff  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press.  He 
later  did  advertising  work  for 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Republic 
and  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Record 
Herald. 

Advertising  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Sun  from  1911  to 
1914,  he  joined  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  year  and  was  advertising 
solicitor  for  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  the  Columbus  Citizen  until 
1918. 

He  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  News 
from  1918  to  1921.  In  1921-22, 
he  was  business  manager  of  the 
Dallas  Dispatch.  For  three 
years  beginning  in  1922,  he  was 
business  manager  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Press. 

From  1925  to  1929,  he  was 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Akron  Times  Press. 
He  was  named  president  and 
business  manager  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Press  Scimitar  in  1929 
and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1940. 

Mr.  Herman  was  president 
and  general  manager  of  Buffalo 
Colorpress,  Inc.,  from  1940  un¬ 
til  its  sale  this  year  to  Greater 
Buffalo  Press,  Inc.,  when  he 
became  vicepresident  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  firm.  NEA  Service  in  1945 
acquired  from  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.  controlling  interest  in  Buf¬ 
falo  Colorpress. 

Mr.  Herman  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Maley  Her¬ 
man,  and  a  son,  James  L.  Her¬ 
man  of  Glenview,  Ill.,  a  United 
Press  business  representative. 


Kantler  Office  Moves 

Allen  Kander  &  Company, 
negotiators  for  the  sale  of  daily 
newspaper  properties,  announce 
that  their  Chicago  office  will 
be  moved  to  1310  Pure  Oil 
Building  effective  April  1.  The 
Chicago  office  is  in  charge  of 
Richard  Shaheen. 
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Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  “page  68)  I 

“Of  course,  an  irresponsible 
editor  could  ruin  the  Texan,  but 
holding  him  in  check  is  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  TSP.  And 
that’s  why  the  board  now  re¬ 
quires  the  editor  to  meet  certain 
qualifications  of  service  and 
training.  It  is  hoped  that  he 
will  have  enough  newspaper 
sense  that  he  won’t  go  off 
•half-cocked’  some  night. 

“The  Texan  walks  a  tight 
rope  that  any  editor  walks  who 
owes  money  at  the  bank  or  be¬ 
comes  too  dependent  on  one 
advertiser  or  group  of  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“Whose  ‘soap  box’  is  it?  The 
editor  has  a  greater  claim.  He 
was  elected  by  the  paper’s 
owners.  The  Regents  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  their  jobs — because 
they  are  friends  of  the  governor. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Re¬ 
gents  have  rarely  interferred 
with  the  Texan,  and  the  Texan’s 
student  staff  has  an  astounding 
degree  of  freedom.  The  editors 
are  well-trained,  and  the  Texan 
has  a  tradition  of  responsible, 
professional  excellence.  Indeed, 
many  fine  newspapers  are  op¬ 
erated  by  men  who  are  no  older 
and  have  no  more  experience 
than  those  who  run  the  Texan. 
The  system  produces  a  good 
newspaper  and  good  newspaper¬ 
men. 

“I  think  the  whole  current 
controversy  is  a  good  sign.  If 
the  Texan  editor  has  guts 
enough  to  buck  the  Regents, 
he’s  also  going  to  buck  that 
banker,  that  demanding  adver¬ 
tiser,  that  arrogant  sheriff, 
that  closed-door  city  council.  I 
hope  he  is  never  so  overawed 
by  power,  position,  and  wealth 
that  he  forgets  that  he  first  of 
all  is  a  newspaperman. 

*  *  * 

The  sentiments  expressed  for 
the  future  professional  news¬ 
man  are  excellent.  But  there 


is  something  missing  in  this 
argument  that  rarely  seems  to  ^ 
get  consideration  in  a  discussion 
of  this  kind. 

Professional  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  are  given  a  title,  as  a  rule, 
only  after  they  have  been  time- 
tested  and  proven  in  the  daily 
crucible  of  the  newspaper  office. 
The  length  of  time  required  for 
the  tempering  process  may  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the 
paper,  but  it  is  extremely  rare 
for  an  editor  to  be  appointed 
without  any  previous  profes¬ 
sional  experience. 

Furthermore,  an  editor  is 
usually  put  in  that  position  by 
the  responsible  head  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  whose  confidence  he 
has  earned  and  won. 

On  the  Texan,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  editor  gets  his 
job  as  a  result  of  popularity 
contest  as  much  as  he  does  on 
competence.  W’e  do  not  mean 
to  belittle  the  present  editor  of 
that  student  newspaper  because 
he  may  be  eminently  qualified 
and  competent  for  the  job.  But, 
as  we  understand  it,  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Texan  is  elected 
by  the  student  body  —  after 
meeting  certain  classroom  re¬ 
quirements — and  because  of  that 
he  technically  owes  no  allegiance 
even  to  his  own  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  (Texas  Student  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.). 

As  for  the  student  paper  not 
making  money  last  year  and 
not  being  dependent  on  the 
school  of  journalism,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  points  out,  we  wonder 
how  long  any  campus  publica¬ 
tion  would  last  if  it  had  to  pay 
for  every  piece  of  university- 
owned  equipment  it  uses  and 
especially  if  it  had  to  pay  the 
going  wage  to  everyone  who 
works  on  the  staff. 

• 

Marks  75lli  Year 

Laramie,  Wyo. 

The  Laramie  Republican  and 
Boomerang  marked  its  75th  an- 
niversai’y  with  a  special  edition 
March  13. 


©bituarg  AP  Develops 

Curtis  Vinson,  63,  editorial  I  I  -orn  I  .nllirnn 
writer  for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  -*■  VJUlUlilll 

Chronicle,  March  19.  *  *1.  ^ 

•  *  ♦  Lircuit  lape 


Hale  Williamson,  64,  as¬ 
sociate  photography  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sttn  and  former  New  York 
Stm  staffer,  March  19. 


Sher.man  a.  Paddock,  73, 
editor  of  the  Laguna  Beach 
(Calif.)  South  Coast  News, 
March  18. 


Rai.pii  E.  Williams,  reporter 
on  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record  for 
more  than  25  years,  March  17. 


Lee  Tracy,  former  promotion 
and  research  executive  for  the 
old  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  the  New  York  Mirror,  and 
more  recently  publisher  of 
Briefed  magazine,  March  20. 


STANT.EY  J.  Harytiy,  59,  vice- 
president  of  Burke',  Kuipers  & 
Mahoney,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  former  ad 
salesman  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  March  15. 


William  H.  Troop  Sr.,  54, 
a  writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  and  former 
managing  editor  of  the  old 
Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Eagle, 
March  14. 


The  Associated  Press  is 
pioneering  a  Teletypesetter  cir¬ 
cuit  tiansmission  which  makes 
possible  the  setting  of  an  11  em 
column  from  circuit  tape.  A 
means  has  been  found  to  do  this 
without  requiring  the  purchase 
of  new  fonts  by  any  member 
desiring  to  maintain  his  pres¬ 
ent  column  width,  even  though 
it  may  be  as  wide  as  12  ems. 
Furthermore,  members  may  now 
reduce  their  column  widths  by 
three  points  below  the  standard 
for  their  fonts. 

The  AP  has  devised  the  new 
TTS  transmission  standard  to 
meet  the  rapid  trend  toward 
narrower  columns.  Until  now 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  set 
an  11  em  measure  from  stand¬ 
ard  TTS  circuit  tape. 

The  three-point  reduction 
from  any  of  the  standard 
measures  is  obtained  simply  by 
changing  the  vise  jaw  settings, 
mold  liners,  and  in  some  cases 
ejector  blades.  Neither  type 
nor  spacebands  need  be  chang^. 

Column  width  reductions  of 
more  than  three  points  may  be 
made  down  to  11  ems  by  using 
appropriate  fonts. 

Harry  T.  Montgomery,  AP 
assistant  general  manager,  ad¬ 
vised  those  members  desiring 
to  go  to  the  11  em  column  to 
consult  the  line-casting  com¬ 
panies  regarding  availability  of 
the  111  point  lower  case  alpha¬ 
bet  fonts. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Jamei  W.  Blackburn 
Clifford  Marahall 
WaahinKton  Bide. 
Sterline  S-4341-2 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 


Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-275S-6 


W.  R.  Twinine 
111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-SS71-2 


Harold  E.  Maher,  62,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily  News 
since  1948  and  formerly  with 
newspapers  in  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis,  March  10. 


John  Francis  Durkin,  47, 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  and  a  staff  member  17 
years,  March  17. 

• 

Works  for  Candidate 

Topeka,  Kas. 

James  E.  (Jake)  Lawson, 
former  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  bureau  here,  has  be¬ 
come  publicity  director  of  War¬ 
ren  Shaw’s  campaign  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kansas.  Fred  Moen 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Lawson  as 
head  of  the  AP  Bureau. 


Peters  Heads 
Montreal  Gazette 

Montreal 

The  Montreal  Gazette  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
John  Bassett  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  after  46 
years  with  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  including  19  as  president 

Mr.  Bassett,  70,  is  succeeded 
as  president  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  by  C.  H.  Peters,  who 
steps  up  from  executive  vice- 
president. 

A  dedicated  newspaper  man, 
Mr.  Bassett  was  bom  at  Omagh, 
County  Tyrone,  Northern  Ire¬ 
land.  He  came  to  Canada  in 
1908,  joining  the  Gazette  the 
following  year  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  after  a  stint  as  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Peters,  48,  is  a  grandson 
of  Richard  S.  White,  proprietor 
of  the  Gazette  from  1880  to 
1910. 
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classified  sectib^ 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspo|>er  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Publications  For  Sale 

WE  NEGO’nATE— APPRAISE 
Becausse  of  our  long  and  varied  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  California-Arizona 
newspaper  fields,  we  serve  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  the  sale  appraisal  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  many  newspaper  properties, 
large  and  small, 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

$937  Orange  St.  Riverside,  Calif. 

WILL  CAREFULLY  and  quietly  sur¬ 
vey  sale  possibilities  for  your  daily  or 
weekly.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

COMPANY,  601  Ga.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

EXCLUSIVE  deep  South  county  week¬ 
ly  groesing  over  $69,000.00.  Publica¬ 
tion,  job  work,  office  suppliee  all  un- 
oppos^.  Pric^  at  $48,000.00  with 
terms.  Reason  for  selling:  want  to 
buy  larger  publication.  Box  1221,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  ^blisher. 

MID-SOU’TH  16  to  20-page  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly  in  prosperous  college 
town,  only  paper  in  growing  county. 
Absentee  owner  will  sell  all  or  part  to 
financially  able  newspaperman  seeking 
choice  opportunity.  Confidontial.  Own¬ 
er,  Box  1227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
diMretion,  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

JOSEPH  AN’THONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

Publications  Wanted 

PUBLISHING  Corporation  desires  to 
purchase  outright  or  buy  into  a  well- 
established  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
located  in  the  southern  or  midwestem 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

CAN  make  attractive  offer  for  satis¬ 
factory  property. 

PROPOSAL  must  stand  a  complete 
and  thorough  investigation. 

BOX  906 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’HON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 

Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

2923  Virginia  St,,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES— interested  in 
selling  out  as  of  July  1,  1967  T  If  so, 
send  full  information  to  Box  1016, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  jiersonal- 
iied  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

SUCCESSFUL  newspaper  executive 
wishes  to  purchase  daily  in  city  85,000 
to  100,000  Chart  Area  1,  2  or  6. 
Monetary  return  secondary  to  service 
to  community.  Prefer  deal  with  owner 
direct.  Box  1116,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspai>ers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

^H^COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations:  confidential  brokerage:  30 
years  of  honest  dealing;.  Slypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Q*..  r>25  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  ('ulifornia. 

$160,000  or  larger  daily,  $65,000  or 
larger  weekly  or  eemi-weekly.  Chart 
Area  8  region.  Confidential.  Box  1216, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  fairly  priced  general  circula¬ 
tion  magazine.  No  plant.  Box  1212, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA’nONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BEN’THUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  young  newspaper 

business  executive  seeks  equity,  i>art- 
nership  or  ownership  of  small,  grow¬ 
ing  operation.  Chart  Area  I  or  II. 
Preference  in  that  order.  Box  1104, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

National  Advertising  Space 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

AMAZING  suburban  business  I 

Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  3 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Printing  Services 

Large  Eastern  Printer 

of 

Color  on  Newsprint 

Has  Rotary  Press  Time 
and  Newsprint  Available 

•  1  to  4  colors,  up  to  12  full, 
newspaper  size  iwges. 

•  Interested  in  large  or  small 
weekly  or  monthly,  regular 

1  runs,  on  contract. 

Publications  For  Sale 

OUR  NEW  Bulletin  of  ideal  buys  in 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  is  now 
being  mailed.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates.  I,os 
Angeles  29,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  Coast  Weekly,  fine 
plant ;  also  Small  Daily ;  giiod  areas. 
Earl  McGinnis,  broker,  Lajolla,  Calif. 

DO  YOU  WANT  ...  an  exclusive 
midwest  county-seat  ABC  weekly  and 
job  shop  in  the  $160.000-gross  class? 
A  real  topnotcherl  Write  fully,  confi¬ 
dentially  to  ’The  DIAL  Agency,  640 
W.  Willis,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

•  Inquiries  held  strictly  confiden- 
1  tial. 

1  Write  Box  1101 

Editor  A  Publisher 

Syndicates  •  Features 

WASHINGTON  FARM  service:  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  columns  and  features ; 
information  for  industry.  Any  type 
farm  coverage  tailored  for  you  from 
Nation’s  Capital.  Quick,  accurate, 
i  reasonable.  Better  than  the  best  now 
'  available.  Box  900.  Editor  A  Pnblliiier. 

REAL  ESTA’TE  pages  need  column 
"Little  Journeys  to  Great  Homea.” 
Sample;  Louise  Hubbard,  3701  Conn. 

'  Av.,  N.  W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

for  March  24,  1956 

$8,000  DOWN  BUYS  ONLY  WEEKLY 
in  New  Mexico  town  of  2,500.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

PLEASEII — If  !$  nof  advisable  fo 
send  bulky  packages  or  original 
material  in  replying  fo  help 
wanted  box  advertisements. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 
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Press  Engineers 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTUNG 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  ofTer  a  complete  "Turn  Key"  Job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9.  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7634 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECTALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTUNG  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 
661  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  6-7760 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Composing  Room _ 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino¬ 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Chicago  14,  III. 


TELETYPES  ETTER  Operating  Unit 
Serial  #3672,  Standard  Perforator 
Serial  #3380.  Table  Serial  #184, 
SoCTona  Hood.  Mat  Detector  and  three 
cartons  of  tape.  Cost  new  10  months 
ago  36910.  Will  sell  in  package  or 
in  part. 

South  Bay  Publishing  Co. 

38  —  14th  St. 

Hermosa  Beach,  California 


MODEL  14  UNOTYPE— Serial  in 
26,000’s.  Spend  a  few  hundred  dollars 
on  this  machine  and  it  will  be  as 
good  as  one  you  would  pay  $2,600  for. 
4  Molds,  AC  motor,  Kendall  feeder. 
Only  one  main  and  one  auxiliary  mag¬ 
azine  are  available.  A  steal  at  $1,000 
on  our  floor.  ANDERSON’S  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS,  INC.,  Oakmont,  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania. 


COMPLBTTELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  ESectric.  May  be  seen  In 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino 
and  Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan, 
full  and  split  Lino  or  Intertype  Maga¬ 
zines.  Also  side  Auxiliary.  Midwest 
Matrix  Mart,  633  Plymouth  Court. 
Chicago  6,  III. 


THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms  roll 
on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
’Turtles— $76.60  to  $88.60.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT 

Canadian,  American  and  Foreign 
ROLLS  —  SHEETS 

WILLIAM  B.  KEARNEY 

2606  Woolworth  Bldg. 

New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

worth  4-6822 


CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 

BURLINGTON 
PULP  A  PAPER  CORP. 

160  E.  36  St.,  NYC  MU  6-8564 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Newsprint 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 
TO  VISIT  US 

At  Our  Suite 
in  the 

Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
During  The 
ANPA  Convention 

Newsprint  Available 
Through  1956 
in 

Substantial  Quantities. 

BURLINGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO..  INC. 

1 50  East  35th  St. 

New  York  16.  N.Y. 

MUrray  Hill  5-8564 


NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 
CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-3200 

SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  AND 
DOMESTIC 
NEWSPRINT 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.  MU  6-6960 


USED  Newsprint  rewinder  for  sale. 
May  be  seen  in  operation.  Capital  Tool 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  6000  Calvert 
Road,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED 
TO  VISIT  US 

At  Our  Suite 
in  the 

Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
During  The 
ANPA  Convention 

Newsprint  Available 
Through  1956 
in 

Substantial  Quantities. 

ST.  STEPHEN 
PAPER  CORP. 

150  East  35th  St. 

New  York  16,  N.Y. 

MUrray  Hill  5-8564 
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_ Newtprint _ 

MANY  NEWSPAPERS 
AND 

PUBLISHING  COMPANIES 
ALL  OVER  the  Country 
are  receiving  their 
SHIPMENTS  OF  NEWSPRINT 
REGULARLY  .  .  . 

From 

BUNGE  PULP 
&  PAPER  CO. 

STANDARD,  WHITE  TONNAGE. 
Large,  Half,  3/4  and 
Smaller  rolls. 

Suitable  Diameters. 

WHY  NOT  CONSULT  US  NOW 
FOR  YOUR  FUTURE  NEWSPRINT 
NEEDS? 

Bunge  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

46  W.  46  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PHONE:  JU.  2-4830  -  JU.  2-4174. 

WE'LL  BE  HAPPY  TO  MEET  YOU 
AND  DISCUSS  YOUR  NEWS¬ 
PRINT  PROBLEMS  DURING  YOUR 
VISIT  TO  THE  A.  N.  P.  A.  CON¬ 
VENTION. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Inquiries  invited.  AL  4-8728  N.Y.C. 
Box  216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rales  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  454  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  504;  2  ®  554; 

X  ®  654.  Add  154  tor  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  904  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  ®  954;  2  times  ®  $1.00; 

1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strirt  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 


copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


_ Newtprint _ 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

16%— 16— 16%— 17— 17H— 81 
34 — 46—60—61—62—64—66 
Rolla,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave  NYC.  N  Y  MU  6-6960 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  ib.  16%”  16”  16%'  17”  18%” 

22% ”  24”  81”  82'  83”  84"  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  any  size  rolls  for 
March,  April,  May  delivery. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CO. 

665  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  6-6022  Est.  1980 


Pr4>$g  Room 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

24  Papre  Press 
AC  Motor  Drive 
Stereo  Machinery 

John  GrIfFiths  Co.  I  nc.  • 

415  Lexlnprton  Ave.  N.  Y.  86.  N.  Y. 


16  &  20-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Has  vacuum  Stereo  Eiquipment 
Now  available  complete 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE.  IDAHO 


FLAT  BED  PRESS 

8-paKe  Goss  Oimet,  complete  with  AC 
drive  and  all  accessories.  Available 
now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
60,  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

SINGLE  WIDTH;  22%”  cutoff;  new 
60  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
%  and  %  folder. 

Can  be  inspected  in  oi>erat!on  at 
MATTIA  PRESS,  Belleville,  N.  J. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  Oxford  7-4690 


GOSS  lO-pagre  cylindrical  press  with 
electrical  controls,  casting  box,  boring 
machine,  trimmer,  16  chaises.  Prints 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  and  16  pages  at  8,000 
an  hour.  Available  in  July.  $16,000 
takes  this  old  but  reliable  piece  of 
printing  equipment  with  which  this 
newspaper  has  won  awards  for  typo¬ 
graphical  excellence.  Red  Wing  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 


GOSS  COMET,  not  a  late  model,  but 
has  been  well  kept  up  and  now  doing 
good  work,  but  too  slow  for  our  ex¬ 
panded  operation.  $8,600  cash ;  de¬ 
livery  in  June.  Write  or  call  TTie 
North  Side  News,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


REBUILT  ELROD  &  LUDLOW. 
Priced  to  Sell.  Foster  Printing  Equip- 
ment  13th  &  Cherry,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 

3  GOSS  UNITS— 2  folders,  Goss  hand 
casting  box  and  pump,  Hoe  tail  saw, 
Hoe  plate  shaver.  Available  end  of 
year.  News-Herald,  Hutchinson,  Kas. 

Duplex  Tubulars 
One — 16  page:  One  24  page 

COMPLETELY  equipped  and  presently 

twinned.  Will  sell  separately  or  as  16 

page  presses. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  Oxford  7-4590 


Preu  Room 


FINAL  CLEARANCE 

THE  REMAINING 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

AT  THE  FORMER  PLANT  OF 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 

•  •  • 

HOE  22%”  cutoff  units  having  Steel 
Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings,  Spray 
Fountains,  Heavy  Duty  Folders, 
Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors.  Will  sell 
any  combination  of  Units  and  Folders. 
OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT:  8  arm 
Reels,  Wood  Autopasters,  Trackage, 
Turntables. 

SPARE  PARTS  AVAILABLE 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Attractive  Value 

DUPLEX  "N”  TYPE 

8  Units,  1  Pr.  Folders 
48  Pages — 28A"  cutoff 
Normal  speed — 80,000 
Underneath  Feed 
76  Hp.  Motor 

(new  within  last  few  years) 

★  ★  ★ 

Available,  February,  1967 
May  be  seen  operating  in  plant 
of  the  Herald-Sun,  Durham,  N.  Car. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 

6601  W.  81st  St.,  Chicago  60,  Ill. 
Phone :  Bishop  2-8300 


ONE  JOHNSTONE  rewinder  with  gen¬ 
erator  set  for  variable  speed  control. 
For  rewinding  newsprint  rolls,  cores, 
etc.  Like  new  and  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  at  half  cost.  H.  D.  Rindsberg, 
Production  Manager,  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  Inc.,  617  Vine  Street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  2,  Ohio. 


EXCELLENT  BARGAIN! 

DUPLEX  "N"  TYPE 

8  Units  —  2  Pair  Folders 
2—100  HP.  AC  Drives 
Substructure — Roll  Arm  Brackets 
23  /*”  cutoff — 36,000  per  hour 
Can  Be  inspected  in  operation. 
WINNIPEG  TRIBUNE 
WINNIPEG,  CANADA 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


TWO  UNIT  HOE 

Ck>mplete  with  all  electrical  and 
stereotype  equipment.  47  stereotype 
chases.  23  9/16”  cut-off.  David  Black¬ 
er,  Sooth  Omaha  Sun,  802  Brandeis 
Theater  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


24-PAGE  DECK-TYPE  PRESS 
This  Scott  ‘‘Speed  King”  prints  in  2 
page  jumps  to  20  pages ;  has  color 
deck  for  extra  color  on  4  pages.  Does 
fine  quality  printing  job  for  six  high- 
ranking  8  to  24  page  weekly  news¬ 
papers — samples  available  to  potential 
buyers.  We  run  it  at  8,000  per  hour 
but  will  go  faster.  40  h.  p.,  AC  motor 
drive,  21%”  page,  half  folder.  Ideal 
for  big  weekly  or  modest-size  daily 
wanting  a  good,  compact  press  and 
without  a  fat  bank  account.  Available 
about  June  16.  $14,600  cash  on  our 
floor  including  all  stereo  equipment 
but  not  mat  roller.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning  at  ANDERSON  NEWSPAPERS. 
INC.,  Oakmont,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 

16  Arch  Units  —  3  Prs.  Fldrs. 

23  9/16”— AC— Mfd.  1929-82 
Low  Substructure  with  roll  stands 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY.  17  OXforH  7-4890 


Press  Room 

SIX 

GOSS  UNITS 

2  PAIR  FOLDERS 

22  3/4"  SHEET  CUT 

Cline  Reels — 2  Drive 

EXCEPTIONAL  CONDITION 
AVAILABLE  NOW 

CLOSE  INSPECTION  INVITED 
IN  NEW  YORK  AREA. 

Further  Particulars 
Upon  Request 

HENRY  DAVIS 
ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd., 
Forest  Hills  75,  N.Y. 
Phone  ILIinois  9-5945  or 
TWining  7-7381 

24  PAGE  TUBULAR 

Goss  Dekafube  New  1952 

Balloon  Former,  Color  Fountains.  AC 
motor  and  complete  vacuum  back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4590 


Stereotype 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  size  SO  x  46,  no  rack  above  the 
table.  Cylinders  9”  diameter,  6  H.P. 
Chain  Drive  Motor,  Not  a  giant  but  t 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  in 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat 
service. 

See  it  on  our  floor. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stamford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 

KEMP  gas  burner  consisting  of  8 
immersion  burners,  2  Spencer  induc¬ 
tion  carburetors  and  relate  equipment 
Ready  for  installation  with  exception 
of  1  Partlow  governor.  Used  8  years, 
replaced  by  electric  elements.  In  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Make  offer.  Write  to 
Henry  M.  Duke.  Evening  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


HOE  Duo-cooled  Box  for  14%  plats 
diameter 

GOSS  Double  Plate  equipment  for  13% 
dia.  4  pieces. 

ROYLE  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router 

HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  &  Trimmer 

6-COLUMN  Hammond  Easy  Kaster 

FURNACES  1-ton  to  7  tons 

30  H.P.  General  Electric  220  volt,  60 
cycle,  8  phase  motor 

NO.  1  Rouse  Power  Band  Saw 

BEN  FRANKUN  Trim-O-Saw 

25  USED  Dural  aluminum  chases  for 
8  column  12  ems. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford.  Conn. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  SL,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


WANTED:  S-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
kt-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants,  ^ 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip-  j 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A.  j 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  I 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  i 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed  | 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News-  | 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kan-  I 
•as  City  6,  Mo.  | 

LUDLOWS  or  Elrods  regardless  of  , 
condition  or  age.  Highest  cash  price.  ‘ 
Also  surplus  composing  room  equip-  I 
ment.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART,  633  I 
Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois,  WE.  | 
9-3238. 


HELP  WANTED 


ArtUt* — CartooniMts 


CARTOONISTS!  i 
WRITERS!  1 


If  You  Have  A  Feature 
We  Want  You! 


We  want  to  see  all  possible 
material  for  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cation — 


COMIC  STRIPS 
COMIC  PANELS 
SUNDAY  PAGES 
TEXT  FEATURES 
SERIALIZATIONS 


Show  us  what  you  have,  and  let  us 
place  forty  years  of  top  newspaiier 
syndicate  judgment  and  experience  at 
your  disixisal.  Our  contracts  oiler  you 
the  best  possible  financial  return. 


Write  Box  1224 
Editor  &  Publisher 


Administrative 


HAN  OR  WOMAN  to  write  news,  sell 
ads  and  take  initiative  in  managing 
top  county  seat  weekly,  part  of  group 
good  weeklies.  Give  experience,  start¬ 
ing  salary  expected.  Paper  104  yrs. 
old.  3000  circulation.  Population  3,600. 
This  job  can  lead  to  better  one  with 
main  organization.  What  can  you  do 
for  how  much  ?  Jenkins  Publishing 
Co.,  Mascoutah,  Illinois. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  60,000  has  opening 
for  assistant  general  manager  who  can 
take  over  as  general  manager  within 
a  year.  Must  be  under  46,  not  be  a 
floater,  know  every  dei>artment  inti- 
mately_.  Send  full  details,  salary  re- 
quirenients.  Box  1118,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORS:  PUBLISHER 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER:  For  new  A.M. 
Daily  in  12,000  circulation  category. 
Chart  Area  2.  We  are  looking  for 
young,  aggressive  man  who  feels  he 
is  ready  for  the  top  slot.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  community-minded  newspa¬ 
iier.  Give  full  details  plus  salary  de¬ 
sired  in  first  letter.  Box  1223,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  TWICE 
Best  working  conditions.  Permanency. 
■Future'.  Two  ambitious,  experience 
circulation  men  for  1.  State  Manager 
Trainee.  2.  Office  Manager.  Salary 
commensurate.  Age  to  40,  physically 
fit.  Resume,  salary  expected,  in  first 
communication.  Chart  Area  4.  Box 
1201,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

ORGANIZATTOrr^wiTH  6  mid-west 
daily  newspapers  instituting  program 
of  concentration  on  circulation.  Have 
oi>ening8  for  men  with  sound  back¬ 
ground  and  know-how  of  mail  and 
carrier.  Excellent  advancement  i>ossi- 
bilities.  A.  V.  Lund,  Dixon  Evening 
Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinois. _ _ 


TOP  FLIGHT 
CIRCULATION 
GO  GEHER 

200,000  daily  field 

Chart  area  2 

A  man  of  proven  ability 
wanted  to  spearhead 
this  paper's  expanding 
circulation  efforts. 

This  is  no  fly  by  night 
oiiening  but  a  real 
opportunity  if  you  meet 
the  challenge. 

SALARY  OPEN 

Write  full  details  Box  1209 
Editor  &  Publisher 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  one 
of  North  Carolina’s  most  outstanding 
weekly  newspapers,  located  in  ideal 
community  in  which  to  live,  work  and 
play.  Position  also  affords  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  become  business  manager  of 
paper.  Fine  staff  to  work  with.  Great 
opportunity.  The  Transylvania  Times, 
Brevard,  North  Carolina. 


I  Advertising  Manager 

PERMANENT  position  in  department 
for  experienced  man,  age  23  to  40, 

;  to  work  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  promotion.  Five  day 
daily  6,300  circulation  non-competi¬ 
tive  in  chart  area  7.  Mail  resume  and 

:  salary  requirements  in  confidence  to 

Box  1013,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
enced  ad  man  of  proven  ability  for 
34,000  circulation,  6-day  evening  pub¬ 
lication,  to  fill  out  staff  of  16.  Under 
86  years  of  age.  Good  opportunity  for 
alert,  creative,  energetic,  well-rounded 
display  ad  man,  thoroughly  exiieri- 
enced  in  retail  newspaper  advertising 
sales,  layout,  copy,  to  handle  key 
accounts  in  a  variety  of  classifications. 
Good  starting  salary,  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment,  other  incentives,  vacation,  in¬ 
surance,  etc.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  modem  office  and  plant.  Ag¬ 
gressive,  clean  community.  College 
'  town.  Write,  detailing  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  personal  data,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  availability,  giving  refer- 
;  ences.  Replies  held  in  strictest  confi- 
'  dence.  Wilmer  A.  Krueger,  Manager 
Retail  Advertising,  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 
EXPERIENCED  ADMAN  for”8olicrta^ 
I  tion  and  layout  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Must  be  industrious  and  clean  cut. 
Only  i>ersons  of  high  caliber  will  be 
•  considered.  Miut  be  seriously  interest- 
I  ed  in  people  and  genuinely  interested 
I  in  making  his  clients  his  friends. 
:  Write  Box  1001,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

for  March  24,  1956 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 

GENERAL  ADVER'nSING  SALES¬ 
MAN  on  his  way  up,  to  handle  major 
general  advertising  classifications.  We 
want  the  kind  of  man  who  is  anxious 
and  able  to  move  into  a  position  of 
greater  responsibilities.  Preference 
given  to  a  man  presently  employed 
on  a  smaller  Midwestern  daily  news¬ 
paper.  There  are  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  here  for  such  a  man,  whose 
future  is  before  him.  All  applications 
held  confidential.  Write  or  wire  Louis 
D.  Young,  Advertising  Director.  The 
Indianaimlis  Times,  A  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper. 


AD  MAN  —  or  woman  need¬ 
ed  immediately,  for  expanding, 
progressive  group  of  three 
weekly  newspapers  in  booming 
North  Jersey  Area.  Box  1235, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
LEADING  agricultural  publication  in 
its  field  has  Kansas  City  opening  for 
an  experienced  space  salesman.  Write, 
giving  age,  experience,  personal  de¬ 
tails  and  salary  requirement.  Plenty 
of  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
this  organization  for  the  right  man. 
Your  reply  held  confidential.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  ad.  Box  1211,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _  _ 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

WANTED :  Well  established 
newspaper  special  agency  with 
outstanding  sales  record,  has 
berths  open  in  New  York  and 
on  newspapers  of  various  sizes. 

The  talent  desired  is  well  edu¬ 
cated  young  iieople  who  have 
a  background  of  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  for  newspai>ers. 
Please  send  profile.  Interviews 
arranged  in  New  York  or 
other  cities.  Strictly  confidential 
if  preferred  until  decision.  Ad¬ 
dress  :  Personnel  Manager,  P. 

O.  Box  1329,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York  City, 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  young 
man,  27  to  82,  with  several  years 
experience  and  proven  ability  in  selling 
and  creating  effective  retail  advertising, 
to  join  outstanding  staff  on  leading 
southern  New  England  newspaper. 
Possibly  advertising  major  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  or  College,  possibly 
with  department  store  advertising¬ 
merchandising  experience.  Excellent 
working  conditions  with  congenial 
staff,  permanency,  opportunity  to  grow 
and  progress.  Our  men  know  of 
this  ad.  Give  full  information,  ex¬ 
perience,  personal  data  in  first  letter. 
Write  In  confidence  to  Box  1200,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  sales- 
man  for  expanding  small  daily  in 
county  seat  city  in  chart  area  II. 
Ideal  opportunity  for  30  to  40-year-old 
man  anxious  to  make  record  of  gains. 
Man  we  seek  may  now  be  manager, 
assistant  manager  or  top  salesman  on 
medium  to  small  size  daily  who  is 
blocked  from  further  advancement.  He 
must  understand  retail  advertising 
planning  and  be  able  to  prepare  and 
sell  effective  programs  including  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  writing.  The  ability  to 
train  others  and  develop  a  hard-hitting 
department  is  essential.  Give  complete 
run  down  on  professional  experience, 
personal  history,  availability  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter  to 
Box  1105,  IMitor  A  Publisher. 

FX)UR  Advertising  Men  or  Women : 
can  make  3100  or  more  week.  Salary 
Plus  6%  commission.  Special  Edition. 
Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 
SPRING  IS  HElLEi  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  a  move.  If  you  are  interested  in 
getting  ahead  in  the  advertising  field 
answer  this  ad.  Need  an  experienced 
display  man  on  growing  western  daily 
publishing  two  papers.  Good  salary, 
bright  future  for  right  man,  will  share 
.  and  finance  your  moving  expenses. 
Give  complete  details.  All  replies  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1110,  Editor 
I  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  STAFF 
MAN  in  community  of  14,000.  Home 
newspaper  of  Midwest  group.  Sound 
position  with  excellent  advancement 
possibilities.  Write  Roy  Morton,  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CAP¬ 
ABLE  advertising  man.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Good  layout 
and  sales,  fine  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  beautiful  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  City.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion,  salary  retirements  to 
E.  A.  Holmes,  Daily  Missuulian, 
Missoula,  Montana. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  orga,.  field.  3.000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  Irom  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  151  W.  48  St.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y. 


Editorial 


REPORTER  FOR  ALL-ROUND  COV¬ 
ERAGE  top-notch  daily  in  town  of 
14,000.  Pleasant  working  conditions- 
pay  according  experience,  ability,  will 
teach  camera  if  not  familiar.  iSipelo 
Daily  Journal,  Tui>elo,  Mississippi, 


REPORTERS — The  young  man  or 
woman  who  wishes  to  move  from  m. 
weekly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  small 
daily  to  a  larger  daily  should  let  Birch 
help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


EDITOR 

QUALIFIED  to  assume  responsibility 
for  expanding  news  and  feature  cover¬ 
age  of  Hudson  Valley  daily  and  four 
weeklies  printed  in  same  plant.  Salary 
open.  Box  1138,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WAN'TED — Alert  informed  man,  as 
assistant  Telegraph  Editor.  Interest 
more  desired  than  experience.  Write 
Berkshire  tUtgle,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

ATTEN’nON  BEGINNING 
REPORTERS : 

You  CAN  break  into  newspaper  work! 
We  have  found  jobs  for  dozens  of 
young  people  with  very  littie  or  no 
newspaiier  experience.  Salaries  from 
$60  to  $76  weekly.  Positions  are  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  country.  Many 
open  now.  Send  resume  and  request 
application  forms.  Birch  Personnel- 
69  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 

COMBINATION  Editor-Ad  man  want¬ 
ed  by  weekly  in  fast-growing  coastal 
college  town.  Great  potential.  $76 
start  plus  percentage  of  increase. 
Goleta  (California)  Times. 


SOCIBrTY  EDITORS — Birch  can  often 
be  of  assistance  to  the  woman  who 
really  desires  newspaper  work  and  will 
relocate.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


FARM  EDITOR — Desirable  opening 
for  a  specialized  newspaperman  of  ex¬ 
perience  or  schooiing  looking  for  a 
permanent  job  and  the  chance  to 
grow  in  responsibility  and  earnings 
with  an  alert,  progressive  downstate 
Illinois  daily.  Must  have  practical 
knowledge  of  farming  and  know  how 
to  get  farm  news  and  features.  Mod¬ 
em  plant,  ideal  working  conditions- 
excellent  future.  Write  details  of  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  to  Box  1038- 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  Interview  essential. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— One  of  largest 
Midwest  Dailies  wants  man  with 
strong,  conservative  convictions.  Abili¬ 
ty  to  write  positively,  clearly  and 
challengingly.  E'ormer  editorial  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  Opportunity  for 
considerable  free  expression  for  right 
man.  Address  Box  1111,  EMitor  ft 
Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTERS— If  you  really  want 
to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are 
willing  to  relocate,  let  us  help  yon. 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  Desk  Man  —  some 
reportorial  work.  Southwestern  Con¬ 
necticut  daily.  Send  experience,  salary 
requirements.  Box  1134,  Blditor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  one  of  Il¬ 
linois'  top  80  year  old  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Responsible,  hard  working 
newsman  experienced  all  beats,  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials.  Minimum  6  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  28-40,  Good  salary  for 
outstanding  applicant.  Box  1127,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  some  daily  experi¬ 
ence  for  fast  growing  suburban  New 
York  bi-weekly  chain.  Car  preferable. 
State  salary  expected.  Box  1139,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


THE  BEST  experienced  but  still  young 
general  weekly  reporter  $76-$86  will 
buy.  Progressive  organization  (pen¬ 
sion,  hospitalization).  20  miles  to  New 
York  City.  Rush  ALL  details.  Must 
have  WEEKLY  background.  Irvington 
Herald,  Irvington,  New  Jersey. 


THERE  WILL  BE  a  permanent  spot 
as  an  associate  editor  on  the  Re¬ 
view-Times  staff,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  start¬ 
ing  soon.  Want  competent,  capable, 
congenial,  sober  young  married  re¬ 
turnee  for  city  desk,  sports  ability,  as 
well  as  headline  knack,  city  council  and 
court  coverage,  photography  and  dark¬ 
room  knowledge.  Good  solid  man  grets 
$76  per  week  to  start.  Additional  com¬ 
pensation,  life  insurance,  etc.,  when 
earned.  Write,  in  your  own  handwrit¬ 
ing,  Publisher,  E.  M.  Hopkins,  with 
references,  availability,  and  housing 
desired. 


STAFF  CORRESPONDENT  and  AS¬ 
SISTANT  —  Fastest  growing  morning 
and  Sunday  paper  in  Chart  Area  2 
needs  two  men  for  bureau  work  offer¬ 
ing  advancement  to  city  staff.  One 
opening  for  staffer  in  one-man  bureau 
handling  top  news  of  entire  county. 
Second  opening  for  Assistant  in  two- 
man  bureau.  Car,  camera  needed ;  good 
pay,  benefits  2-3  year  experience  neces¬ 
sary  for  staffer  job  take  less  exjieri- 
ence  for  bureau  assistant.  Good  typing 
speed  required  by  paper’s  teletype 
operation.  Send  in  confidence  qualifica¬ 
tions,  references,  salary  expected.  Box 
1160.  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium- 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  conditions.  Box 
911,  Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  WANTED  FOR  TOP  N.  J. 
WEEKLY.  Situated  in  agricultural 
and  industrial  area.  County  seat,  60 
miles  from  New  York  City,  14  miles 
from  seashore.  Must  have  weekly  news- 
]>aper  experience.  Wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity  for  right  man.  Apply  by  letter 
only  stating  age,  qualifications  and 
salary  desir^  to  The  Freehold  Tran¬ 
script,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


SOUTHERN  a.m.  Daily  has  opening 
for  reporter-advertising  man  for  tab¬ 
loid  published  each  week.  Must  have 
camera  experience  and  auto.  Wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  with  old-established 
newspaper.  Address  Box  1213,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

SPORTS,  wire  editor,  small  town 
daily.  Single  man  preferred.  Takes 
considerable  evening  work.  Bryan, 

Ohio,  Times. _ 

WANTED — Young  man  who  has  the 
ability  to  take  a  hand  in  all  editorial 
operations  of  weekly  trade  journal. 
Experience  helpful,  not  necessary.  Good 
salary,  want  man  from  Chicago  area. 
Write  fully  to:  Box  1229,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  by  10,000  circulation 
daily.  Do  not  insist  on  experience. 
Prefer  J-grad  but  will  consider  any¬ 
one  with  good  educational  background. 
Either  sex.  Give  full  details,  including 
salary  required,  in  first  letter.  R.  S. 
Marvin,  Sun,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 
WIRE  EDITOR  for  small  town,  14,000 
population,  chart  area  6.  Only  native 
of  same  area  considered.  Write  for 
interview  appointment  at  location.  In¬ 
clude  data,  salary  expected,  when 
available.  Any  age  will  receive  con¬ 
sideration  if  qualified.  Box  1220,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  or  learned 
young  man  wishing  a  career  in  edi¬ 
torial  writing  for  a  leading  Pacific 
Coast  morning  Republican  newspaper. 
Apply  Box  1226,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN 

with  weekly  experience  and  Love. 
Central  Connecticut  weekly.  Editor¬ 
ship  aim.  Some  knowledge  of  camera. 
Paper  in  state’s  fastest  growing  town. 
Salary  commensurate  with  background 
and  ability.  Write  FAST  giving  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT¬ 
ER  for  good  small  6  day  southern 
daily.  $60  per  week  to  start  for 
capable  person,  increases  as  warranted. 
Pleasant  living  and  working  conditions. 
Job  immediately  available.  W.  J.  Mis- 
set,  Suffolk,  Virginia  News  Herald. 
GENERAL  REPOR’fER  about  May  1 
for  small  town  daily  with  opportunity 
for  varied  experience.  Durango  (Colo¬ 
rado)  Herald-News. _ 

NATIONAIT weekly  business  trade 
news  magazine  has  openings  in  its 
Chicago  office  for  editorial  men.  Should 
be  capable  of  handling  rewrite,  re¬ 
porting.  some  production.  This  is  a 
fine  opportuni’v  for  an  aggressive 
young  man.  Write,  giving  full  back¬ 
ground  to;  Box  1228,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

NEED  TWO  competent  young  desk 
men  because  of  institution  of  five-day 
week.  Prefer  those  with  one  to  two 
years  general  desk  experience.  Ap¬ 
plicants  from  Southeast  preferred. 
Opportunity  develop  with  growing 
newspaper  of  high  standards  in  area 
of  great  promise.  Hospital,  life  in¬ 
surance,  sick  leave,  paid  vacation,  non¬ 
contributing  retirement  plan,  other 
benefits.  Write  fullest  first  letter  to 
James  A.  Best^^ managing  editor.  The 
News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 


NEWSMAN  FOR  DESK  JOB.  6 :30 
a.m.  start,  Monday  to  Friday.  Name 
references.  Salary  needs.  The  Robe- 
sonian,  Lumberton,  North  Carolina. 


NEWS  WIRE  EDITOR,  college  town 
midwest,  10,000.  One  year  desk  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Box  1207,  Mitor 
*  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  has 
attractive  openings  for  experienced 
copyreaders  and  reporters  in  Japan. 
Good  wages,  housing  allowance  and 
transportation.  Airmail  full  back¬ 
ground  to  personnel  director.  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  APO  600,  San 
Francisco.  California. 

REPORTER — for  general  news  cover¬ 
age.  Must  have  several  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Northern  Ohio  top  notch  daily. 
Growing  community  of  30,000.  Very 
pleasant  working  conditions.  Give 
COMPLETE  resume  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Write  Box  1233,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Inutructorg 

EASTERN  UNIVERSITY  has  fall 
opening  for  qualified  man  to  teach 
newspaper  management  and  public  re¬ 
lations  courses  in  accredit^  school 
of  journalism.  Include  brief  resume 
with  inquiry.  Box  1234,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

LARGE~JOURNALISM“"s'CHbbL  needs 
man  to  teach  copyreading,  editing, 
work  with  news  side  of  student  daily, 
beginning  June  to  September;  daily 
paper  copyreading  experience  essential ; 
M.  A.  desirable ;  can  do  graduate 
work :  probably  one  year  only.  Write 
Box  1232,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Mechanical 


STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN 


For  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
on  east  coast.  Day  work.  Must 
be  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
stereotyping  and  able  to  han¬ 
dle  men  in  a  union  shop.  Box 
1129,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


Production  Manager 
Wanted 

NORTHWEST  morning  and  Sunday 
has  fine  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Must  have  composing  room  sui>ervisory 
experience.  Write  stating  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  education.  Correspondence 
will  be  dealt  with  on  a  strictly  con¬ 
fidential  basis.  Box  1024,  Editor  ft 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


EMPLOYE  PUBLICATION 
EDITOR 

LARGE  INDUSTRY  IN  CHART 
AREA  2  REQUIRES  IMMEDIATE 
SERVICES  OF  QUALIFIED  EDITOR 
FOR  SEMI  -  MONTHLY  TABLOID 
STYLE  HOUSE  ORGAN.  MUST  BE 
CAPABLE  OF  HANDLING  ALL 
PHASES  AND  BE  RELIABLE,  SELF¬ 
STARTER. 

Good  salary  and  employe  benefits 
with  excellent  opportunity  for  a  young, 
experienced  man  to  advance  to  public 
relations  department. 

COMPLETE  DETAILS  FIRST  LET¬ 
TER  AND  ALL  REPLIES  HELD 
STRICTEST  CONFIDENCE.  WRITE 
BOX  1240,  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER. 

PROMOtlONllEPARTMENT  of  chart 
area  6  seven  day  daily  of  70,000 
circulation  needs  second  man  capable 
of  doubling  as  editor  of  prize-winning 
slick  paper  employe  publication.  The 
person  we  need  knows  advertising, 
circulation,  research,  general  promotion 
but  is  heavy  on  editorial  experience 
or  training.  Prefer  36  years  of  age 
or  under.  Future  good,  best  fringe 
benefits,  growing  organization.  State 
salary  requirements,  availability,  draft 
status  and  past  experience  in  first 
letter.  Box  1222.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MAN  with  one  or  two 
years  promotion  or  news-side  experi¬ 
ence  to  do  editorial-circulation  pro¬ 
motion.  Send  resume  to  A.  C.  Young- 
berg,  Promotion  Director,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Chicago,  III. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT— 
Woman.  In  small  Chicago  office  of 
large  restaurant-hotel  organization.  In¬ 
itiative,  willingness  to  work,  ability 
and  experience  in  writing,  promotion 
and  public  relations  determine  scope 
and  possibilities  of  job.  Prefer  public 
relations  background.  Some  travel 
necessary.  Box  1202,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  pnm 
agent.  Capable  man  from  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  Free  to  travel ;  should  have 
car.  Good  salary.  Sorry;  no  drinkers. 
Address:  King  Bros.,  Qreus,  Box  86$, 
Macon,  Georgia. 


Photography 


FAST-GROWING  group  of  Southern 
California  suburban  weeklies  ne^ 
combination  reporter  -  photographer. 
Send  personal  history,  including  part 
jobs  and  saiaries,  sampies  of  work  and 
references  to  Box  1004,  Editor  ft 
lisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 

JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  1  Pull  20-week  coarse 
(Including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 

A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47.  Florida 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertyi>e  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER,  editor 
better  weeklies  searching  for  manager¬ 
ship  or  key  position  plus  buy-in.  Chart 
areas  6,  7,  8.  Handle  any  department, 
photos,  job  work,  pricing,  buying,  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  record,  references.  Bos 
1028,  Editor  &  Publisher.  


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdminUtroii90 


ADVERTISING  AND 
BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 

AVAILABLE  May  I,  1956 

{4  YEARS  experience  on  newspapers 
of  SOO.OOO  to  600,000  circulation  in 
hishly  competitive  markets  will  be 
available  for  a  position  as 

Business  Manager 
Advertising  Director 
or  Executive  Officer 

of  miultl-paper  operation. 

EXPERIENCE  covers  labor,  Kuild  and 
craft  neKotiations,  production,  circula¬ 
tion  fleet,  12  years  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Also  has  been  retail  and  class¬ 
ified  manager. 

MID  40’s,  College  Kraduate,  present 
■alary  In  medium  6  flarurea.  Available 
for  interview.  Inquiries  treated  con¬ 
fidentially.  Write  Box  1149,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  OR  OWNER 

Do  you  need  a  competent  executive 
with  20  years’  experience  equipped  for 
any  tough  newspaper  situation?  Ex¬ 
perience  consists  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  director,  business 
manager;  latter  10  years  consultant 
and  assistant  to  publisher  and  owner, 
with  plant  planning,  and  building, 
mechanical  cost  analysis,  and  labor 
relations.  Best  of  references.  Health 
excellent.  No  preferred  location.  Salary 
commensurate  to  situation.  Box  1116, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 

Detailed  knowledge  all  departments. 
Experience  from  mechanical,  adve^s- 
ing  sales  and  sales  management  to 
General  Manager  papers  10-90,000.  D^ 
sire  opportunity  with  medium  or  small 
daily.  Now  employed.  89,  married, 
children.  Outstanding  record  and 
nferences.  Box  1034,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  on  small  daily 
or  production  manager  on  medium  sixe 
daily.  24  years'  experience  mechanical, 
business  manager,  advertising,  fore- 
manships,  labor,  purchasing  on  weekly, 
■mall  daily  and  large  dailies.  Also  sup¬ 
ply  man  experience  for  major  company  | 
where  plant  surveys  were  made.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed,  ^lary  ext>ected  must 
be  in  five  figures.  Box  1108,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Circulation 
Manager  over  20  years  experience  all 
phases  of  newspaper  management  and 
circulation.  Large  and  small  dailies. 
East  and  Midwest.  No  Miracle  Man, 
but  a  hard-hitter  who  knows  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Good  on  costs,  labor  relations, 
advertising,  public  relations.  Relocate 
anywhere.  What  Have  You?  Box  1147, 
Editor  ft  PuUisher. 


PUBLISHERS  ASSISTANT 

Creative  young  Air  Force  officer,  called 
to  active  duty  expressly  for  his  pub¬ 
lications  knowledge,  is  returning  to 
civilian  life  and  desires  position  as 
administrative  assistant  in  publishing. 
ExceptioniUly  experienced  in  editing, 
creative  writing,  layout,  offset,  and 
letter  press  reprodnetion.  Box  1236, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation 


this  background  :  Circulation 

head  on  smaller  paper.  District  man 
to  top  of  every  department  of  metro¬ 
politan.  Know  mail,  ABC.  Sunday 
Farm  Service.  Write  tmd  execute  pro¬ 
motion.  40,  and  presently  employed. 
Box  1280,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  Ten  years 
on  present  job.  Making  change  this 
summer,  go<^  record.  Active  church 
and  service  club  worker.  Believe  there 
is  no  substitute  for  wrork.  Will  work 
for  salary  but  prefers  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  or  straight  commission.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  one  child  in  school.  Chart 
Area  9,  10.  11,  or  12.  Box  1124, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Duplay  Advertuing _ 

FLORIDA  PUBUSHERS— Advertlsinr 
manager  of  large  eastern  weekly.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  promotiontkl  ability.  Twenty 
years  experience  on  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  newspapers.  Capable  of  assisting 
publisher  as  well  as  directing  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  Interested  in  mul¬ 
tiple  weekly  or  daily.  Available  May 
1st.  Box  1006,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  employed 
as  ad  manager  of  large  metropolitan 
daily.  Desires  relocation  in  Chart  Area 
1  or  2.  circulation  26,000  to  100.000. 
9  years  experience  in  all  phases  of 
advertising  and  promotion.  Age  34, 
family  man.  References  available.  Give 
complete  information.  Box  1107,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-Salesman. 
Industrious,  with  imagination  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Thoroughly  exi^rienced  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  promotion.  Family  man, 
mid-forties.  Box  1183.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGER — Seeks  position  on  small 
or  medium  daily  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Thirty  years  of  display  and 
classified  on  two  pai>ers.  Early  fifties. 
Wife.  No  drinking.  Church.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  2.  Reply  P.  O.  Box  421, 
Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  man  available 
April  8.  Not  a  pressure  artist.  Get 
that  plus  business.  Now  doing  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee  Edition  for  Abilene 
Reporter-News,  Abilene,  Texas.  Ref¬ 
erences  nnd_  Samples  furnished  on  re- 

quest. _ Inquire  care  of  above  paper. 

ADVERTISING  ~  MAN  AVAILABLI^ 
Excellent  references.  Matured  and 
substantial  sales  exi>erienee  with 
proven  record  of  work  performance, 
good  knowledge  of  copy  and  layout 
on  weekly  newspaper,  trade  journals, 
etc.  in  both  hot  print  and  offset  pro¬ 
cesses.  Write  Box  2426.  Greensboro. 
North  Carolina.  Prefer  North  Carolina 
or  Virginia. _ 

CAPABLE,  experienced  Classified.  Dis¬ 
play  and  National.  Seeking  small  daily 
or  good  weekly  for  permanent  con¬ 
nection.  Especially  interested  In  op¬ 
portunity  for  participation.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1287,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIEjNCED  Ad  Man  with  Florida 
resort  papers  available  May— October. 
Manager  or  sales.  Chart  Area  1  or  2. 
Box  1238,  Blditor  &  Publisher, 

SEA.SONED  STAFF  MAN  now  on 
Eastern  daily  desires  locate  Texas  or 
Now  Mexico.  Elxecutive,  selling,  and 
creative  ability.  Sound  business  build¬ 
er.  Highest  recommendations.  Marri^. 
Christian.  Wants  to  make  home  there 
permanently.  Available  reasonable 
notice.  John  Alberger,  26  Hopper 
Road,  Endweil,  New  York. 


Editorial 


NEWSMAN,  6  years  city  hall,  court 
house,  politics.  Some  rewrite,  labor, 
schools.  Former  bureau  manager.  Fine 
future  chief  consideration.  Now  on 
63,000  daily.  Degree.  Family.  Box  90S, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  Eswt  with  a  si>ecial  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dati  Gordon,  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  130  W.  42 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  Live  ideas  to 
Build  Circulation.  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 
PMs.  Box  1040,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR  on  small  midwest 
daily  for  one  year  wants  larger  paper. 
Camera-dark  room  experience  plus  city 
beat  routine  wants  full  time  on  sports. 
Writes  lengthy  daily  column  plus 
features — pictures  on  20  teams  in  pa¬ 
per’s  6,000  circulation  area.  College 
grad  plus.  Two  state  universities. 
Ambitions,  hard  worker  in  fine  health. 
24.  Height  6-2.  Fine  future  main  con¬ 
sideration.  Prefers  Chart  Areas  1,  2, 

6  or  eiutern  half  of  7.  but  can  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Available  April  1. 
Draft  deferred.  Box  602,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
is  seeking  job  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Have  had  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  feature  writing, 
desk  work  and  now  edit  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  for  daily  paper  with  circulation 
over  60,000.  Box  1012,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

WHO  CAN  USE  GAL  7  years  experi¬ 
ence  writing  art,  music,  theater,  wom¬ 
en’s  news  and  features?  Knows  make¬ 
up  and  copyreading.  Box  1006,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  with  6  years  ex¬ 
ecutive  experience  on  metroi>olitan 
dailies  wants  to  relocate.  Knows  fash¬ 
ions.  home  furnishing,  features,  page 
make-up — everything  it  takes  to  put 
out  eye-catching  women’s  pages.  Box 

10.89.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  COPY  READER,  two  years 
on  desk  handling  local,  wire,  makeup 
and  four  years  as  reporter.  ABJ. 
Married.  Box  1088.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— I  have  held 
every  job  op  to  assistant  managing 
editor  in  18  years  on  2  major  dailies. 
Know  tyi)e,  can  dress  up  paper.  Top 
references.  Box  1046,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ _ _ _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  ambitious  reporter,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  ^itor,  87,  eighteen  years’ 
experience,  seeks  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  Chart  Area  6  or  9  daily. 
Box  1119,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

AWARD  WINNING  editor  with  busi¬ 
ness  know-how  seeks  lifetime  job  med¬ 
ium  daily ;  now  in  metropolitan  field. 
Twenty  years  experience.  42,  family : 
conservative:  17,600  year  needed.  Box 

n20.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

COPY  READER,  news  editing,  re¬ 
write.  Daily  or  weekly.  16  years. 
Woman.  Box  1122.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  MANAGING  EDITOR  — 
$26,000  man  marked  down  to  $16,000 
if  he  finds  the  right  place.  Box  1136, 
Editor  ft_Pnblisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  news-sports,  reporter- 
editor  :  now  writes  Mecken-sharp,  Pyle- 
human  column,  wants  chance  pn  med¬ 
ium  or  large  daily  that  can  use  column. 
Box  1136,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GOOD^RE^liTING  or  editing  post 
in  permanent  location  sought  by  city 
editor  of  small  daily.  Can  handle 
camera.  Married,  own  car.  excellent 
references.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2  or  6. 
but  will  consider  any  good  position. 
Box  1114.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  college  grad.,  seeks  police 
beat  in  south  or  west;  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  top  small  city  dailies ; 
solid  background ;  use  camera ;  have 
done  sports,  wire,  layout,  heads,  city 
desk ;  single,  have  ear.  references. 

Box  1128.  Emtor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  COPYDESK  chief  metro¬ 
politan  i>aper  desires  change.  Prefer 
South.  News  executive  or  semi-execu¬ 
tive.  Box  1206,  E^tor  ft  Publisher. 
TOWpETENT  reporter.  80,  six 
years  experience,  degree,  family ;  cur¬ 
rently  employed  swing  deskman,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  80,000  daily ;  seeks 
truthful,  progressive  paper  in  Chart 
Areas  10-12.  Box  1210,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FLORIDA  location  wanted  by  gal  re¬ 
porter,  26.  J-grad.  Exiwrienced  with 
one  year  editorial  assistant  national 
organization,  one  year  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  daily.  Use 
camera,  own  car.  Box  1214,  ^itor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  GRAD,  22,  seeks  Job  as 
reporter.  Prefer  chart  area  1,  2.  Box 
1226.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


A  BYLINE 
OF  DISTINCTION 

Nationally  known  sports  writer,  whose 
work  is  set  apart  by  its  distinctive 
approach,  reportorial  thoroughness  tmd 
excellent  writing,  seeks  place  as  Sports 
Editor,  columnist  or  top  staff  member. 


Twenty  years  experience  with  major 
newspapers  and  press  association.  Na¬ 
tionally  recognized  for  outstanding 
free  lance  magazine  work.  Experienced 
as  Radio  and  Television  commentator. 


Young  enough  to  have  ambition  and 
sound  ideas,  yet  mature  enough  to 
bring  you  solid  background,  demon¬ 
strated  ability  and  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  departmental  problems. 


References  from  outstanding  execu¬ 
tives.  which  welcome  with  pride  your 
investigation. 


Now  employed  on  400.000  plus  daily. 
Box  1206,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ALTER  YEAR  learning  ropes  on  out¬ 
standing  N.Y.  daily.  I’m  seeking  re¬ 
porter's  job  with  wider  opportunities. 
I’m  33,  married,  with  B.A.  in  labor 
economics.  N.A.  in  international  re¬ 
lations,  Ph.D.  alntost  complete.  My 
imekground  includes  3  years  working 
In  Europe  (2  in  Embassy.  1  teaching). 
Wide  interests,  ranging  from  sports  to 
polities.  Box  1217,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

JUNE  GRAD  from  Johns  Hopkins 
wants  reportorial  position  on  daily  or 
weekly,  preferably  Chart  Area  2.  B.A. 
in  history,  political  science.  Veteran, 
26.  married.  Previously  stringer  large 
nnetropoliton  daily,  currently  trade 
journal  corresxiondent,  some  feature 
writing  exi^erience.  Box  1208,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

reporter!  columnist  100,000  pine 
dally  seeks  challenging  job  with  hard¬ 
hitting  newspai>or.  Married.  28,  former 
editor  of  small  daily.  Top  references. 

Box  1215,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  29,  2  years  experienee 
wants  job  on  medium  sized  daily  or 

with  wire  bureau.  BJ  Grad.  Box  1231, 

Editor  ft  Pnblidier. _ _ 

REPORTER  wants  liberal,  indepen¬ 
dent,  responsible  daily.  No  blacklists, 
sacred  cows  In  news.  Weekly  experi¬ 
ence,  vet,  J-GrtuI,  Chart  Area  2,  6,  7. 

Box  1239,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  WRITER.  Not 
afraid  to  work.  Good  habits.  Ten 
years  experience.  No  fly  by  night  .  .  . 
therefore  desire  clean  city  JUtd  in¬ 
spected  newspaper.  Box  1208,  Editor 

ft  Publisher.  _ 

WRITER  —  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  sparkling  photographs  imft 
feature  articles.  Expert  on  graphia 
arts  production  ...  a  photoengraver  f 
Own  camera,  car,  darkroom  eqoiiH 
ment.  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Box  1204, 
EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Mechanical _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  mechanical 
superintendent,  publisher  ■Msistant.  Ex¬ 
perienced  production,  purchasing,  labor, 
personnel.  Chart  Area  1  to  6.  Bo* 
1148,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Photography 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  26,  married- 
Three  years  wire  service  experienee- 
covering  simrts,  police,  and  features. 
Will  relocate  anywhere  in  country  on 
good  size  metropolitan  daily.  Own 
equipment  and  car.  Have  referencca. 
Box  1118,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  24,  1956 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Following  publication  of  our  news  editor  of  the  weekly  Brady 
March  3  column  about  the  Daily  (Texas)  Standard  and  a  for- 
Texan’s  protests  of  censorship  mer  staffer  of  the  Daily  Texas, 
against  the  board  of  regents  class  of  '47,  who  disagrees  with 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  we  our  remarks  “about  a  proud  and 
expected  to  have  the  entire  staff  noble  sheet, 
of  that  student  paper  descend  “You  make  it  sound  like  a 
in  a  body  from  Austin  to  give  sissy,  gutless  high  school  pa- 
us  a  piece  of  their  minds  Texas-  per,”  he  charges.  We  plead  corn- 
style.  plete  innocence  to  that.  We 

But  the  only  word  of  protest  had  no  intention  of  giving  such 
came  from  “a  Daily  Texan  ex  an  impression.  We  did  contend 
(’47)”  who  disputed  all  our  that  discussion  of  the  Fulbright- 
contentions.  Harris  natural  gas  bill  is  pretty 

Inasmuch  as  we  pretty  well  dull  stuff  for  a  campus  publi- 
upheld  the  university’s  point  of  cation.  And  we  still  think  so. 
view  in  the  controversy,  we  Anyhow,  Mr.  Wilson  says: 
might  have  expected  to  receive  “The  Texan  is  owned  by  the 
a  letter  of  approval  from  De-  students.  It  gets  no  tax  money, 
Witt  C.  Reddick,  acting  director  and  certainly  it  has  to  make 
of  the  University  of  Texas  money  to  survive.  The  building 
school  of  journalism,  which  said:  it  occupies  and  the  press  on 

“Your  comments  are  a  very  which  it  is  printed  were  pur- 
clear  statement  of  a  situation  chased  largely  with  its  profits, 
common  to  most  college  cam-  “It  was  founded  under  stu- 
puses  and  yet  understandably  dent  ownership  in  1900  and  was 
confusing  to  most  professional  purchased  by  the  Students  As- 
newspapermen.  I  would  like  to  sociation  in  1904.  It  now  is 
confirm  your  statement  that  the  incorporated  (1921)  under  the 
current  controversy  is  much  like  name  of  Texas  Student  Publica- 
‘a  tempest  in  a  teapot.’  tions,  Inc. 

“The  situation  has  involved  “The  fact  that  it  lost  money 
the  establishment  of  principles  last  year  doesn’t  prove  anything 
of  press  responsibility  on  the  except  that  it  was  having  the 
part  of  a  college  editor  as  well  same  trouble  many  newspapers 
as  the  principle  of  freedom  for  were  having, 
the  college  newspaper.  I  do  “Neither  does  the  Texan  de- 
not  believe  that  Regents  on  the  pend  on  the  school  of  journal- 
one  hand  or  the  Board  of  Stu-  ism  for  its  life  .  .  . 
dent  Publications  on  the  other  “You  give  the  regents  the 
are  very  far  apart  in  wanting  role  of  publisher,  when  that 
to  have  both  freedom  and  re-  title  rightfully  goes  to  the  board 
sponsibility  exercised  in  regard  of  TSP.  The  Regents  are  more 
to  the  college  newspaper.”  like  the  banker  who  holds  a 

We  were  a  little  surprised  to  note  on  the  local  newspaper, 
receive  a  letter  from  John  E.  The  editor  should  be  careful 
Drewry,  dean  of  the  Henry  W.  what  he  says  about  the  banker, 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  at  but  it’s  still  censorship  when 
the  University  of  Georgia,  who  the  banker  overrules  the  editor 
sugge.sted  w’e  have  our  “pro-  by  economic  coercion — or  when 
motion  department  send  reprints  the  Regents  tell  the  faculty: 
of  this  to  the  college  editors  ‘Keep  those  students  in  line 
of  the  country  and  their  faculty  or  start  looking  for  another  job.’ 
advisors.”  “Admittedly  the  Regents  have 

Then  we  had  the  letter  from  control  over  the  Texan.  An 
VeiTie  E.  Edwards,  Jr.,  chairman  amendment  which  they  inserted 
of  the  department  of  journal-  into  the  corporation’s  charter 
ism  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer-  some  15  years  ago  says  that 
sity,  Delaware,  Ohio,  which  we  the  TSP  board  ‘shall  be  subject 
published  last  week,  March  17,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
page  66.  He  also  thought  there  the  Board  of  Regents.’ 
is  the  problem  of  tempering  “At  the  same  time,  however, 
campus  press  freedom  with  re-  the  Texan  editor  is  instructed: 
sponsibility.  He  said  we  should  ‘When  an  unpopular  stand  is 
either  have  fundamentally  free  taken  in  response  to  the  editor’s 
student  newspapers  or  undis-  devotion  to  principle,  he  should 
guised  institutional  house  or-  proceed  without  fear,  waging 
gans — and  not  a  dangerous  hy-  the  fight  as  forcefully  as  good 
brid.  judgment  permits.’  ” 

4^  *  1^  4i 

Contributing  to  the  discus-  Mr.  Wilson  continues: 
sion  this  week  is  Bob  Wilson,  (Continued  on  page  62) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

April  1-5— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chandler,  Ariz. 

April  4  6  American  Public  Relations  Association,  12th  annual 
National  Conference  and  seventh  International  Public  Relations 
Institute,  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  5-7— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  meeting, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

April  6-7 — Idaho  Allied  Dailies  Incorporated,  spring  meeting, 
Lewis  and  Clark  Hotel,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

April  6-8 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Bermuda. 

April  8 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  News  Clinic,  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

April  8-10 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Convention,  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  14 — Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Spring 
meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

April  15-17— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring 
mooting,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Akron,  Ohio. 

April  15-17— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
meeting,  Lowry  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

April  17— Commonwealth  Press  Union,  Canadian  Section,  annual 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  I8--Canadian  Press,  annual  rrvoeting.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

April  19-20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  board  of  directors 
meeting.  New  York  City. 

April  19-2 1— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  20— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  circulation  clinic, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

April  20-21 — Michigan  Press  Photography  Conference,  Kellogg 
Center,  Michigan  State  University,  Lansing,  Mich. 

April  23-26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  70th 
annual  convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  24— National  Cartoonists  Society,  1 0th  anniversary  award 
dinner,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  26-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  38th 
annual  meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  27— Institute  of  Newspaper  Operations,  Inc.,  annual  moot¬ 
ing,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  29-May  5— Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

April  29-May  I— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  national  spring  conference.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

April  30-May  2nd — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  Spring  meeting,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  3-4— International  Advertising  Association,  eighth  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York. 

May  3-5— Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  National  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

May  3-5— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Harrison  Hot  Springs,  B.  C. 

May  7-11 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Newspaper 
Design,*  Makeup  and  Typography,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

May  13-14— Ohio  Select  List  meeting.  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

May  13-16— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  conven¬ 
tion.  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  O. 

May  15— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  spring 
meeting,  Goldsboro  Hotel,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
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This  is  a  fact:  112  million  Americans  lack  perfect 
vision  . . .  seven  out  of  ten  to  be  exact. 

This  is  a  fact  too  . . .  and  your  experience  will 
vouch  for  it:  newspapers  today  are  usually  read 
under  conditions  of  poor  lighting,  distraction  (a 
crowded  bus ...  a  jammed  train)  and  other  factors 
that  make  reading  a  visual  task. 

Even  under  these  conditions  however,  a  paper’s 
readability  needn’t  suffer.  Many  publishers  have 
changed  to  a  9  point  type.  That’s  the  ideal  solution 
for  fast,  easy  reading  that  readers  welcome. 

If  you’ve  considered  a  change,  here’s  a  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  look  over  the  new  Corona  cuttings. 

Corona  saves  newsprint,  too! 

Although  Corona  looks  as  big  as  faces  a  full 
point  larger,  it  has  the  alphabet  length  of  smaller 
faces.  Therefore,  it  enables  you  to  get  more  words 
into  a  column  inch  and  save  on  newsprint,  while 
still  maintaining  highest  possible  readability. 

If  you  want  to  use  narrower  columns,  you  can 
trim  column  measures  and  still  obtain  good  legi¬ 
bility  with  Corona.  Your  best  choice  for  readability 
and  newsprint  economy  in  8-  or  T^/^-point  is 


corona 


Compare  the  Corona  “h”  and  the  Bodoni  Book  “h” 
(both  greatly  enlarged)  and  you  can  see  why  Corona 
is  so  perfectly  suited  for  newspaper  use.  To  achieve 
even  color  on  newsprint,  thin  lines  are  thickened  and 
thick  lines  thinned.  Corona  has  also  been  designed  to 
achieve  maximum  sharpness  of  image  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  mat  shrinkage. 

For  readability  and  newsprint  economy,  get  Corona! 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Set  in  12  pt.  Bodoni  Book,  9  pt.  Corona  and  members  of  the  Spartan  family 


AgMici««;  Atlanta,  Bostan,  Chicaga,  Cl«v«land,  Dallas,  Los  Angtles,  New  Yark,  San  Francisca.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linatype,  Limited,  Toranta,  Ontario 
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for  the  fast  growing  Houston  market? 


Then  the  Houston  Press,  a  great  evening  paper, 
is  a  must!  For  Houston’s  population  is  far  big¬ 
ger  today  than  any  one  paper’s  circulation  can 
handle! 

According  to  Sales  Management’s  latest  esti¬ 
mate,  Houston  has  hit  the  million  mark  in  popu¬ 
lation.  200,000  people  bigger  than  it  was  just 
five  years  ago! 

It’s  as  though  the  entire  population  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  were  picked  up  bodily— and 
deposited  smack  in  the  middle  of  Houston’s 
Harris  County! 

What  brought  these  folks  here?  New  indus¬ 
tries,  expanded  industries.  Houston  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  deep  water  seaport  of  the  nation. 


second  only  to  New  York.  Houstonites’  jobs 
range  all  the  way  from  oil  to  rice  milling  to 
chemicals  to  steel  fabrication. 

Using  the  Houston  Press  for  your  product 
makes  sound  business  sense.  Newcomers  form 
new  brand  loyalties,  they’re  ready  for  a  change. 
You  reach  them  in  the  evening  when  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  able  to  make  buying  decisions.  And  using 
the  Houston  Press  is  economical.  Let  us  prove 
it,  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  tell  you  more  facts 
about  fast-growing,  thriving  Houston. 

The 

HOUSTON  PRESS 
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atVUAND . Pna 

nTTSBUROH . Pna 

SAN  FRANOSCO . Nawi 

INDIANAFOUS . riimi 


COlUMRUS . CfNzw 

ONONNAn . Fe<t 

KmrUCKY . Pott 


Covingtoa  oMon,  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVUi  ....  Nawt-SwiM 


DMVIR  ...  Pocky  Mountain  Nawi 
MRMINOHAM  ....  Pott-HoraU 

MEMPHIS . Pran-ScMtor 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commorcial  Appaal 
WASHMOTON . Nawi 


EVANSVIUE . Prat* 

HOUSTON . Pratt 

FORT  WORTH . Prau 

ALBUOUEROUE . Trhuno 

H  PASO . HoraU-Poit 


••naral  ARvarHiinfl  DgpTtwnt,  190  Park  Aranaa,  Naw  Tarfc  City 


Chkafla  San  Frandtco  Datralt  CtncinnaH  PhllaUal#hla  BaBaa 
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